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We like the Thiery Piano you 
@ent as very much. It is a beav- 
tiful instrament and all whosee it, 
think it is just grand. We saw @ 
plano sold here the other day at 
$400.00 that can't compare with 
yours and we paid you $150.00 less 
money. Yours truly, E. GUSTNER, 
R. F. D. 3, Hopkins, Minnesota. 


Find enclosed check in full forthe 
style 40 Thiery Piano. Am much 
pleased with it. It beats all the 
pianos our local agents handle and 
besides, costs $100.00 less. Ihadit 
insured and the insurance agent said 
it was the finest plano he had ever 
seen. Yours very wuly, H. BEHN, 
Osborne, lowa. 


Enclosed you will find draft as 
first payment on the piano I bought 
from you. The longer I have it, the 
more pleased lam with it and 1 want 
to tell you Mr. Thiery, that I would 
not sell it at any price if I could not 
get another one like it. My neigh- 
bor paid $100.00 more for her piano 
and our music teacher says it is not 
as good as mine. Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. J. CROSS, Basset, Nebraska. 


A piano as good as this would cost 
me from $600.00 to $700.00 here in 
town. The Thiery Piano is better 
than any piano could possibly be 
sold for at so low a figure. The tone 
and workmanship arc periect. You 
have saved me $200.00. Yours truly, 
A. WAGNER, Reardan, Wash. 

We received the piano alright and 
are more than pleased with it. Thor- 
ough inspection shows us that itis the 
best our money could buy and others 
who have playedon it,say we have , -* 
$100.00 by dealing with you. 
WILLIAM H. FIELDS, Lovelle, Wisesala, 

TT 


Got your copy of the new Thiery Piano 


Style Book yet? Send for it—send now— it’s free for 
the asking. And my 1913 Buying Plans and Direct-to-You Prices. 


Homes from Maine to California are now receiving the new 1913 
Styles of Thiery Pianos on FREE TRIAL, all freight prepaid, no money in advance. 
But the FREE TRIAL is not the real reason why they are sending for Thiery Pianos. 
The real reason is the QUALITY in Thiery Pianos—‘‘Nothing-to-Pay-for-But- 
Quality’’ when you biry one—no agents or dealers—no fancy prices or profits—two 
or three years time to pay. The thirty days freight-prepaid FREE TRIAL is just 
my way of backing up what I say about Thiery Pianos—IT IS YOUR PROOF! 


ant to tell — 
that I am perfectly cotietes. The style, finish 
around 


bere. You can use this letter as a testimonial if 
you wish. Truly yous, GEORGE FRY, 
Sedgwick, Kansas. 
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We couldn't have bought as good a piano ia 
this vicinity for $500.00 and our friends who 
have come to visit us, say they wish they would 
have known about you before they bought theirs. 
You have done everythiug you promised 
and a child five years old would be safe 
in doing business with you. Yours truly, 
HAZEL ELLSBERRY, Minot, N. Dak. 


You will find draft enclosed for 
$30.00 as first payment on the Thiery 
Piano. I certaialy am well pleased 
and I have saved money by dealing 
with you. My neighbor and music 
teacher say it is the finest piano they 
ever played on. Yours respectfully, 
EDNA DEBOLT, Putnam, Okla. 


Enclosed find draft for $100.00 as 
part payment on the beautiful Thiery 
Piano, style 40. Remainder will 
come to you as promised. I like the 
piano as well as any I have ever 
seen. We compared it with agents’ 
pianos sold here at similar and high- 
et prices and your piano is better in 
every way. It certainly is just as 
advertised. Very truly yours, JOHN. 
EBLE, Virgil, Kansas. 


The Thiery Pianois in our home 

tostay because it is just as repre- 

The above is a small picture of my sented. We don't think anybody 

Art Upright Style 40. I'll place it in comparison with could make inducements sufficieat 

any $400.00 or 500.00 piano in your vicinity, out the priceldirect from to warrant us in returning the in- 

gee te surpetsing!y low. My new art Style Book shows this instrument and all other strument. DANIEL R. EVANS, 
Thiery lastruments in colors. Malad City, Idaho. 
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“Those who have al- You'll be so delighted with a bes | pay. All the credit you need. Monthly, quarterly, half yearly payments. 
ready received my Jf piano that you won’t need the 30 days tri A hundred and one different ways to pay for one. 

new 1913 Art Style You won’t have a Thiery Piano unboxed and The country is full of cheap — Which ever way you turr, some- 
Book, say it is the in your home 24 hours before you will decide tokeepit. | body is waiting to sell you one. look out! Cheap pianos are ‘ke chea =p 


finest and most Mr. Frank Weber, R. F. D. 19, Dyersville, lowa, © Watches—they are merely good looking cases with the inside quality le 
beautiful book of wrote to me as follows: “Received the piano October J °t- No chance of satisfaction with a piano like that—before you've had 


pianosever printed JP 6th. You told me the truth when you wrote and said I § it two years you'll be sorry you bought it. 











— it comes "= ©6would not need the thirty days trial. We saved at least i A quality piano makes you pleased and satisfied for years and years— 
$150.00 by dealing direct with a quality piano is a good investment—quality is 
1) youand youcanexpectthe money [=== - always the cheapest in the end. 
in a very few days.” Andhesent § . a You save from $75.00 to $150.00 by dealing 
fp me the money in full before he had J ) Days Free irial direct with me, and I am ready to prove it to you 
postpaid, if you the piano ten days. : y ] r . no matter where you live. 
will just send Mrs, M. De Keyser, Menasha, : : AV tne rrel oh é My Style Book prints testimonial letters from 
me the coupon 97% Wisconsin, received a Thiery Piano “ ’ = owners of Thiery Pianos in every state in the Un- 
below. | Nov. Ist and three days afterward pense rou ion, every one of them proving a saving of money. 
= wrote to me, asking me how she ‘ ent ri The new 1913 Thiery Pianos are now made in the 
should send the money. Thirty days : ’ new Art Finish as well as the regular pianofinish. They 
trial not necessary! Why? Because Ee — have genuine brass pedals and trimmings—copper over- 


Thiery Pianos are quality pianos—quality inside and § strungstringsin the bass. They have Empire Grand Tops—in every way right up to date. 
out—sold direct to the home—no agents’ fancy prices My Style Book shows them in large engravings, prints full descriptions—it is the 


Be sure x ; and profits. But that makes no difference, the thirty finest piano book ever printed and you'll find it interesting from cover to cover. 

and men; Wee days trial is yours just the same. It is your proof. Send your name to me on the coupon above and J will send you book, special let- 
™ ; me) 3 N 2 ‘Sone ven Thi Pi h ter with prices and complete particulars by re- 

tion on cou- . o matter where you live, any Thiery Piano you choose turn mail. Don't even think of buying an 


you want the repaid, without a particle of obligation on your part to keep 


Piano Style the piano if you are not more than delighted. Nota penny of by tt 
Book or my money in advance—no deposit of any kind for you to make. | J. B. THIER 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Organ Book. If you are not a cash buyer, take two to three years time to 
em ee 


Tt oO Se ee po vou want 


pon whether from my handsome new Style Book is yours, all freight charges | instrument until you get my book. 


J. B. THIERY, The Piano and Organ Man, Milwaukee, Wis.—Without slightest obligation 
on my part, please send to me at once, postpaid, your beautiful New 1913 Style Book, with AN ORGAN? 
Special Letter, Net Price List and full particulars of your 1913 buying plans and offers, 12,000 Or- 
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By John Snure 


Two years ago, in one of the 
many debates the House has held 
over the Congressional free seed 
distribution, Representative Gustay Kuestermann, 
of Wisconsin, illuminated the subject thus: 

“A voter was asked what he thought of his Congress- 
man, and he replied: ‘Oh, his arguments don’t go down 
and his seeds don’t come up.’ ” 

But whether the arguments of the Congressman go 
down or not, whether the seeds live or die, somehow or 
other, through stress and storm, in spite of protest, ridi- 
cule and argument, Congress sticks to the free seed busi- 
ness. It has stuck to it for lo, these many years, and 
shows no sign of loosening its grip. ; 

Graft has its habitat at the seat of Government. Least- 
wise it goes ruminating around there persistently. And 
there are many species of the beast. It is easy, as‘a rule, to 





cope with big forms of it, just asit is easy to stalk big << 
i) 


game. The littler, pettier forms are harder to get rid « 

and not so readily trailed. Not until misappropriations & 
hit the pocketbook of the oe sntaahte Jar it, is 
the public likely to call down its servants and demand 
reform. 

Time was when the tens of thousands of official and 
clerical positions in the Government service were abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the swarm of politicians who filled 
Congress. With each change of administration there was 
a tremendous rush to the “pie counter.” The member 
most successful in getting jobs for his friends stayed long- 
est in office. This prerogative of the Congressman is no 
more. The introduction of the civil service system 
abolished it. All but a small percentage of Government 
ee are now under civil service. Plums for political 
riends are scarce. It was i the vehement and 
violent protest of a a | a of Congress that this reform 
was consummated. nd even to this day one hears, 
during every session, some bitter assault on the civil ser- 
vice system, some plea for a return to the good old days of 
“pie” and “pork.” Not because Congress wanted to 
abolish the old way of trafficking in patronage did the civil 
service system come about but because public sentiment 
drove Congress to it. The course of things on this matter 
is a good illustration of the way of reform in Congress. 
Your average member of House or Senate is not inclined 
readily to give up anything that is free and will keep on 
insisting it is his by right, unless the public says other- 
wise, and puts its foot down when it says it. 

Some folks think of a Congressman, a member of the 
House or Senate, as a being afar off, who, when sent to 
Washington, there dwells in an exalted atmosphere of 
high statesmanship. It would be a shock to these folks 
to know just how much time the aver: man in Con- 
gress devotes to sending free bulletins and free seeds back 
to his district or his state and to communing with his 
various local henchmen with a view to getting a reelection. 
Some of the men in Congress who are known as the most 
astute politicians and the most closely in touch with their 
people at home are those who have worked down to a 
system the business of sending out free bulletins and free 
seeds and doing little odds and ends for their constituents. 
This sort of thing makes a kind of errand boy out of an 
official who ought to be giving his time to more important 
matters. The free seed graft survives, not because Con- 
gress believes it is a source of great good to agriculture in 
this country, but because most of the members see in it a 
way of keeping in friendly touch with their constituents, 
and doing it at the expense of the Government. 

Unprincipled Legislation. 

On principle, there has never beea 
any justification for the free distribu- 
tion of ordinary garden seeds‘and flower 
seeds. A former head of the House 











. THE FREE SEED 
Si FARCE 


committee on Agriculture, Charles F. Scott of 
Kansas, once compared this congressional distribution 
of seeds to an allotment of jackknives. The 
House-committee on agriculture repeatedly has 
tried to get the practice abolished. The 
Grange, various farmers’ organizations, agricultural papers, 
much of the daily press, boards of trade, and other in- 
fluences have protested. But the distribution still goes on. 
As a matter of fact, the only people vitally concerned are 
the seedsmen of the country. They have earnestly pro- 
tested and at times vigorously fought against the legis- 
lation authorizing the distribution. In return, they have 
been assailed for maintaining a lobby at Washington and 
members bursting with what resembled indignation have 
belabored the seed interests for trying to deprive the farmer 
of something to which they said he was righteously en- 
titled. As a matter of fact, the general public has refused 
to consider that it suffered much from the system. The 
annual appropriations of Congress-are more than a billion 
dollars. he free seed distribution consumes directly 
only about one-fourth of a thousandth part of this and so 
the disposition of nearly everyone but the seedsman has 
been to treat the matter lightly. Of course, 
Congress won’t be in a hurry to abolish the system, 
even though it be indefensible in principle and in 
some respects vicious, so long as the public merely 
jibes about it in good-natured fashion. 

The absurdity of the seed distribution alone ought to 
cause Congress to drop it. Under the new apportionment 
there are 531 members of House and Senate. Think of 
these distinguished gentlemen frittering away their well- 
paid time and pottering around attending to the distribu- 
tion of little packages of common . Fancy a man 
elevated to the House or Senate by the suffrage of the 
voters, picture him moving his colleagues by an eloquent 
peroration on the tariff, the trusts, railroad regulation or 
currency reform. Then snogine him going to his office 
in the magnificent office building of House or Senate and 
there sitting down solemnly to ponder on such a problem 
as—how many votes in a package of uce seed, or 
whether Hank Thompson’s vote can be outflanked with 
a package of grass seed. 

True, Senators and Representatives do not actually 
do much of the physical labor of sending out the seeds, but 
theirs is the general direction of the distribution of their 
quota of mod sass and in the aggregate a great deal of 
time is spent by Congressmen in wrestling with the ab- 
struse problem of how best to utilize the free seed packet 
and the free bulletin. 

Better Use For $6,000,000. 

It is estimated that the Congressional free seed distri- 
bution has cost the Government something like $6,000,000. 
This is too low an estimate, but even such a sum would 
lay the foundations of a great agricultural college or, a 
shied to farm management and farm demonstration work, 
it would work a great benefit to farming and a. 
It is not seriously argued that the free distribution of 
seeds as practiced now by members of Co is 
of much good to anyone. It is sometimes said that it 
has resulted in encouraging enough people to | ow gardens 

and raise flowers 

to be an actual 
benefit to the 
seed growers. 
This is an opin- 
ion rather than 
a fact suscep- 
tible of proof. 
If it could be 
shown, it would 
be an argument 
rather for a 
more systematic 
distribution of 
seeds by the 
Department of 
Agriculture 
than for the 
miscellaneous 
scattering about 
of the seeds by 
the politicians 
Apart from the 
the 





































tribution are: It 
is wrong ir 
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EDITORIAL 


Time, the Priceless Jewel 

Time is the stuff that today is made of. Out of it have been 
made the centuries that have passed. Yet every day, every 
moment sees the creation of a new supply. Though represented 
by ages, it is never old. Tramping over the dead atomsof the 
years that have gone come the new-born fractions of time called 
now. 

It keeps historians busy recording its past, and almanac 
makers busy forecasting its future, but right now, as you read 
these words, is the only part of time that you are certain to po- 
BESS. 

Its value is above that of money or diamonds. Yet you can- 
not horde a fraction of it for future use. The rich man cannot 
possess any more of it than the poor man. But the wise man 
will make better use of it than the fool. You can see it measured 
in prospect on the calendar, or hear it ticked off by the watch as 
the seconds pass by in their rapid flight. You can’t borrow any 
of it from the future, so you will never be able to overdraw your 
account, or go in debt to time. You can steal another’s time, 
but you can’t appropriate it unto yourself. 

Of yesterdays you have already had a plenty out of which to 
make a respectable showing for the opportunities that have 
passed your way. ‘The yesterdays can not be recalled. You 
can’t move Father Time to grant you one sweet morsel of the 
past that you may enjoy it again, or one bitter moment that you 
may change the record. Let the dead past bury its dead. 

You can’t make restitution for the moments or squand- 
ered hours of yesterday. You can’t check out of yesterday’s 
time, nor bank on tomorrow’s supply. 

There are no tomorrows, except on the calendar—bright 
prospects, if all is well—nightmares of dread if you cannot face 
tomorrow with a clean conscience and a soul at calm. They are 
but"the buds of hope to which we give such tender care, longing 
to see the sweet + tate a reality. 

Some day there will be a sight draft on you and you will have 
to cash in your time. The recording angel will not ask how 
much money you acquired, or how many acres you possessed. 
He will turn to your page in the book of life and say: 

“] gave you so many years of time. What have you done with 
them?” 

And some will say, “I feared my master. I hid mine in a nap- 
kin.” And others will say, “I squandered mine.” And 
others will be able to say: “Knowing that I should some day 
have to account for all the time that has been so generously 
bestowed upon me, I have put it to use. I have transformed the 
days and the years into tangible things—deeds of kindness to 
my fellow men, money, lands, possessions of many kinds— 
these have I left for the good of others.” 

Look back over the past year. Take an invoice of your deeds 
as well as of your possessions and see what you have been doing 
with that priceless jewel, Time. If the past was not up to your 
ideal, then set your face like a flint towards the future and make 
better use of the eternal NOW. 


—fC RS 


Business Efficiency on the Farm 

In no business is there as much variation in the cost of pro- 
duetion or marketing as in farming. Near neighbors, with 
similar natural advantages, differ greatly in the profits they 
make. They differ because of a difference in management. One 
will grow rich on a few acres well managed, and another grow 
poor on a large farm carelessly handled. 

Some men never stick to a line of farming long enough to 
succeed. They are always chasing rainbows—changing breeds 
or methods, or from one specialty to another. Their failure is 
due to a lack of study of the thing attempted. Success is at the 
far end of a long road of study. 

Other men never succeed because they do stick to one thing 
all their lives, but it is the wrong thing. The rock-ribbed stand- 


patter is as apt to cling to a wrong method of farming as the right 
one, and when wrong, he misses the mark by not attempting to 
find a more profitable line of farming. 

The progressive farmer is neithcr a capricious nor a standpat 





farmer. He is willing to investigate new methods and ad 
them, if he sees any advantage there in. He devotes hinaelt bo 
— his business, leaving old out-of-date machinery or 
obsolete methods behind, just as he would shed his winter under- 
clothes when spring comes. But he has the stability that keeps 
him plugging away at his work with a persistency that leads on 
to success. 

Business efficiency is based on brains, health and stick-to-it- 
iveness—these three, but the greatest of these is brains, the fac- 
tory where good judgment is produced. Good judgment can 
be developed just as brain power can be increased. Good 
health is quite a factor in the destinies of men, and can usually 
be conserved or restored by proper living. Stick-to-it-iveness 
_— overworked becoming standpatism. It may be lacking 
at first to such an extent that the good wife has to come:te 
the man’s assistance and squelch an undue propensity to change. 

No business man would —" to succeed without adopting 
some form of keeping a record of his business transactions. 
With the farmer, every field operation is a part of his business 
of turning raw materials into a more finished product. There 
are systems and systems of farm bookkeeping, but so far as we 
know every farmer must work out his own system, to a great ex- 
tent at least. It can be quite simple and efficient, or it may be- 
come so complex as to be a burden. 

According to an investigation of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1909, the average cost of producing an acre of corn in the 
whole United States was $12.27, including rent. The average 
acre value was $20.09—a profit of $7.82, corn valued at 62 cents 
a bushel. How many farmers know whether their corn was be- 
low or above the cost of production? What determined the 
profit? Was the land poorer or better after the crop was re« 
moved? Business efficiency determines all these things. It is 

not a matter that should be eternally guessed at. 

It is every man’s right to have as good a home and as much 

a as possible. It is his duty to so conduct his affairs that 
e may enjoy life in the broadest sense. But every man must 
work out his own salvation. The world does not owe any man @ : 
living, though it does owe him an opportunity. 

“Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.” 


— FO R= 
The Menace of Money 

In a recent editorial we mentioned the incident of J. Pierpont 
Morgan offering Germany enough of his spending money to pay 
up a few billions of her debts before she went to war with France 
—But Mr. Morgan specified that she should not fight. And the 
war scare blew over. A h in that editorial said: ‘The 
serious phase of it is, that we have a man so rich in ready more 
that he can finance a great government in the time of need. 
Therein lies the danger—not of war, but of money power, even 
in times of peace.” 

This money king, Morgan, has some spending money, as was 
shown by a statement in the New York World of M 7, 1910, 
and no telling how that pin-money has grown since. 

Morgan’s own companies, $6, 133,487,000; Morgan’s affiliated 
companies, $2,752,095,000; Morgan’s banking interests,$4.000,- 
000,000; Morgan’s partners, $500,000,000; total memey under 
control of Mr. Mo , $10,386, 482,000.” 

: The World rem — senape hwy op coum 
ceecthge be e kings and princes of the old world, 
absolutely controlled or largely influenced by one man, 
to an American many solemn possibilities, but at this moment 
it argues with test urgency in favor of fhe reformation of 
the New York Stock Exchange. ‘ 

“A money king having at hand ten thousand millionsis worthy 
of the serious «i:~ntion of freemen in any case. If it be known, 
that by privilege aed favor and perverted laws his colossal 
operations are facilitated it becomes imperative that a power 
should be opposed to him which he and others like him, will be, 
forced to respect. Ten thousand millions have responsibilities. , 
They must not have license.” 


ere is a newspaper report right up to date that just came to’ ' 
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ndticé. It is startling. The House committee on banking and 
cittrency has been doing some investigating and in their report 
aré*these words: “Two men control between them over two- 
thirds—63 per cent—of the active wealth and natural resources 
of the United States. These two men are J. Pierpont Morgan 
and John D. Rockefeller.” 

Congressman Lindbergh said in an address in the House: 
“Most persons are now aware of the fact that approximately 
3,000 persons control more than 80 per cent of the entire wealth 
of the country. J. Pierpont Morgan, the king of finance, to- 
gether with his associates and affiliated firms and corporations, 
abselutely control the working capital of more than $10,000,000,- 
000 in which he has an interest, based on an estimate made two 
years ago. In addition there are other corporations whose 
stocks and bonds have been underwritten by these men and 
parties allied with them and whose combined capital is several 
times $10,000,000,000. 

After telling how this power works to water stock and bonds 
and how the Morgan group ‘“‘takes the cream of production,” 
he says: “This is why less than a dozen men have been able 
directly and indirectly, to secure control of over 85 per cent of 
the railroads; over 90 per cent of the express and Pullman com- 
panies; over 65 per cent of the telephones; over 60 per cent of 
the cx per over 65 per cent of the petroleum, and over 87 per 


cent of the steel.” 
—FO ge 
Women and the Ballot 


Women have now won the right to vote in the states of Wash- 
ington, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Michigan, Kansas, 
Armona, Oregon, and California. This gives some two million 
and a half women the same privilege that men have to express 
their preference at the polls. 

Doesn’t it seem strange that your wife, your mother, your 
sisters and daughters should be classed with criminals, idiots 
and insane, and be denied the right to vote? Are the women of 
your family so utterly incompetent to vote that the law must 
wevent such a calamity, while it grants the franchise to ignorant 
oer tei who cannot read the ballot; grants it to the lowest 
type of manhood out of jail simply because these are called men, 
and your intelligent women happen to be of a different sex? 
How do you stand on this question? 

Don’t argue that women don’t understand politics; that they 
do not read the papers. How many men can boast of superior 
wisdom along this line? Women do study the great questions 
when they have a right to cast a ballot on them. If they should 
be ignorant of great political questions they are no worse off 
than hundreds of thousands of men who vote. 

What sort of men oppose woman suffrage? The saloon 
element first, last and all the time. The political bosses like- 
wise. The egotist who likes to lord it over his wife and family. 
Heifears he may be outclassed in political sagacity. All fair- 
minded men must grant that women have brains and know how 
itjuse them. They realize that women have some responsibil- 
tees, and they have such a part in the business life of the day 
that they should have a say in choosing public officials. 


CRS 


Pensioning Presidents 

Andrew Carnegie, the multi-millionaire steel trust tariff- 
creation, has decided to pension ex-presidents and their un- 
married widows. Just for a little pin money so they can devote 
their remaining years to the public good by dispensing the know- 
ledge gained from their experiences as na ype hc Mr. 
Carnegie will give $25,000 a year—provided the government 
does not make some provision for them. 

This may sound mighty good to presidential aspirants and 
“exes’’ but sounds mighty bad to a whole-souled American who 
doesn’t want to see the menace of money hang like a pall over 
the highest office in the land. 

So far as yet revealed there are to be no strings on the 

25,000. The ex-president will get it whether he prosecutes the 
steel trust; whether he lambasts trusts and over-fat wealth in 
his speeches; whether he be of this or of that party faith. Mr. 
Carnegie simply wants to see a jobless ex-president walking the 
streets with a clean shirt on, and free from worry over the high 
cost of living. He wants them to keep their head up as they 
go cut among the people, and devote their political wisdom 
to the good of the nation without having to find a agro 
that will pay a fortune for every written word from the ex- 
president. 

And the widow of the ex-president—well, she must be cared 
for so she, too, can devote her time to the benefit of us all by 
using her White House knowledge for the common good. - 

Let’s see, the President gets $50,000 a year and traveling ex- 
penses to the sum of $25,000—if he needs it—and they generally 
do, for the president has become some campaigner in recent 
rears! Of course, it is mighty expensive living in Washington. 
But the President might cut out some of those senseless and 
utterly useless social functions and improve the digestion and 
slecp of a multitude of social parasites that infest Washington, 
and save a little money from his meagre salary. It does seem as 
though the president might squeeze through his term of office 
without spending every cent of his salary. In fact, it does seem 
as though he might lay by enough so that as an “‘ex” he could 
keep his shoes shined and look respectable until he got another 








GPO OOOO GDI NGI ONG GEO 
“Christmas Memories” 


Note: The following letter expresses so well the sentiment so 
many of ov~ readers have written that we give it a place here. 
We strivet o make our covers tell a story. We are glad they 
please so m any,—Editor. 

Dear Editor: — 

I woncer if any of your subscribers have been affected 
by the title page of the December issue of “Successful 

arming”, the title page whereon is pictured a pair of 
old-fashioned red mittens with the scrap of paper bearing 
the words “From Grandma” pinned to them. 

I want to tell you how the picture of these mittens 
affected my mother; it may interest you or the artist who 
drew those mittens. 

My mother is middle aged and she has just lost (a 
year ago) a precious mother who used to sit in an old- 
fashioned chair in the kitchen of the home-farm up in 
Maine and knit just such mittens—for Christmas gifts for 
her children. She did that many, many years ago, but the 
memory of it is still sweet in my mother’s mind and when 
she saw your title page “Christmas Memories” she looked 
at it for a long, long time. Thenthe tears filled her eyes 
and she said, “My blessed mother used to knit mittens 
just like those!” And I, with tears in my eyes, knew she 
was living her girlhood over again. 

“Successful Farming’comes to our door every month, 
where it is read and valued. My mother says that the 
years spent on the home-farm, where the dear, placid 
mother knit red mittens for Christmas, were the lovliest 
years of her life, because the mother was there then, 
and now she is with us no longer. 

Thanks for your “Christmas Memories” 

Sincerely yours, 


Gertrude Evans Burnham 








job. Our little country office holders who become “‘exes’ 
manage to live after they have been weaned from the public cow 
—and they get—well, some of them get $3,000 a year—and a 
lot of them get less. 

It doesn’t look right to work this pension fad over time, es- 
pecially when we see the harm it has done. For instance, Mr. 
Carnegie has a scheme for pensioning college professors. Every 
college almost—even the state schools are bowing the knee to 
the Carnegie Foundation Fund that hands out the pension. 
They have become slaves to the educational trust of which the 
Fund is the dictator. Its cunning hand has blighted the freedom 
of many an institution where truth should be taught in a fearless 
manner. Its influence is now seen over the great state schools of 
Iowa. The greatest revolution in educational history is being 
influenced by the same man of money who now proposes to 
pension ex-presidents of the United States. 

Long live the King! All that is left is to buy the crown. 
When a man has the control of the educational influences of a 
nation, the public libraries, her chief executives, he is more than 
king. He is a monstrosity that should not be tolerated in free 
America. Special privilege is responsible for his great wealth— 
but we, the common people, are responsible for what he does 


with it. 
—fo £ 
Protect the Birds 


We are fast being forced to realize the economic importance 
of birds. They destroy inseets and weed seed in sueh numbers 
that it is worth while to enact such laws as will save their lives. 

Down South millions of our best friends, such as the robins, 
black-birds, doves, etc., are slaughtered every season by the 
negroes and poor whites who use them for food in winter. This 
slaughter reacts on the northern states as well as upon the 
southern because we need these birds to destroy the insect 
pests. They feed heavily on insects during the nesting season. 

There have been bills presented in Congress to protect our 
song birds in their southern winter home and one of these bills 
should be put through. It must be provided that state game 
wardens may have the authority to check any ravages when 
birds get too numerous and destructive in any locality. Only 
by a national law can our feathered friends be protected when 
they are doing no harm whatever. Read what Mr. Hornaday 
has to say on our Bulletin page. 

There should be a closed season for quail in many north cen- 
tral states for about five years. They have been hunted until they 
are getting very scarce. The farmer has no better friend than the 
> a or bob white and he should impress upon the legislature 
the need of greater protection. It is not enough to have a closed 
season from November Ist to January Ist, and then give a 
horde of town sportsmen the right to hunt down these little 
favorites of the city table. If all farmers understood the value 
of quail, and forbade hunters the right to hunt on their farms, 
it might be possible for the quail to keep up its existence, but 
when both farmer and city man turn against this bird it is an 
uneven battle that can end only in extinction. So let us have 
the aid of the legislature and put quail and our valuable song 
birds on the closed-season list for a period of years instead of a 


period of months, Will you help? 
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Co-operative Live Stock 


By W. H. TOMHAVE, Secretary 


A new coopera- 
tive movement has 
recently been 
started by the farm- 
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operative enterprise 
anything ever be- 
gun. The new 
movement is the 
cooperative ship- 
ping of live stock 
from the farms to 
the large packing 
centers. ae 
in the production 
of meat animals is rapidly growing, and, in order to 
make it a permanent success, attention must be given not only 
to the matter of cheaper production of live stock But also to the 
securing of better marketing facilities. 

The total value of live stock marketed annually from the 
farms of the United States amounts to an enormous sum, and 
any saving that may be affected in the marketing will mean an 
added profit to the farmer, and an advantage to the consumer— 
maybe. The old system of markcting which has been in vogue 
for so many years seems destined to pass out of existence. 
Nearly every one is familiar with the common method of dis- 
posing of live stock through local buyers. Several of them lo- 
cated at every shipping point, drive about the country and buy 
up stock until they are able to load a car. Ry driving about the 
country they add nothing to the value of the live stock which 
they purchase, but they must be paid for the time they put in. 
This practice is wrong in ane and contrar-- to good busi- 
ness. At few shipping points is there enough business to keep 
one man busy all the time, and yet as many as siz are found in 
some places. All of them must be supported by the farmer. As 
a consequence live stock is naieted at a very wide margin be- 
tween the packer and producer.. 

A few years ago, the farmers in some of the more progressive 
communities in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa became dis- 
satisfied with their live stock markets and formed cooperative 
live stock shipping associations. This new venture was watched 
with keen interest by farmers and business men in many sec- 
tions, as the shaping of future methods of marketing depended 
in a large measure on these experiments. The success of these 
few newly-formed associations was far beyond the expectations 
of the founders. They found many advantages in shipping live 
stock in this way. It not only reduced the cost of marketing 
the stock, thus effecting a financial saving, but it meant that all 
stock was sold on its merits when it reached the market. Jn 
this way the farmers received just what their stock sold for on the 
central market, less the cost of shipping. It was demonstrated 
to the farmers that they could get a better price for stock which 
came up to the market requirements and was sold in a fat and 
finished condition. 

Minnesota has taken an active lead in this movement, al- 
though other states have also established shipping associations. 
Up to 1911, Litchfield, Springfield and Buffalo were the only 
places in Minnesota where farmers were shipping their live 
stock to market in a cooperative way. Since that time there 
have been organized thirty-seven new local associations, and 
others are in process of organization. In one county alone there 
have been organized seven of these associations and allare doing 
a flourishing business. A State Central Association has been 
organized which is to promote and help organize new local asso- 
ciations, and develop a uniform system of accounting. 

How Organized 

These cooperative shipping 
associations are simple and .easy 
to operate, and require no outlay 
of capital. They demand only 
the united support of the people 
who form the association to 
make their success assured. An 
organization is formed and a 
corstitution and by-laws are 
adopted: (Constitution and by- 
laws will be printed next month.— 
Editor.) The officers and board 
of directors are then elected, who 
appoint a manager, whose duty 
it is to attend to the details of 
shipping. The success of any of 
these associations depends largely 
on the selection of an honest 
and capable manager. He 
must be a man who has some 











conditions in gen- 
eral. Themanager 
is required to givea 
suitable bond, .ac— 
ceptable to the 
board of directors, 

















Form of Statement used and retained by the Manager as a Permanent Record of Each Car Shipped. 
It is filed with the Report from the Commission Firm 
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for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties. 

After the organi- 
zation has been per- 
fected, the place from which the live stock is to be shipped and 
the time for shipping is decided upon by the board of directors 
or by the association at a general meeting. It isa wise plan to 
ship during the fore part of the week, when most of the purchas- 
ing for the week’s slaughtering is done. Thus, the stock arrives 
on the market before the last few days of the week when the 
market is usually dull. 

The association usually sets aside one day a week when stock 
is to be shipped. In case there is not stock enough ready: for 
market so as to warrant shipping a car each week, the shipment 
is deferred until enough to Bilt a car has been reported. During 
the fall and winter season as many as six cars a week are shipped 
by some associations. The manager in charge of the association 
does not drive out into the country to solicit the stock, but the 
farmers report to him by telephone or letter when they ‘have 
stock ready for market. The kind of stock they have ready for 
shipment, and the approximate weight of each kind is stated, so 
that the manager can estimate the amount to be shipped and 
order cars to accommodate his shipment. On the day set aside 
for delivery, the manager and his helper are at the stockyards 
to receive and weigh the stock. Each man gets a receipt for the 
number of animals delivered, stating the weights on delivery 
and the number or mark used for identification in marketing 
his stock. Cattle, sheep and veal calves are all marked so that 
they may be identified when sold on the city markets. In this 
way, each farmer receives just what his stock sells for. 

Marking Stock ‘ 

A uniform system of marking cattle, veal and sheep has been 
adopted by these associations. Roman numerals are clipped 
on the right hips of cattle and veal calves. In case where cow 
and calf are to be sold ther, or the cow is to be sold as a 
fresh milch cow, the number is clipped on the right shoulder 
instead of on the right hip. The reason for marking the cow and 
calf in this way is that it will indicate to the commission man, 
when the car is received, that such a cow is not to be sold to the 
butcher, but that she is a milch cow and has a calf at foot. 
These numbers are clipped with a pair of small shears before 
the stock is unloaded or turned loose in the yard at the loading 
chute. Each person is given a number with which all of ‘his 
stock is marked. In case he delivers more than one animal, 
these are all given the same number, although they may vy, 
in quality al sell for a different price. Sheep are marked wi 
paint or dyes of different colors on the head, top of shoulder, 
or right or left hip. This means of marking sheep is simpler 
than using numbers as in the case of cattle and veal calves. 
The marks or numbers are all recorded on the receipt given each 
patron, and also on the cards which the manager issues to record 
the numbers as given out in order to aod Guplteation. 

The hogs are not marked but are classified according to 
weights and qualitv. No attempt is made to sell hogs separate, 
except in the case of stags, sows 
heavy in pig, or individuals of 
an inferior grade which might 
have a tendency to lower the 
price of ‘the whole lot. The 
reason for selling hogs together is 
that as a general rule they are 
more uniform in appearance and 
quality. To attempt separating 
hogs at the stockyards means 
considerable driving about and 
heavy loss in weight. Also 
a large bunch of hogs will sell 
better than a few individuals, 
and in weighing up a 
number there is no loss from the 
uneven ae scales ia. 
the case of weighing separately. 
All stockyards scales break 
even ten-pound divisions. 
example, if Mr. A. delivered a 

Continued on page 65. 
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Grafting by Short Weights and Measures 


By EARNEST MERRILL 


Not only does the 
Farmer ‘‘get 
bumped” by dis- 
honest county of- 
ficials where he has 
been negligent in 
electing such to of- 
fice; he gets it 
rubbed in on other 
and various occas- 
ions. 

He may be able 
to hold his neighbor 


level on a “hoss 
trade” or a “cow 
swap,” but the 


powers that prey do 
not trade horses nor 
swap cows; usually 
their trail is pre- 
faced or followed by 
a circular disc of 
metal, with milled 
edges and stamped 
designs on the side, 
designating this as 
“the God we trust,” 
or some similar 
statement. The grafter who goes after big money may make 
us mad but the miserable little picayune grafter who goes after 
the pennies of the poor makes us disgusted with him, ourselves 
for permitting such things and the human race for producing 
such! specimens. It is not always the coin of large denomi- 
nation which the grafter is after, as witness the recent dis- 
closures in the office of the Ohio State Dairy and Food 
Commissioner. 

Commissioner Strode was just a plain man of the people, a 
hill farmer, a man whom his friends of the country knew to be 
all right for the place, and a man whom the grafters believed 
would be “easy to handle.” The very highest praise was spoken 
of him on a recent occasion by a “high member” of a political 
party in the statement; “Strode, oh yes, Strode, well I’ll tell 
you what is the matter with Strode, J too damned honest. 
We can’t use him. We can’t handle him, he won’t stand for it.” 

“What was the matter? Why just this, this man Strode 
doesn’t seem to realize any difference between little rascals and 
big thieves, he classes them all alike and goes after them.” 


Short Weight Scales. 


So when he found a scale manufacturer making a certain 
kind of scale for which he made the claim: ‘We can sell you a 
scale on which you can buy twenty pounds of pork loins at 
nine cents a pound, retail them to your trade at the same price 
get your money back and three per cent profit besides also, if 
your business amounts to $10.00 a day FE ty we can earn you 
thirty cents in fractions you do not get now, thirty cents a day 
means you buy this scale every 180 days.’”’ Well, this had some- 
what the same effect on farmer Strode that the red parasol of 
the summer boarder had on Duke Bull; first it excited his curi- 
osity and then it “got his mad up.”’ 

Curiosity led to investigation which disclosed that on the 
chart which was supposed to show 4,608 correct money values 
exposed in plain figures for the odd ounces, every One was false, 
and would short weight the customer; of the 4,608 value figures 
on the chart purporting to be values of the even ounces, 2,028 
were false; and for the endless number of weighings of fractions 
of ounces, every value shown in plain figures by these barrel 
scales is false and would short weight the customer. And some 
merchants were 
using such scales. 
Seales for which 
they claim, you can 
buy goods for thirty 
cents per pound and 
sell them for 
twenty-eight cents 
per pound and clear 
three per cent. 

The investiga- 
tion led to other 
disclosures. Some 
dealers were doctor- 
ing their old scales, 
making them weigh 
more or less and the 
Commissioner be - 
gan his collection of 
mechanical thieves 
which to this time 
has resulted in much 
progress toward the 
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AND MEASURES 


Collection of Condemned 
Weights and Measures 


correction of this 
abuse. 

At arecent exhib- 
it of the Dairy and 
tee Food Department 
| . Commissioner 
/ Strode had a car- 
load of condemned 
and confiscated 
short and false 
weight scales, the 
direct result of legal 
activity along this 
line; he also had a 
very interesting and 
instructive exhibit 
of weights and 
measures, in one in- 
stance showing 
what you should get 
for a bushel of po- 
tatoes, what you 
more often do get 
in a smaller basket, 
and what you do 
not get in a pile 
by themselves. 
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Greasy Graft. 

Along a certain oil route served by a driver for the “Bald 
headed Pirate Oil Company,” the merchants had trouble get- 
ting the oil to hold out, it seemed to leak out or evaporate or 
get out of the tanks someway and they would run out of oil 
nearly every trip, so at last one enterprising and suspicious 
merchant, when his tank was dry bought of the oil wagon driver 
fifty gallons and as soon as the driver poured it into his tank 
measured it back out into a barrel in the presence of witnesses. 

He had been receiving three quarts for every gallon paid for. 
The measuring cans had false bottoms and were five quarts 
short on every five gallons measured. 

It cost the Pirate something when he went up against Strode, 
so if the price of oil goes up an eighth of a cent in your locality, 
don’t be overly surprised; good things come high. 


Poisons. 

The double bottomed measures and raised bottom berry 
boxes are an old story to us these days and we have learned to 
look out for imitation butter made from lard, cotton-seed oil 
and suet; but are we oggee on imitation turpentine and the 
dangers from headache powders containing acetanilid and 
drugs put up in imitation alcohol. 

A Grave Danger. 


On those farms adjacent to a frequently traveled highway 
the dangers from the itinerant vender of patent medicines is 
worthy of notice. He leaves samples of his dope, sometimes of 
deadly poisons and these through carelessness are thrown around 
where children can get to them,—sometimes his samples are 
given to the children for playthings,—and the angel issues an- 
other little golden harp. 

Our Needs. 

The ancient mystery of medicine we know now to be mostly 
bushwah; there are a few drugs which have a good effect on the 
human system, there are more which have a very harmful 
effect. We need a national law requiring not merely that the 
formula shall be registered with the department at Washing- 
ton and that its ingredients shall be pure or true to formula, but 
that the amount of each ingredient must appear on every pack- 
age. 

More Light. 

Few people will take knowingly into their bodies substances 
which will kill. Marry of the sure cures should bear the more 
truthful label of 
sure kill. Strych- 
nine, in small dos- 
es a tonic, is a dead- 
ly poison; so also 
are arsenic, aceta- 
nilid and a host of 
others. 


Alcohol, the basis 
of almost all so- 
called tonics has 
become so often re- 
placed by its deadly 
cousin, wood alco- 
hol, as to make 
these tonics a 
doubtful blessing 
their continuec 
use a curse. Why 
(Continued on page 13) 
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How and Why of Crop Rotation 
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By A. H. SNYDER, Associate Editor 





In a previous article I pointed out the 
beneficial effects of crop rotation upon the 
soil. It is my purpose now to briefl 
mention some of the other ways in whic 
benefit is derived. 

Rotation Kills Insects. 

The tax levied annually upon the farm- 
ers of the corn belt by insects amounts 
to millions of dollars for each state. To 
say that the corn root worm alone dam- 
ages the corn crop to the extent of five 
bushels an acre is putting it moderately 
and if it were possible to obtain the actua 
facts, the loss would probably be more 
nearly double that amount. Even at the 
low estimate of five bushels an acre it is 
costing more than sixteen million dollars 
every year to feed the corn-root worms 
of the corn belt, and it is but one of the 
many insects which extort their yearly 
toll from our farm crops. The cut worms, 
wire worms, white grubs, corn root lice, 
chinch bugs, etc., also come in for a large 


After a rain and 
wind storm the 
effects of the corn- 
root worm are 
readliy seen 


share Corn cannotstand | 


When methods are considered for keep- 
ing in check the insect pests there is no 
other method as effective, nor-are all other 
methods combined as effective as is a 
well-planned and faithfully executed sys- 
tem of crop rotation. 

Most insects will feed upon a number of 
crops, but there is some particular crop 
upon which each insect will thrive better than 
upon others. It is when a crop is grown continuously upon a 
preee of land that the pests especially adapted to that crop 
become most numerous and their ravages greatest. Again 
referring to the corn root worm as an example; like most in- 
sects, it has more than one form during its life. The eggs are 
deposited in the soil and are mostly laid during August and the 
first part of September. They hatch the following June or the 
first part of July. The worm when full-grown is about one- 
third of an inch im length and as large around as a pin. As 
soon as hatched it enters the roots of corn and burrows back and 
forth lengthwise through the root and just beneath the outside 
covering. Sometimes five or six worms will be found in one 
root. The roots thus affected finally die and rot off, leaving 
short stubbs. The stalk of corn is thus deprived of moisture 
and nourishment, and after a rain it often goes down badly. 

Generally the worm will have reached its full size in August, 
and it them changes to a small beetle, light colored at first, but 
soon turning to a grass green color. It flies from place to place 
in the field, or migrates to other corn-fields, depositing eggs 
whic remain in the ground during the winter, and in the spring 
hatch out to form the next season’s crop of worms. 

So far as known, the corn root worm works only on the roots 
of corn, with the possible exception of sorghum and kafir corn, 
and it is almost certain that the eggs are always laid in corn- 
fields 

Let us suppose you have a field that was in corn the past sea- 
son in which eggs of the corn-root worm were deposited. 
that field is again planted to corn next season, the eggs, when 
they hatch into worms, will find an abundant supply of their 
favorite food and a large percentage of them will live. On the 

other hand, if some crop other than corn is planted or sown in 
the field, the worms will not find a food plant upon which they 
can live, and will therefore die almost as soon as they hatch. 

The fact that the corn-root worm lives only upon the roots 
of corn, and that the eggs are laid only in corn-fields, makes 

rop rotation especially effective in combatting that pest, but 
is also very effective in reducing the damage done by other 
of our worst insects. Land which remains in pasture or meadow 
for many years becomes badly infested with cut worms, wire 
worms and white grubs, but these insects never become numer- 
ous upon land which is not allowed to remain in grass for more 
than two or three years in succession. Few insects can survive 
where a short period rotation of crops is practiced. Even if crop 
rotation were not essential to the maintenance of soil fertility, 
t would be necessary to rotate to keep in check the insect pests. 
Rotation Kills Weeds. 

What has been said concerning the effect of rotation upon 
sects applies in practically the same manner and to about the 
ime extent as regards noxious weeds. Most weeds thrive bet- 
r with some particular crops than they do with others, and a 
stem of cropping which permits of growing one crop for a num- 
r of years upon the same land, greatly encourages the growth 
weeds which do the greatest damage to that crop. Many 

nds of weeds are either kept in check or entirely destroyed b 
growing of crops such as corn and potatoes which permit 
yen cultivation. Otber weeds do not thrive or spread in 

| grain land 


up without a good 
root system 


, rotation aiso makes it 


possible to keep some crop growing 








upon the land all the time, and there is probably no betteror 
more efficient method for preventing the growth of weeds than 
to keep the ground occupied with plants which are valuable. 
If you are at all observing, you cannot have failed to notice how 
quickly a bare spot in a field becomes covered with weeds of 
some sort. 

Rotation Distributes the Work. 


“If there were no other reason for practicing rotation with 
a variety of plants, the welfare of the workman and his family 
should form a sufficient one.” These are the words of Dr. 
Roberts and he evidently has in mind the much more desirable 
condition of the workman who is employed for the majority of 
the year, as compared with his brother whe may receive a higher 
wage, but is idle a good portion of his time. Nor is the work- 
man the only one, or even the one who profits to the greatest 
extent by an even distribution of work throughout the year. 
Labor which can only be used during a portion of the year. is 
more difficult to obtain, costs more per day, and is of inferior 
quality. Men employed steadily e more interest in their 
work and are better men. 

Furthermore, the teams and implements are used to much 
better advantage and greater profit. On the majority of farms 
the cost of a day’s work by a horse is exceedingly high, owing to 
the fact that the horse is fed somany days when he does no 
work. Let us suppose, for illustration, that one farm is so man- 
aged as to require the work of four horses for three months dur- 
ing the year, and that another farm can utilize the work of 
four horses for nine months. Each day’s work done by a horse 
on the first farm costs the owner three times as much as a day’s 
work done by a horse upon the latter farm. We can scarcel 
over-emphasize the importance, from a purely economic head 
point, of so planning the system of farming as to evenly dis- 
tribute the labor of men and horses throughout the year, and 
to utilize farm implements as many days as possible. 

Rotation Lessens the Danger of Crop Loss. 

The man who grows one crop almost exclusively often makes 
large profits in seasons especially favorable to that particular 
crop, but he receives little or no income in seasons which are 
unfavorable. The fruitman of the West and the small grain 
grower of the North obtain large returns for their labor in some 
seasons, while in others they receive but very little. Where 
rotation is practiced, and consequently a diversity of crops is 
grown, a reasonable income is practically assured each year. 
A season which will cause almost total failure of one crop 
may be quite favorable to some other crop. Corn, for example, 
thrives best when we have hot, humid weather during the lat— 
ter part of June and the first half of July. Oats, on the other 
hand, does best when cool, dry weather prevails at that time. 
The man who grows both crops is practically certain to find 
every season more or less favorable to one, while the man who 
grows one crop exclusively is just as sure to find unfavorable 
seasons for his special crop. 

Rotation Furnishes a Balanced Ration for Livestock. 

To obtain the greatest profit from all kinds of livestock it 
is essential that they be given a balanced ration at all times. 


Corn is exceedingly rich in carbohydrates, and throughout the 
corn belt where corn is grown so extensively there is a tendency 
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to feed a ration deficient in protein. | 
This deficiency can best be supplied 
by gfowing more clover, alfalfa, and 
otherUegumes. The fact that protein 
can be grown in the form of legumes, 
more economically than it can be pur- 
chased in the form of concentrated feed- 
ing stuffs argues strongly for crop rota- | 
tion. One hundred dollars spent in grow- | 
ing alfalfa will provide about 3,500 pounds | 


COST OF PROTEIN | 








of protein; the same amount spent in| 
growing clover provides about 2,700) 
pounds of protein. One hundred dollars 
spent for bran obtains only 1,250 pounds 
of protein; for oil meal, 1,800 pounds; 
for shorts, 1,100 pounds, and for cotton- 
seed meal, 2,150 pounds. Protein is the 
most expensive ingredient of a balanced 
ratégn, and consequently the cost of a 
ration is greatly reduced when the pro- 
ten is produced upon the farm. 
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Constitution for Farmers’ Clubs. 
The following is the Constitution and 
By-laws of an Ohio farmers’ club and will 
serve well for any club by substituting 
the name of the club for the one given. 
Preamble. 

Recognizing the fact that we, as farmers, 
need to cultivate our social qualities, and 
to study our work ix the light of wider 
experience, we and our families, in order 
to help each other by better acquaintance 
and regular conference in matters of hus-| 
bandry, home comfort and economy, do| 
assOciate ourselves together as The | 
Practical Farmers’ Club, of Oxford, and 
adopt for our government the following: 

Constitution. 

Article I. The officers shall be a Presi-| 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be elected annually in 
November, and take up their duties in| 
January. 

Article II. The active members of 
this Club should be engaged in agri-| 
cultural pursuits, but honorary mem- 
bets may be elected by unanimous vote. 

Article III. New members may be ad- 
mitted upon receiving a two-thirds vote 
by ballot, but the names of applicants for 
membership must be announced at the 


meeting previous to that at which the} 


vote is taken, and the membership of the 
Club shall be limited to thriteen Fmilies. 

Article IV. Amendments may be 
made at any regular meeting by a two- 
thirds vote of the active members. 

By-Laws. 

I. The Club shall meet at the resid- 
ence of one of the members on the third 
Thursday of each month, at 10 o'clock 
a.m. Invitations to the meeting may be 
given by the hostess of the day. 

Il. Thirty minutes after the hour of 
meeting the Presiding Officer shall call 
the Club to order, and the following order 
of exercises shall be observed: 

1. Reading and approving minutes of 
last meeting. 

2. Monthly record of current events. 

3. Selections, recitations, essays, etc. 

1. The discussion of topics of the 
month, so conducted as to avoil all 
questions of politics and theology. 
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Read the article beginning on page 48. 
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‘*There’s a Good ‘Ad?’ for 
WRIGLEYS 


**Where?’’ 
**On the fence.’’ 


‘‘Her good teeth, appetite and diges- 
tion make her the best ‘Ad’ for it I 
know of. It’s 
the only thing 
she likes that’s 
\§2 good for her. 
Ts The whole 
‘JL family likes it. 
ao oN I use it my- 
lal self to sweeten ¥ 


gale my breath af-Z 


ter smoking. | 
== Always 
Buy It by the Box 


—of any dealer. It costs 
less and stays fresh 
until used.’’ 
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It tells about the present and proposed 
oleomargarine laws, 


Get these time-saving, labor-lightening farm and garden tools to 
( secure the greatest yield from your crops. Fully guaranteed, 


| No. 4 | Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, 


d Plow sows accurately a// garden seeds, cultivates, hoes, furrows, and plows. > 
Indestructible steel /rame. 


[No.8 | Planet Jr Horse Hoe and Cultivator does more kinds of work bet- 
ter, q' 


, and easier than any other cultivator. Can be fitted with plow and 
disc attachment and all-steel w new this year. 


Instructive ustrated 
FREE Descrives ssi en eee See 


S L ALLEN & CO 


Box 1108B Philadelphia 
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The Persistency of Vetch 


By WILLIAM C. 


SMITH of Indiana 


Author of “The Book of Vetch,” “How to Grow 100 Bushels of Corn Per Acre, on Worn Soil,” etc. 





Since the writing and pub- 
lication of the Book of Vetch 
the writer has had an expere 
ience with vetch which some 
would say was an objection 
to its use, but which I claim 
makes it a most valuable crop 
to grow on the farm. While 
there is a chapter in the Book 
of Vetch that discusses the 
characteristic of vetch 
about which I am to call 
attention, the particular 
instance was brought to 
my attention within the 
last month or six weeks, * 
so it is not mentioned in the book. 

The writer ha upon hisVetch-Alfalfa 
Farm two and a half acres of soil which 
five years ago would come squarely within 
the terms of worn-out soil, or soil that no 
longer produced paying crops. I doubt 
whether the owners of this soil had for 
fifteen years prior to five years ago secured 
crops from it that paid even one-half of its 
tending or cropping. 

Five years ago this fall this tract was 
slanted to hairy vetch, the sowing having 

eos made in August. The vetch came 
quickly and grew rapidly, and by winter 
well covered the ground. Early next 
spring milk cows were turned upon it for 
pasture and it was pastured until a portion 
of it blossomed and bore a crop of seed in 
spite of its continuous pasturing. When 
the seed was fully ripe a disc was run over 
the field and the cattle taken off, and a 
splendid crop of vetch came up again, 
which the following spring was plowed un- 
der and the field thickly sowed to sweet 
corn, the seed being run through a two- 
horse wheat drill. The corn came up thick 
and just about its tasseling stage cattle 
were turned into it for pasture. The corn 
was of fine size and made such an excellent 
lot of feed that it afforded pasture until 
late in the fall, and cattle were kept upon 
it until the entire amount of corn was con- 
sumed 

At this time, nor during any time that 
summer and fall were any vetch plants 
geen. The spring following this, the 

yund was plowed deeply and sown to 
Cater and alfalfa, one bushel of barley and 
twenty pounds of alfalfa seed to the acre. 
The au came fine and made an excel- 
lent crop of hay, same having been cut in 
the green stage for that purpose just as the 
grains were in the milk. 

For some reason, probably from poor 
seed, a poor stand of alfalfa was obtained. 
So the following spring, which was the 
spring of 1912, the field was replowed for a 
melon patch. 

In the summer and fall of 1911 when 
this field was in barley and alfalfa, scarce 
a vetch plant was seen. As stated, this 
field this year of 1912 was plowed and 
planted to melons as early as possible. The 
melons, were given the cleanest and 
best of culture, and at the time the picture 
was taken, as shown in the illustration, 
to-wit: August 5, 1912, a single weed 
could not be found in the field, but an oc- 
casional vetch plant could be seen. 

After August 5th, or when the melon 
vines had begun to set melons, as is our 
custom, cultivation was discontinued and 
weeds were allowed to grow so as to give 
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the melons a slight shading which is 
found ar. bat ss 

to ripen of August, for 
two or three weeks the harvest of 
melons was on. And such a crop of fine 
melons! Four hundred dollars’ worth of 
melons were taken and sold from this two 
and a half acres. And to gather this fine 
crop, the ground was given an immense 
amount of tramping. 

During the harvesting of these melons 
I noticed that the vetch plants were get- 
ting rather numerous, and were growing 
very rapidly, but I did not pay very close 
attention to them. But about the middle 
of October, long after the melon crop had 
been harvested, I went through this melon 
patch and was surprised to see a fine stand 
of vetch! And some of the plants had 
stems three to four feet in length. One 
plant had stems six feet in length. At thio 
writing, Nuvember 27th, there is as fine 
a st-nd of vetch on this melon patch as any 
one would desire. The ground is almost 
completely covered and the writer will 
—~ a fine crop of = manure to 
under next spring without the expense of a 

nny. Neither has this volunteer vetch 

een a hindrance to any other crop. And 
any one who would call vetch a noxious 
weed, grown under these circ 
would certainly be guilty of the crime 
base ingratitude. 

Here is a plant, the best nitrogen gather- 
er, organic matter and humus producer 
known, persisting in its growth under the 
most adverse circumstances, that it might 
ee | ~ — places of the earth de- 
vasta y the damnable greedy system 
of tillage called good ime system 
that is fast becoming our nation’s most 
vital disease. 

The very fact that vetch has the char- 
acteristic of persistency makes it, in the 
writer’s judgment, the most valuable of 
fertilizing and green manaring Plaats. In 

discusses 





the writer’s Book of Vetch 


fully this feature and gives the only danger 
that might occur from this persisténey, 


which after all is but imagi . If any 
seeming danger occurs the y is given. 
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Those who are not yet provided wi 
their necessary supply of clover and alfalfa 
seed should give attention to the matter 
at once. Obtain samples from com- 
companies and others who have seed for 
sale and submit a small sample of it to 
your experiment station for examination. 
They will tell you the per cent that ger- 
minates, and the amount and kinds of 
weed seeds. This is a small matter if at- 
tended to, but failure to give attention to 
it may necessitate years of persistent 
labor to eradicate weeds. 
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Phosphorous can be purchased in the 
form of raw rock phosphate ch than 
in any other form. It is essential that rock 
phosphate be applied in the presence of 
decaying organic matter in order that the 
phosphorous become available for the use 
of plants. A supply of ic mat- 
ter is essential even if no ferti is ap- 
plied. It makes available the native fer- 





One Man 
Does Four Men’s Lifting! 


A Wonderful, Positive, Safety 
Tackle Block for the Lifting 
and HANDLING of Heavy Weights 


Get Free Catalog! 


The Burr is the only tackle 
block that does the work of 
a chain block without bit- 
ing, wearing and tearing the 
rope. Locks as positively 
and holds as tight on wet and 
greasy rope as on dry. You 
can lift weights easily and 
handle them easily. So 
simple in operation 
that ome boy can 
change ee boxes, 
handle es of hay 
and do other heavy 
work without danger 
r of exhaustion. Don't 

strain your back and 
waste the time of your men in doing 
big lifting jobs when for 75c you can 
a 600-Ib. capacity Burr Block or a 

Ib, capacity block for $4.45. 


Burr 
Automatic Safety Tackle Block 


is the steomeeet, most reliable and 
simplest tackle block in the world, 
Thousands of farmers would not try 
to get along without one 
ortwo. The costis too 


















































































































The Burr catalo 
shows all sizes a 
s. Send for it now. 
arn dealer’s name in 
your neighborhood. (22) 


BURR MFG. CO. 
Vieduct 142 Cleveland, 0. 


Do Your Own 
Sharpening 
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Get This Steel 
Shoe Book FREE 


LEARN about this wonder- 
ful with 
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tility of the soil. Legumes and manure 
will supply the organic matter. 





| 112 Racine St, 








WN. M. Ruthstein, The Steel Shoe Man 
Racine, Wis. 
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Thee Winter Care of Automobiles. 
' Storage: When a car is to be stored for 
the winter, it would be well to observe the 
following rules: 

, First, the water should be thoroughly 
drained out of the car by means of the 
valve underneath the radiator, and by 
opening the valve or plug in the bottom of 
the water pump. If there are any other 
valves on the cooling system of your 
car, open them all. After the water has 
all run out, start the engine and run for a 
Dickite or two in order to thoroughly dry 
out-the cylinder jack ets. 

Second, small saw horses or blocks 
should be put under each axle high enough 
to raise the wheel off the floor, and then 
the air should be let out of the tires. 

Third, grease should be smeared over 
all parts that are liable to rust, and the 
brass work can be covered with metal 
polish. 

Fourth, put the top up and cover the 
whole machine with a cloth cover if one 
is available. 

The car in use: If a machine is to be 
used in the winter time, precautions 
must be taken to prevent the water in the 
radiator from freezing. The easiest way 
to provide for this situation is to add wood 
alcohol or denaturized alcohol to the water. 
A fifty per cent solution will prevent 
freezing at a temperature of twenty to 
thirty degrees below zero. Places where 
the temperature does not go so low will 
not, need so much alcohol and vice versa. 
Evaporation may be replaced with water, 
but —- should be replaced with the 
dolution of alcohol and water in propor- 
tion. If your car has a tendency to heat 

“and boil on a cold day it is a sign that 
you have plenty of aleohol in your radi- 

r 


ator. 
_ One of the newer practices this winter is 
° put a leather hood over the radiator 
at has a curtain in the center. When 
running, this curtain may be rolled up, 
and when standing let down to preserve 
the heat. If the car is kept in a warm 
place at night this arrangement obviates 
the necessity of using as much alcohol as 
would otherwise be the case. 

Starting the car: As all cars are hard to 

in cold weather, the writer will give 

ew methods that have helped him. One 
is to cover the car clear to the floor 

a dust cover and then set a kerosene 

p under the machine at night. This 

ally keeps the air warm enough so that 
the car will start easily in the morning. 
This method is not particularly recom- 
mended on account of the fire risk. 

One of the best yo is to take a cloth 
and a kettle of very hot water, and after 

king the cloth, apply it to the intake 

and carburetor, being careful not to 
any water in the latter. After a few 
ications the car will start readily. 

ill another way is to run a pipe or 
hése from the prestolite tank or generator 
into the intake pipe. The ine will 
start and run on the gas enough to warm 
up the cylinders and the gasoline vapor. 

Another method is to put a small elec- 
tric light in the intake pipe. In fact, any- 
thing that will warm the carburetor, in- 
take pipe or cylinders is beneficial, provid- 

there is no danger of fire. It is — 
helpful to prime the cylinders with a lit 
gasoline before trying to start by any 
method. Some ple use a small in- 
jection of ether, but the writer believes 
this ice to be injurious to a ‘ 

il in winter! Care should be taken that 
the cylinder oil used in the winter is thin 

ough to operate in the oil feeds readily. 
iso, it would be well to thin out the ofl 
if the transmission and in the differential 
gear case. 

If an engine should freeze up without 
bursting, never to run it but allow it 
to thaw out gradually before trying to 
start it. It might be saved by this method 
but never by the other —Ear! Butler. 
—~Stk= 
» Read the artiele about the Free Seed 

arce, beginning on Page 3. 





A New Model of the 
Silent Gray Fellow 


M°rE pulling power at low speeds, more 

power on the hills, more reserve power for 
sand and mud. That was the demand our en- 
gineers set out to satisfy by building the 


(5 actual horse-power—35 cubic. inches piston displace- 
ment). Dynamometer tests show that this motor develops 
166 per cent. more power at 5 miles per hour than even 
the former 4 horse-power Harley-Davidson, which was 
the acknowledged leader in its class. 145 per cent. more 
power at 10 miles an hour, 80 per cent. more power at 
20 miles an hour, 

It will climb hills, pull through sand and over roads 
impassable to the average automobile. The ‘‘5-35’’ motor 
will pick up from a standing start to forty miles an hour 
in 300 feet. At low speeds this machine develops more 
power than some twin cylinder machines with higher horse 
power rating. 

The Ful-Floteing Seat (an exclusive Harley-Davidson 
feature) places 14 inches of springs between the rider and 
the bumps. The springs absorb all jolts, jars and vibra- 
tions, making the Harley-Davidson ride as easy as the 
highest priced touring car. 

The Free Wheel Control (znother exclusive Harley- 
Davidson feature) is incorporated in each model this 
year. This device enables the rider to stop and start his 
machine by the mere shifting of a lever, thus doing away 
entirely with the tiresome pedaling and the objection- 
able running alongside to start. 


Description of these and other features on request. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


648 A Street 
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' Grocery Prices 
- Gut Down 
ERC, 


You Can Save 
Big Money by 
Supplying Your \¥ 
Table Direct 





No use to pay re- 

tail prices for eat- 
ables any longer. You 
can buy the very best gro- 
cerics and other house- 
hold eupplies direct from 
the great Larkin factories 
and save from 15 to &) cent 
on ench dollar. That's 
to $180 eaved you ins year. 
Easy to do it, no matter where you live, by our fac- 
tory-to-family plan, explained in this book. Weguaran- 
tee wholesale prices, safe and prompt deliveries, smali 
freight-expense and absolute satisfaction. 

And you deal with a manufacturer long established 
—37? years in business—2,000,000 satisfied customers. 


200 Eatables At Cut Prices 


We do not cut prices for a few days on a few articles 
Oar reductions are in effect every day an‘ apply toevery 
grocer, product we make or sell—2 in all 


Best of Quality Assured 


We have ro second-class, stale or shelf-worn groceries. 
All are fresh high-grade goods, 

To prove we give utmost quality we permit one-quarter 
of any package to be used WHOLLY AT OUR RISK. That 
is, if it doesn't please you, you may send back the remain- 
derand we will return all your money, PLUS WHAT- 
EVER FREIGHT-CHARGES YOU'VE PAID. 
Did you ever get a fairer offer? 


Our Book Free 
To Any Husband or Wife 


For example, our Out-Price Book offers: Fancy tea at 
half price; choice coffee reduced one-fourth; Righest 

rade flour underpriced 20 per cent; capned vegetables 
owered 33 per cent; canned fruits brought down 35 per 
cent; soap, chocolate, cocoa, baked beans, macaroni, 
noodles, table salt, starch, spices, flavo “ing extracts, pud- 
dings, cocoanut, gelatine, at half Pr es—in all nearly 
TWO HUNDRED GROCERY ARTIULES, each reduced 
from 15 to 50 per cent. And if you order $10 worth you 
may add t. it 2% ibs. of the best-crade granulated sugar 
at dcalb.! There are hundreds of other articles in this 
book—all sold at factory prices—used a! most daily—toilet 
articles and preparations, paints, dry goods, notions, 
bardware sundries, etc. 

We are willing tosend this Cut-Price Book FREEto any 
family and let you try our low-priced groceries entirely 
at our risk of pleasing. By sending the coupon below or 
a postal now, you get the Cut-Price Book by retarn mail. 


Larkin Co., Dept. 5 , Buffalo, N. Y. 
|_THIS BRIN 





GS THE BOOK — 





: LARKIN CO.,Dept. 5, Buffalo, N. Y. (4) 
’ I am the head of a family and want your 
§ Cut Price Grocery Book. 
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for men and boys who ca rr t trim 
wancut. satistact y jobs Ww they 
have really dependable tools to work with 
. re 
The Handy Working Kit No. 16 
A REALt t Composed of strong, high quality 
tox that have been carefully téd for the needs 
of the man about the house; for the young 
amat« srpenter: for everyone who uses tools at 
SOT another. Every tool gauranteed perfect 
ancden *alielacery 
Kit nutaings the following tool 


24 inch cross cut hand saw 5 inch side cutting pliers 

8 inch sweep brace bit Screw driver for brace 

1 Ib. adze eye claw hammer Alligator thread cutt'g wrench 
2 1.2 inch cut tinner's shears12"18" polished steel square 
No. 4 gimiet bit 1612" cutter jack plane 


1", 3-4", 5-8", 1-2", 3-8", 1-4" auger bits 
Packed In neat wood cas th hinges, hasp, and 
screws. \ put together makes a handy .ool box 
hest 


Price, complete, f.o.b. New York, $4.85 
value im high grade tools. Order a kit today, 
J.W Scott Hardware Co., 37 F Warren Si, New York City 


A remarkabi | 
j 

















land soft, which will be the case if granu- 
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Automobile Questions and Answers. 

1. Would like to know whether it 
makes any difference if an engine is cast 
in bloe or single cylinders. 

2. Also, if the new thermo-syphon 
cooling system is as good or any better | 
than the pump system. 

3. Also, if the three-quarter rear 
springs are as good as the full.—Albert 
G. Weber. 

In reply to your questions— 

1. Engines cast im bloc are in accord- 
ance with the latest automobile practice. 
| The advantage is more in the arrange- 
| ment of the pipes and jackets and weight, 
| than in being any better mechanically. 

2. The pump circulation is the usual | 
method employed for cooling. 

3. Three-quarter elliptic springs are 
usually ounnidesed sufficient. You should 
judge this by the riding qualities of the 
car.—Earl Butler. 
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How to Manage Your Granulated 
Honey. 

All beekeepers, and especially those 
who produce extracted honey, know that 
|in cold weather honey is liable to granu- 
| late and form a solid mass. 

| In the eyes of the general public granu- 
lated honey is looked upon as impure, and 
is supposed to have been sugared with 
brown or granulated sugar. Instead, 
however, of granulation being a sign of 
| adulteration, the reverse the case. 
Granulation is the very best test of its 
purity, for honey that has been adulter- 
ated with glucose will not granulate. 

For years the beekeeper has liquefied 
his granulatedehoney by subjecting it to 
a heat of about 160 degrees, thus bring- 
ing it back to its original form. 

But within the past few years some pro- 
gressive bee men have found that it is 
possible to sell granulated honey as such, 
when once customers are acquainted with 
it, and thus saved the trouble of heating 
and bottling it. 

Perhaps the best way to store honey be- 
fore granulation takes place is in the 
square sixty-pound cans, as after granu- 
lation it is quite easy to handle. When 
once the honey has become solid, the best 
way to get it 1s to strip off the can, which 
will leave the honey in nice shape for cut- 
ting into blocks. The next step is to take 
a strand of steel wire, each end of which 
is tied around a piece of wood for a handle. 
This wire is then slipped under the block 
of honey about two inches from the end 
and then folded around the cake, the two 
| ends crossing each other. 

As the wire is pulled it gradually sinks 
into the cake from all four sides,-and in a 
few moments will pass clear through. A 
common caseknife is inserted in the slit 
made by the wire, and by a slight outward 
pressure the slab of honey is made to fall 
off. Then slab after slab is cut off until 
the entire sixty-pound block is cut as de-! 
sired. The next step is to cut these slabs 
into little bricks weighing anywhere from 
\five ounces to two pounds each, which 
| are now ready for sale. 

The question of wrapper is one of in- 
dividual choice, the general plan being 











is 





to wrap the honey in a picce of paraffine | Jali the 

paper, ‘onl to place over this an outside | |New ey  — 

wrapper on which are pertes the direc- | |Spring very Wo- 

tions for liquefying. The honey is some- || Styles 

times put up in paper bags. ard Should 
The principal advantage to the bee-'| many 

keeper in being able to sell his granulated | won- 

honey as such ts that he can give more to || derful 

the buyer for his money, as no expensive | | bargains 

packages art needed, as in the case of in Waists 

bottled honey. ‘land Muslin 
If any beekeeper has not tried to dis-||Underwear 


pose of his granulated honey as such, it 
will be well for him to make the effort, and 
he will be surprised to see how readily | 
the trade will take to it. Let him be sure 
to have his honey granulated so hard that | 
it ean be handled without becoming mushy 
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This Dainty Waast 


Is Only 


$1” 


Postage Prepaid. 
We pay 
all mail 
or express 
charges 
on 
anything 
you buy. 
We guar- 
antee to 
please 

you or re- 
fund your 


money. 
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ing little waist. 
over embroidered voile. The back of waist is 
embroidered just like the front. The new ‘style 
collar is of plain white voile prettily trimmed 
with fine crochet buttons. Directoire baw. of 
black velvet trimmed with a crystal buttons 
shown in the picture is included with the waist. 
The sleeves are short and have turn-back cuffs 
of plain white voile. Waist comes in white only 


and in sizes 32 to 44 bust mea $1 00 
> 


sure. Our Special Low Price for 
You Keep House? 


dainty waist. Postage prepaid 
If you do, you will be charmed with this pirac- 


Do 
tical, comfortable and becoming hcuse dress and 
sweeping cap. Only $1.00 for cap and dtess, 
postage or expressage paid. 

; This neat, 
No. 4 V 21 service- 
able, well-made house dress 
is made of a good quality 
washable linon which will 
wear and launder in the 
most satisfactory manner 
The collar of the dress is 
made of white cotton cor- 
duroy edged with plain 
linon. Sleeves are short 
and have pretty cuffs: of 
cotton corduroy to match 
the collar. ‘he back; of 
the waist is plain, while 
the front down the entire 
length of the dress is trim- 
med with contrasting cejor 
piping. At the joining, of 
the waist and skirt piping 
to match defines the waist 
lines. The dress fastens in 
the front as pictured with 
fine pearl buttons, he 
cap is of linon to match 
the dress daintily trimmed 
with white cotton corduroy. 
This is an outfit that any 
practical housekeeper 
would be glad to have. It 
is a Lig bargain at this low 
price. Colors: lavender, tan 
or cadet blue. Sizes 32 to 
44 bust measure, _ skirt 
length 40 inches. Skirts 
are finished with deep hem. 
Price for cap and dress, mai! 
Or express 
charges pre- 


paid 
This catalog is free—Write for it 
It contains 





You will be delighted with this 
fetching and thoroughly charm- 
It is made of a fine sheer all- 





today 
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lation is not complete.—F. H. Sweet. 
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Grafting by Short Weights 
and Measures. 
Continued From Page 7 


should we need tonics anyhow? Usual- 
ly we can secure better results from a 
simple change of diet, and the expenditure 
of the same amount for fruits or cereals not 
common to the bill of fare. The use in- 
stead of sale of the choice products of 
the farm and the sale of the residues will 
often avoid the need of a tonic doctor. 

When we consider that nearly all of the 
causes of ill health must go into the body 
just below the nose where we can smell 
them, in plain sight of the eyes to see 
them; and that in the very process of 
mastication they are exposed to all the 
nerves of taste, it seems odd that we are 
ever sick at all. 

At the Exposition before referred to 
there was a life-sized model of the all too 
frequent unsanitary grocery and a model 
of the ideal grocery. The lesson carried 
so clearly and forcibly could not be 
dodged nor avoided. As we get farther 
along we like the iess to eat food in which 
the mice or rats have played or rice or 
beans o’er which the cat has strayed. 

The Columbus central market building 
has recently had all meat counters en- 
cased with plate glass or wire netting to 
come handling and contamination 
rom the thousands who pass. In the 
oli days it was enough to turn ones appe- 
tite the wrong way to see dirty hands 
tirn and handle choice cuts of beef, dirty 
fingers prod the steaks to determine if 
they were tough or tender. Of course it 
costs something to encase this meat in 
glass, but the loss by theft is entirely 
eliminated and anyway the menace to 
health was worth the trouble and expense. 

Also, every scale is sealed and gives 
true weight. The Ohio Dairy and 
Food Department favors the steriliza- 
tion of canned goods by heat not their 

reservation by the use of substances like 
nzoate of soda, poisonous enough to kill 
the bacteria therein contained; because, 
while the amount of poison in one can 
might not be sufficient to cause death of a 


human being, the continued use of such:| - 


poisons cannot but have a deleterious 
effect on human life. 

In the work in the Dairy Division special 
efforts are being put forth to draw at- 
tention to the dangers from impure milk 
and the few and simple precautions really 
necessary to prevent contamination and 
preserve clean milk. 


Tomorrow. 

The better the milk the better the 
baby. 

The better the paby the better:the man. 

It seems at first thought a far cry from 
babies to votes, but we know it is never 
over twenty-one years and the citizen who 
has been properly nurtured from birth, in 
a state or country interested in his health, 
culture and education, will be a better 
citizen for that care and training; and 
whenever we aggregate enough such 
citizens the evils we see in the present and 
which have oppressed us in the past will 
cease. 

The answer to most problems is more 
light; more light. If we turn the light on 
graft, graft will cease, either from the 
growth of shame from an enlightened 
public opinion, or as the result of legal 
énactment. Turn the light on many 
most, nearly all of our social,civil and 
political evils and they will vanish; and 
as man becomes educated above the ap- 
»etites and habits he will hasten to lend 
xis aid to make this old world what it 
should be, a pleasant place to live. 


FOR 


. The man who is doing less than his best 
‘is not doing all that he should do 


—FeR= 


Read the article on 
Furnishing a Country 


age 76 about 
ome. 


An AX. 
To Grind f 


Is it a long tedious task shirked by jj 
“oo about the place? + 

If it is, go to your dealer today 
and ask him to show you his line 
of Richards -Wileox Tubular 
Steel Frame Grind Stones. The 
kind that takes all the drudgery 
and hard work out of sharpen- 
ing axes, scythes, mower sickels 
and heavy toois., 

Sharpening an ax on a Rich- 
ards-Wilcoz Tubular Steel 
Frame Grind Stone is easy. For 
the ball bearing journals cause the 























stone to revolve easily and noise- Jf 

lessly while the operator sits on a ij ( 
ortable springy seat. Both \ 

seat and stone can be adjusted \¢ 

to suit convenience of operator. 7 - 

The slightly flexible, but sub- JAQy 

stantailly built frame adjusts 7 \) 

itself to uneven floors or sur- 

faces. No Grind Stone at an 

price, anywhere, can “hol 

a candle” to the Richards- 

Wilcox. 

You'll say the same—you'll 
be as enthusiastic as we are— 
when your dealer demonstrates its many advantages over the ordinary 
muscle-cramping kind. 

A posta! card wil! bring you our latest Grind Stone Catalogue and a very 
interesting little booklet. Send for them today — they're well worth 
reading. 

Richards Wilcox Mfg. Co. | 

144 Third Street. . . AURORA, ILL, 

We also make an exeellent Power Grind Stone that can be attached 
to your Gas Engine, 



















Take Your Choice 


23 Ee TEKS eh a ee 
between a Rock Island “C.T.X.” Universal 
and the commonplace kind of plow. They cost 
about the same. But remember, the “C.T.X.” 
Universal means “fat” crops, while the com- 
mon plow is apt to mean “skinny” crops. 


Beware of Air Spaces 


Those innocent-looking air spaces left between 
topsoil and subsoil when plowing have been costing 
the American farmer MORE THAN ALL OBNOX- 
IOUS WEEDS, BUGS, PESTS, SCALES AND 
PARASITES COMBINED. Air spaces completely 
cut off the water supply from below and cause 
crops to start withering and drying up the minute a 
hot, dry spell comes. 

7 Get a plow that doesn’t LEAVE any air spaces— 
the Rock Island “C.T.X.” Universal. 

Note the peculiar, corkscrew shape of this plow 
bottom. (Picture A.) The arrow shows how dirttrav- 
els— backward and DOWNWARD, not backward 
and UPWARD as in the ordinary plow. (Picture B.) 

The Rock Island Universal doesn’t spill any dirt into 
the furrow; turns the slice clear over, without crimping. Lays it flat and smooth, at the 
same time pul it thoroughly and burying all trash. Topsoil lies right against sub- 
soil—doesn’t leave fatal alr spaces. Water comes upfrom below, sust like kerosene comes up 
your lamp wick. It feeds the crop in dry weather. 


A Real UNIVERSAL Plow 


And don’t forget, this glow is a UNIVERSAL + 
plow—does perfect work in axy soil on any land 
Sod, Heavy Clay, Sandy Losm, Mixed Soil, 
ea y. 
Stubble Fields. 2) Corahelds 


. etc. 
No wonder the 
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ock Island “C.T.X.” Uni- 
versal has become the sensation of the farm- 
ing world. Yet st costs practically no more than 


the average / ~ 
a postal today and by next mail, the comp! story of the Rock 
WRITE! Geet le. aire eomnrctseiees teed fasts 
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Squibs 


From a Farmer’s 


Note 


The old year is finished, and with it are 
left the mistakes, the troubles and the 
trials of last year. They left their mark, 
but they themselves are pest. Like the 
crookedfrows in the corn field of last season, 
thev bothered us all the year, but now they 
are troubling us no more; and corn planting 
season with fresh 4 97 brn to make 
straight rows is in the future. So is life; 
the past we cannot undo, but the future 
always holds new opportunities. 


It is a lucky thing that in the winter 
when thechores need the most time we have 
the most time to give to them. The fellow 
who just hustles through his chores with 
all the haste possible and spends no time 
with his stock was never intended for a 
livestock farmer. The man is really a 
stockman who enjoys spending some time 
watching his animals. 


Last year farmers made money feeding 
steers. This year their profits will pro- 
bably be less. So cattle feeding business 
will always be an up and down proposition. 
It is somewhat of a speculation. But this 
is not so true of the growing of beef cattle. 
Last year the man who grew his cattle 
made money; this present season he is 
making money, aa the prospects are 
bright for the future. 


I love to hear C. A. Nelson of Waverly 
talk about his cows. He is not as young as 
he was once, but as he discusses the merits 
of his favorite Holsteins, his face beams 
and his voice is vibrant with h’s enthus- 
iasm. No youngster just beginning his 
life work is more interested or more enthus- 
iastic than this grand old man. He loves 
his home, his farm life, and his cows, and 
his tongue rejoices to tell it. It is such 
whole-hearted interest that boosts every- 
body along in their life work. 


We farmers are so busy chasing dollars 
we forget that we are as much pro- 
fessional men as the lawyers and doctors. 
There is as much dignity in our profession 
as in theirs, if we will make it so. . If we 
could only learn to till our fields and grow 
our stock with a definite end in view in- 
stead of dabbling in and out of everything 
with the fluctuations of the market, there 
would be a stability about our farm work, 
as well as greater profits. It would put it 
on a professional ~s 


I wonder why some dairy cattle asso- 
ciations will persistently cling to seven- 
and thirty-day records for their cows. 
Every dairyman knows that some of the 
oorest cows will for a short time yield a 
ery flow but fail to keep it up. We 
used to have a grade Jersey that when 
fresh gave two full pails a day, but inside 
of six months was practically.dry. The 
only test for a cow that has any permanent 
value is the year’s record. The cows that 
ywroduce high for the year are the profitable 
ind, and often they have no phenomenal 
daily records. 


The persecuted fly will meet a still more 
hostile atmosphere next summer than he 
did this. The verdict of the scientistis, 
that along with all the other crimes he is 
guilty of, the fly is also the carrier of in- 
fantile paralysis So the slogan “swat 
the fly” will ring louder than ever. 


Last winter the seed corn that we left 
out in the granary froze badly, although 
it was picked early in October. It was 
frozen worse than corn picked in Novem- 
ber and stored in the basement. This win- 
ter we are taking no chances but‘are hav- 
ing it all picked early and storéd by the 
furnace. It is a nice place to go and study 








Book 


it over. I am picking out the fifty best 
ears and am going to try breeding some 
corn by the “ear-to-the-row” method. If 
I can grow more and better corn, I will 
leave no “hindering stones” unturned. 


I like to read seed catalogs. It is one of 
the things I carried over from my beyhood. 
There is entertainment in it, for it starts 
dreams of spring, and there is information 
in it, too. The present-day catalog with 
halftone illustrations is the kind that ap- 
peals to me. 


It is on these cold winter days with the 


north-west howling, that one 
realizes the value of the shelter belt. The 
hardy willow has always been the pioneer’s 
God-send for a wind-break, but better 
trees, cially the evergreens, are now 
taking their places. A wind-break 
also adds to the beauty of the farm home, 
brings comfort to the stock, and increases 
the value of the land. 


Corn and tankage is the best feed for 
brood sows when we do not have alfalfa. 
This is especially true for young sows. 
The experiment station claims that sows 
fed on corn and tankage had more pigs, 
livelier Pigs, and cheaper pigs, than , 
fed ahother combination. Along with 
right feeding, the more exercise they get 
the better. If the sows have to jump over 
boards and crawl in under sills, there are 
going to be some dead pigs. It does not 
pay to neglect these details. 


I was in the store the other day when a 
traveling man in all the latest style of tog- 
gery such as usually accompanies such 
chaps, called in to sell the proprietor 
Somebody’s Shredded Cocoanut. That 
was all he sold. He got an order, and as 
he took out his order book asked what «ro- 
cery firm it should be shipped through. It 
just oceurred to me that shredded cocoa- 
nut must yield quite a fair profit to pay 
this chap’s salary and ‘expenses; to pay 
the firm who manufactures it; to pay the 
wholesale grocer a profit, and then to re- 
turn another profit to our local grocer. 
Now shredded coaconut does not interest 
me much as I don’t raise many cocoanut 
palms, but it ie an example of the present- 


day business system. Something is wrong | 


with the method we use in getting products 
from producer to the consumer. No one 
bettered that cocoanut between the factory 
and our kitchens, but they all increased 
the cost. Such a one-sided system is 
bound to fall. The catalog houses and the 
factories that sell direct to the consumer 
are a start to the solution of this problem 
of distribution. 


I am very sorry that Prof. Holden has 
left Iowa, although the change is a greater 
opportunity for him. He worked so hard 
for us these ten years he was here in Iowa 
that we almost thought he belonged to us. 
No one in the whole agricultural field was 
more sincere in his efforts, or worked from 
a higher motive than did Prof. Holden. 
Very few of us farmers over the state 
realized the full effort Prof. Holden made 
for us. Few of us saw behind that genial 
smile a grim fighting spirit that had to 
battle with secret opposition from those 
who should have helped him, for every 
advance in his work. But he was no 
grumbler. He — his way up and in 
spite of all was able to put the extension 
work in this state on an exceptionally 
high plane, both in an educational and 
a moral way. Iowa lost one of its great 
men when Holden was allowed to leave. 
—Geo. W. Godfrey. 


A DOCTOR’S SLEEP 
Found He Had to Leave off Coffee. 


Many persons do not realize that a bad 
stomach will cause insomnia. 

Coffee and tea drinking being such an 
ancient and respectable form of habit, few 
realize that the drug—caffeine—con- 
tained in coffee and tea, is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of dyspepsia and nervous 
troubles. 

Without their usual portion of coffee or 
tea, the caffeine topers are nervous, irri- 
table and fretful. That’s the way with a 
whiskey drinker. He has got to have his 
dram ‘‘to settle his nerves’’—habit. 

To leave off coffee or tea is an easy mat- 
ter if you want to try it, beeause Postum 
gives a gentle but natural support to the 
nerves and does not contain any drug— 
nothing but food. 

Physicians know this to be true, as one 
from Ga. writes: 

“T have cured myself of a copending 
case of Nervous Dyspepsia by leaving o 
coffee and using Postum,”’ says the doctor. 

“I also enjoy refreshing sleep, to which 
I’ve been an utter stranger for 20 years. 

“In treating dyspepsia in its various 
t I find little trouble when I can in- 
p Lam patients to quit coffee and adept 
Postum.” 

The Dr. is right and ‘“‘there’s a reason.” 
Read the little book, “The Read to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum now comes in concentrated, 
powder form called Instant Postum. It 
is prepared by stirring a level teaspoonful 
in a cup of hot water, adding sugar to taste, 
and enough cream to bring the color 
to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient; there's 
no waste; and the flavor is always uni- 
form. Sold by grocers—50-cup tin 30 cts., 
100-cup tin 50 cts. 

A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s 
name and 2-cent stamp for postage. Pos- 
tum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Best Steel Gate in the World 
frame. nied ea igen 


ssa 
K. VOORHEES, Mgr. StandardMfg. Ceo. 
* 340 Mrin St. Falls, lowa 


FARMS WANTED—"5"0"~ tiresttorere Dea 
pay commissions. Write de- 
sribing a lowestprice. We hel 
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Loafing Acres 

How about those loafing acres? Have 
you any? How about that little three- 
cornered piece of waste ground across the 
creek in the lower hog pasture? Can you 
afford to let that lie idle and grow up in 
sprouts and briars? We think not. Why 
not plow it and set it to catalpa trees next 
spring? It’s just the place for catalpa, 

and in a few years you will be proud of 
our little three-cornered plot of post tim- 
Se. Then there’s that little strip of 
swamp land over on the west side that is 
too wet to grow anything but swamp 
rass. How much income has that 
brought in the past five years? Prac- 
tically none; just grows up with swamp 
grass year after year. Don’t you pay 
taxes on this land? Then why not put it 
to work? Perhaps one good string of tile 
will make it the best spot on the farm, and 
the first crop will more than pay for the 
tiling. 

Scientific agriculturists have taught us 
that it doesn’t pay to have barren stalks 
of corn in our fields “just loafin’ ’round all 
summer doin’ nothin,’ ’’ and we know from 
experience that it doesn’t pay to have 
hired help loafing around, but how many 
have thought of the expense and unprofit- 
ableness of these “loafing acres’’ idle year 
after year? Many of these waste spots 
could be made to produce excellent crops 
by a little tiling or ditching. Some need 
nothing more than the briars and sprouts 
cut off and a few stumps removed to make 
them the most profitable spots on the farm. 

Occasionally these spots are not suit- 
able for crops that need cultivation, on 
account of soil erosion or being inaccessible 
and in such instances they may, 
often, be made a paying proposition by 
setting them to fruit, such as apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, etc. One of the 
finest little peach orchards the writer has 
ever seen was on a little three-cornered 
piece of waste land, where the railroad had 
isolated it from the rest of the farm — 
Walter S. Chansler, Ind. 


FOR 


Are You Going or Coming 
People seldom, or never, stand still for 
aly great length of time. You know how 
you, paced back and forth while you were 
waiting for a train, and you did it because 


quite | 





it Was easier and less tiresome than stand- | 


ing’ still. * 


The same is true of the great business of | 


farming, and of those engaged in it. 
are constantly moving forward or back- 
ward. 

if you are lending your support and 
talging an active interest in the Farmers’ 
lastitute, Grange, or Farmers’ Club, you 
are not only going forward yourself, but 
are taking others with you and are causing 
theadvancement of agriculture in general. 

4 you openly oppose, or even fail to 
take advantage of the benefits of farmers’ 
organizations, you are headed in the wrong 
direction, and are exerting an influence 
that tends to give others the wrong atti- 
tude toward farming. 

The man who feels that there is nothing 
for him to learn about farming, and, there- 
fore, no need for him to study his business, 
has a very imperfect conception of the 
great business of agriculture. He fails to 
realize that it is an exceedingly small and 
insignificant business that anyone can 
know all about. But, even if it were true 
that some persons are so fortunate as to 
know all, or nearly all, that is to be known 
about farming they should have sufficient 
interest in and respect for their business 
to lend their assistance toward improving 
and elevating it. 

Unless you see something ahead to go 
after, or are interested in taking sometbing 
forward, you are practically certain “o be 
going the other way. Anything that im- 
proves farming improves farmers and 
vice versa. You owe it to your 
business to take an active interest in 
every forward movement. 


‘Page 78 tells you how io ) build an open 
fireplace. 


They | 
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Get My Low Price On The 
Hercules Stump Puller 


END me your name if you have stumpy land, or even 
a few stumps in your fields. I want to make you a 
price that will save ae: atleast 50% on the regular 

price of the famous Hercules! This is the best chance that 

you have ever had, to get rid of the stumps in the quickest, 
cheapest and best way. 


Pull Out The Stumps! 


All S Stump land is loafer land, robber land, failure land. You cant 
teel afford to keep stumps. They cost too much money. They 
Triple take away half the realty value of your land—and they rob you 
P of dig crops that you don't get! Let me quote you my price on the 
—_— 
Yer GS 










world’s best machine for clearing land. 


You Take No Risk 


I'll send the Hercules on 30 days free trial—you to try it in 
your own way, On the stumps in your fields. If you 
keep it, you are still further protected by any un- 
qualified 3-year guarantee which insures the free 
replacement of all broken castings for 3 tull years, 
whether the broken castings are your fault or the 
fault of the machine! 


aiiirite Quick For Big Free Book 


You will be glad you wrote. You'll be 
pleased with the photographs, tettersand facts 
about the Hercules construction. My price 
will make it easy for you to own a Hercuies, 
potas to be gained by waiting—much to 
be lost. Write me now while my special 
price offer holds good. Address me personally, 


B. A. FULLER, President. 
HERCULES MFG. COMPANY, 
lowa. 
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A Good Farm on Easy Terms 


The Au Sable & Northwestern Railway Company has opened upa section of the 
most fertile land inall fertile Michigan; landthat produces great crops in grains, 
grasses and fruit:—40 to 50 bushels of wheat to the acre, 40 to 60 bushels of oats. What do 
you think of 537 bushels of potatoes off a sinige acre of land in this district? And there is a splen- 
did market for everything a man can raise. Abundance of good spring water. 


TO ANY MAN WHO Is WORTH HELPING 


This is really your golden opportunity to get a 
Here is what one farmer says: 








We have a very unusual offer to make. 
home, and we will tell you how easy we make it for you. 


“TI had been a renter all my life, untill I came here and bought a farm from you. 
My crops are fine. Plenty of game and fish. Healthy climate, good schools, 
good churches and a good sociable, friendly set of neighbors.’’ 


Now let me tell you how, with a small amount of money, you can be one of us. If you are 
willing to act at once we will build you 4 = and prepare 5 or 10 acres for planting, all at 
actual cost. Get our pro Dosition. Jou 't d Write me today and I will send you our 64- 


page illustrated booklet THE GATP WAY TO ‘A HOME With full information. 




















Au Sable & Northwestern Ry. C., £.% Se: and Sommlssioner | 














2 to 10 Bushels More Corn! 


With ovr famous patented Variable Device there’s no stop- 
or moving from seat to 
















number of grains 

ou can plant more kernels where soil is richest and less where 
soil 1s th Thus, you will get 2 to 10 bu. more corn acre, 
yet waste no seed and do no extra work. These extra bushels 
are all gain. In one season they more than pay for planter. 


Rock Island No. 1 Planter 


changes instantly from edge to flat drop and vice versa. Makes 
straight, even rows, reg ess of horses’ speed. Has positive 
and proof clutch. Special flexible connection to front 
frame. — ustable seat. ustable width. Discs or runners. 










Tried and proven 


30 or 36-inch concave, flat or open wheels. Now used by 10,000 farmers. 
and no experiment, Costs no more than 1 omaponernce Be planters. 3. 7st worth alot more. 
Don’t you make yr | to investi 


jay? ~ nd No. ‘0. 1, 
on 


mistake a 
markable planter. wn a@ postal Ow to W for price, foe, dgsert tion and and pictures of of 
and we will tell you where you can see this iden’s great book 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO., 7s. A “Second Ave. . ROCK ISLAND, 1. 


The advertisers in Successful Farming are worthy of your confidence. 
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Our Junior Farmers 
A Chat About Soils 


Our Junior Farm- 
ers have been walk— 
ing over the soil and 
digging into it alk 
most every day, and 
vet, | wonder how 
many of them ever 
thought of the ways 
in which it was 
formed, or the ma- 
terials of which it is 
composed. ge 
asked you what soil 
is made of, I ex 
pect a good many of 
you wouldsay “dirt.” 
gut if you think 
about it a little 
while, you know that 
a soil must contain 
water—not too much 
or too little, but just 
the right amount. 
It takes a lot of 
water to make plants 
grow well, aad they 
cannot travel around 
and search for it as 
animals ean. To 
grow good crops the 
soil must have mois— 
ture distributed 
evenly through it. 
If there is too much 
water it fills up all 
the space between 
the grains of soil, and 
that crowds out the 
air. So, you see, we 
have found some- 
thing else that must 
be in the soil. 
diving under water you have found that 
you cannot get along without air for more 
than a few seconds at atime. Plants can 
do without air around their roots much 
longer than animals can live without air, 
but if a soil is full of water, and the air 
crowded out, the plants will soon turn 
yellow, and a little later they will die. 

What Soil Consists of. 

The greater part of soil is made up of 
two materials called mineral matter and 
organic matter. Mineral matter is the 
heavy, gritty part of the soil. It is really 
the meal made by the grinding up of 
rocks. It is the part that would remain 
if you put soil into a very hot fire and 
burned it. A great many of you have 
seen an old, rotten sandstone which could 
easily be crumbled into sand; such stones 
are just in the act of passing into soil. 

When the grains of mineral matter are 
large, or coarse they form a sandy soil, 
and when they are small, or fine, they 
form clay. 

Organic matter in the soil consists of 
roots, leaves, grass, weeds, mariure, etc., 
which have become mixed with the mineral 
matter. When a soil is well supplied 
with organic matter it is mellow and easily 
worked and does not get cloddy. It gives 
the dark color to soils and makes them 
loamy. 

Then, a soil must contain living things 
beside the plants which you can see grow- 
ing upon it. The numerous earth worms 
open channels through the soil, and thus 
greatly aid the passage of air and water. 
The next time you dig fish bait, notice 
what a large number of holes you find bur- 
rowed through the soil 

You hear a great deal about the bacteria 
which cause various diseases, and prob- 
ably think that all bacteria are bad, but 
there are beneficial as well as harmful 
bacteria. It is the work of these little 
organisms, which cannot be seen without 
a powerful microscope, that causes or- 
ganic matter to rot. If there were none of 
them in the soil the manure which you 





Running Water Wears Away the Hardest 
Rocks and Turns Them Into Soil 


If you have ever tried| ple are inclined to think of -the soi 
|something that was made long ago, ae 





plow under would 
not rot, and would, 
therefore, not make 
the soil fertile. 
are some of 
the things which a 
soil must contain in 
order to be a good 
soil and produce good 
crops. There are a 
great many interest— 
ing things about the 
origin and formation 
of soils, and sometime 
I will write you a lit- 
tle story telling about 
the great glaciers, or 
immense seas of ice 
that slid down across 
large areas of our 
country, some of 
them covering more 
than a whole state. 
Their action in 
crm uP rocks, 
planing off hills and 
—— up hollows has 
been very important 
in making the fertile 
easily cultivated 
fields of the corn belt. 


Changes in Soils. 
But just now I am 
only going to call 
your attention to two 
great forces which are 
making and chang- 
ing soils every day, 
and you can watch 
their work. Most 


do not realize that soils are being made and 
re-made every day. Did it ever occur to 
you, boys, that although you may stay 
upen the same farm where your father 
lives, the soil which you will farm a few 
years hence will not be just the same as 
was cultivated by your father?- In addi- 
tiom to the changes caused by the cultiva- 
tion and handling of crops, two powerful 
forces, water and wind, are at work form- 
ing soils and changing them from place to 
place. They do not always work rapidly, 
but constant and persistent workers al- 
most always accomplish great results. 

You have all seen gullies cut into the 
soil by running water; they are illustra- 
tions of the movement of soil from one 
place to another. Whenever you sce 
muddy water running along in a stream or 
ditch, you can be sure that soil formation 
is taking place, for it is the soi! which the 
water is carrying that gives it a muddy 
appearance. Maybe you think that the 
amount of soil carried from one place to an- 
other is so small that it does not amount 
to anything; of course, what one little 
stream carries is not very great, but when 
you think of the thousands of streams, 
rivulets and ditches, their work is enorm- 
ous. People who have conducted experi- 
ments and studied this question a great 
deal, tell us that the = i River 
carries enough soil into the Gulf of Mexico 
every year to cover an area of 100 square 
miles to a depth of almost three feet. 
Add to this the work done by all the other 
rivers and streams and you get an idea of 
the movement of soil which is caused by 
running water. 

Probably some of you have land that 
erry now and then. If you have, 
you are familiar with the soil that is left 
when the water recedes. It has been 
carried from one of your other fields, or 
from a neighbor’s field. It usually comes 
from the surface of the soil, and is the 
richest part. 

The amount of soil which a stream can 


NEVER TIRES 
Of the Food That Restored Her to 
Health 


“Something was making me ill and I 
didn’t. know the cause,” writes a Colo. 
young lady: ‘For two years I was thin 
and sickly, suffering from indigestion and 
inflammatory rheumatism. 

I had tried different kinds of diet, and 
many of the remedies recommended, but 
got no better. 

Finally, Mother suggested that I try 
Grape-Nuts, and I began at once, eating 
it with a little cream or milk. A change 
for the better began at once. 

To-day I am well and am gaining 
weight and strength all the time. I’ve 
gained 10 lbs. in the last five weeks and do 
not suffer any more indigestion, and the 
rheumatism is all gone. 

I know it is to Grape-Nuts alone that I 
owe my restored health. I still eat the 
food twice a day and never tire of it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

The flavor of Grape-Nuts is peculiar to 
itself. It is neutral, not too sweet and has 
an agreeable, healthful quality that never 
grows tiresome. 

One of the sources of rheumatism is from 
overloading the system with acid material, 
the result of imperfect digestion and assi- 
milation. 

As soon as improper food is abandoned 
and Grape-Nuts is taken regularly, diges- 
tion is made strong, the organs do their 
work of building up good red blood. cells 
and of carrying away the excess of disease- 
making material from the system. 

The result is a certain and steady return 
to normal health and mental activity. 
“There’s a reason.”’ Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Paying Jobs—Get One 
LEARN TRACTIONEERING 


Tractioneering. We can promise jobs 
to at least 300 men this sprifg. A little 
teaching may all you need. Spend one week 
at ourtraveling schooi (within 150 milesof you 
anywhere). tuition $5 credited on any further 
course you take. Theory and practice on 
many types of gastractor. Course free to our 
correspondence students. Competent _ in- 
structors, splendid equipment. Welcome to 








all who mean business. Write for dates, 
tion and full information, 


Indiana Schoolof Tractioneering 


101 Pine Lake Avenue. 


FRE 


LaPorte, Indiana 
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carry depends to a great extent upon how 
fast it is flowing. When it is moving rapid- 
ly it can carry coarse grains of sand, and 
will even roll good-sized pebbles along 
the bottom of the channel. If the current 
is checked, the gravel and coarse sand are 
deposited first, and then as the current 
becomes still slower, the finer material 


is deposited to form silt and clay soils. —~m ae, A 7 Pp { Gi W 
Those of you who live near a stream are ence os ves ay 
familiar with the sand-bars which are} — @ at the Bottom First—So 


formed at almost every turn. You know 
howllthe water butts against the bank op- Does an Ordinary Rubber Boot. 
posite the sand-bar, but perhaps it has 
never occurred to you that the water e a 
butting against the bank is the cause of Right on the sole where earth, alr, 
the sand-bar. It checks the current so water and wear join forces to rot 
that the stream cannot carry so much ma- ‘ a 
terial, and the extra amount of material everything they touch, ‘“‘Ball-Band 
is deposited to form the sand-bar. Boots give famous 

The pebbles or stones which are found ° §! 
in water-formed soils are nearly always service, 
round and smooth. They are made so by 
being rolled along and rubbed against 
each other by the water. 


The Wind as Soil Builder. 

Boys who live in a country where there 
are hills are the ones who see the soil 
moved most rapidly by running water, 
but the boys who live in a level country 
have their soil carried from place to place 
more rapidly by the wind. You have It takes brains 
seen snow drifts colored black by the and experience, as well 
soil that has blown from a field near-by. 

; as good rubber, to make a boot sole, 


Especially is this the case with drifts , 
near a fall-plowed field. It may not seem and all of these enter into the 





to you that very much soil is carried from making of ‘‘Ball-Band” Footwear. 


Take a ‘‘Ball-Band” Boot and wear 
it out—you'll find it a harder job than 
you thought, because these boots are 


a field by the wind, but if you had to haul 
and spread what is carried from some 
fields in a single year, you would think you 
had quite a task. Then, we must remem- 
ber that the soil which blows from a field is 
the cream of that field—the very richest 
part. 


made to resist wear. ‘‘Ball-Band” 
Boots are made by men who know how to make them stand the snags, the 
bumps of frozen ground and the kicks of clods and rocks. 


In most of the corn belt states there Many friends have written us some remarkable records of what 
are great areas of wind-formed soils, ‘*Ball-Band” goods have done. We invite you to write us, especially if your 
called loess. Such areas are rolling, and dealer does not sell ‘* Ball-Band” goods. Look for the ‘‘Ball-Band” trade-mark, 
the hills look like immense snow-drifts. the Red Ball in store windows and on the boots. 





The soil is free from stones because it Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


contains only such material as the wind 


could carry. Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., 335 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
The loss of soil caused by washing and ** The House that Pays Millions for Quality”’ 


blowing is tremendous, especially in some 
sections. How these losses can best be pre- 
vented or reduced to a minimum is an 
important problem. 

Successful Farming will give a book on 
“Practical Farming and Gardening” for 
the best article, and a similar book for the 


second best article on “How to Prevent —s 
Washing and Blowing of Soils.’’ These : 2 ve, $25.00 TO $40.00 
books are nicely bound in cloth, are : 


printed on good paper, and contain 500 Boke On Your New Bu . 
ages of information valuable to farm { 





) 
boys. Their regular price is $2. . Phelps says ae’ll save you $25 to $40 on a genuine /f 
| The articles must be written by boys 2 fom ickory. is it worth ostal to find out? 
= —— re’ denart. ‘ ’ sit wo a postal to see the styles of ve . 
W ho read Our Junior Farmers’ depart a cles and complete line of harness all shown in [aware 
ment, and must reach us on or before "7 Phelps’ new book. Is it worth a postal tolearn “Sj 
{March 15th. Write your name and ad- : the reasons why,167,000 other people bought 


dress plainly and send your article to 
Associate Editor, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. We reserve the right . 


to publish any article submitted, if we so 
qdesire, and will not return any articles. 


—FCK= 








Omission. sc Why not get 
r . . 2 ae ’ ‘h e 
__ The excellent article in our December Prains pays postage if you erive bimn 8 let. 
issue telling “How Jersey Boosted Two ter or postal. Just say “Send Book.” 


Boys Through College,’’ was written by 
Mr. Theodore Macklin, and gave the 
actual experiences of himself and _ his 
brother. By mistake his name was not 
attached to the article. 


—FCK= 


Test Your Cows 

The most common objection to the 
dairy business is that it is impossible to 
obtain milkers. - Nevertheless, there are . 
thousands of farmers who milk cows for | { How about staying on top of the mud, in- 
nothing and many of them even pay a few| | S24, Of down in the mud, this coming 
*.1) Sor the peivilese of salle nghhe year? Wide tire steel-wheel trucks will 
collars tor the privilege Of milking a cow |f help to do this, and also belp to make better 
fice every day for a year. The Babcock |] roads for your community. Get in the game 
test and scale will tell you whether you for good roads. Ask for our free catalogue 
5 - of instructions. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 32, HAVANA, ILL. 


BG. Phelps, Pree., The Chie Corsiage Mtg. Co, | 











WE SHIPo“APPROVAL 


7 @ cent deposit, prepay the frei:gat 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
wnhkeard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1913 mode! bicycies. 

Do mot buy 

@ bicycle or 
FACTORY PRICES 23/5: 
apair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonder /u/ proposition op best 
iM sample bicycle going to your towa. 


RIDER AGENTS Sviier ty 


m exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sei 


TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
lamps, and all sundries at Aai/ wsnal preets, 
Do Not Walt; write today for our specia/ offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 0.134 GHICAGO 









are paying the cow or the cow is paying 
you 
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Despite occasional raids on the market 
by packers, hogs continue to be good pro- 
perty. No way can be found this year in 
which corn can be marketed to more profit 
than through hogs. 


On this farm we have been feeding our 
hogs half kafir and half corn. The kafir 
is fed on the head and the corn in the ear 
for we have found that hogs best relish 
their grain when they do their own shell- 
ing. Slop is fed at noon and this is com- 

ysed of shorts and the refuse from the 

ouse. 


We find that when different sorts of 
grain are fed in this way the animals 
to like them better, eat more, and make 
better gains. It is far better than feedin 
all kafir for a time and then going to all 
corn, 


We have never been able to make it pay 
to grind grain for hogs or to cook it after 
it is ground. When ground grain is put 
into the trough it gets mixed with dirt 
and the hogs will leave it any time for 
a feed of ear corn. In warm weather we 
like to soak the grain fed to both horses 
and hogs. The corn is shelled but the 
kafir is soaked on the head. 

If we ever build another woven wire 
yard for horses we will make it so high they 
cannot get their heads over it. ven if 
barb wire is placed along the top if they 
can reach over it they will get their feet in- 
to the woven fence and pull it down. We 
are in favor of 48-inch woven fence with 
two barb wires on top of that. 


On this farm the corn husking wagons 
were followed up with a gang plow which 
turned under the stalks about as fast as 
they were stripped of ears. On this field 
we intend to sow oats and clover and we 
are plowing it this winter so that we can 

et onto the land very early next spring. 
carly sown clover has more than double 
the chance of making a that it has 
when sown after the tenth of April. 


In 15 years of clover raising 75 miles 
west of the Missouri river we have found 
that the surest way of getting a stand is to 
sow alone, without any so-called nurse 
crop. We could never understand why a 
crop of small grain sown with clover was 
called a nurse crop; we should rather call 
it a robber crop, for that is what it is in the 
southwest. 


We have also found that the surest way 
of getting a stand of clover in this section 
is to sow with a press drill. This may 
sound odd to readers who live where there 
is always plenty of moisture but many of 
our springs here in the southwest are d 
and grass seed makes a far better stand if 
sown with a drill. With our grain drill we 
can sow just ten pounds of clover seed per 
acre if it is shut entirely up and this is just 
the amount we find best to sow. If sown 
broadcast 15 pounds per acre is not too 
much here and this is also the amount we 
use of alfalfa. 


Since our paragraph about sweet clover 
in November issue of Successful Farming 
we have had an inquiry about the amount 
to sow and how it is t put in. Those 
who raise it here use the same amount of 
seed that they do of red clover which 
means from 10 to 15 pounds per acre. It is 
sown in the spring just as red clover would 
be and those who have grown it here find 
very little trouble getting a stand. 

Still further answering the inquiry we 
would say that sweet clover makes ve 
good hog pasture providing it is kept “a 
eaten down. If allowed to grow tall it 





We do not think very highly of it for hay 
to tell the truth, and eyeler to stick to red 


clover. Sweet clover will grow where red 
clover will not, however, and it is the best 
thing we know of to bring up poor washed 
hillsides. No matter how the gully 
or how poor the soil sweet clover seems to 
grow well. 


In this section all the livery business is 
now done with automobiles and the big 
livery stables that used to contain long 
double rows of horses for hire are now 
empty and most of them are used for other 
business. It is only in stormy weather 
that there is any call for horses to do coun- 
try driving. e wonder where all the 
livery horses have gone; shipped out of the 
country perhaps, for we know of none that 
are out on farms in this section. The auto 
has put an end to the demand for light, 
leggy horses and the sooner the farmers 
turn to raising the drafters the better off 
they will be. 


Two of our neighbors recently bought a 
complete traction outfit consisting of 
separator, block of 5 plows and an engine. 
They intend to in threshing season 
and to plow, pull hedge, or do any other 
work they can get to do with the engine at 
other times. heir price for plowing 5 
inches deep is $1.50 per acre and they have 
enough contracted at that rate to keep 
them going all winter. There will also be a 

od many cross hedges pulled in this 
neigh’ this winter and the boys 
have that job for times when the ground is 
frozen. 

Many times here when we would like 
to plow, the ground is too hard and dry. 
This is usually the case right after harvest 
and if a ned. job of plowing can then be 
hired done by an engine it is going to pay 
to have it done if it does cost $1.50 per 
acre. We think too much of our horses to 
ask them to work so hard during the hot 
month of August and we have an idea that 


the men who bought the plowing outfit 
will not find many idle days. With such 
an outfit plowing can also be done deeper 


and that is what our land needs. On man 

of the farms there is a plow at from 3 

to 4 inches down and it wouid be the best 

thing in the world for that land to have 

this plow pan lifted out.—Coffey Co., 
an. 


—¥C xR 

Every Wagon A Road Roller. 

Farmers who use wide tired ns 
help to keep the roads in condition 
in all sorts of weather. By using wide 
tires on all four wheels, and by setting 
the front wheels at a narrower than 
the back, so that the track made by the 
front and back wheels on the same side, 
slightly overlaps, every passage of the 
wagon over a road rolls it almost as 
effectively as a regular road roller. 
In selecting the front wheels, be sure 
to get the size which will turn under the 
on This allows you to make a turn in 
little more than a length, and greatly aids 
the handling of the wagon at station plat- 
forms.—Horace F. Clark. 


—¥o R= 
Which Do You Prefer? 
_ The residents attracted to a town or 
city because of its prohibitory laws are 
a very different class from those who are 
attracted because saloons are numerous 
and liquor within the reach of everyone. 
Which sort of people would you rather 
have for your Rm «wl those who pre- 
fer a “dry” town, or those who consider 





=— 


About Roads. 
There has been quite a lot of talk about 
good roads in all sections, ye is the road 
money in your section well spent? Are 
the roads good? Do you know how much 
money your ae had to put on its 
roads last summer? If you don’t, you bet- 
ter investigate a little. Just drive around 
and see if there are many ditches or mud 
holes near your place. Find out how 
much money was spent in your township 
and see if it was spent wisely. 

_ I say all this use in m 
tion the roads are washed full of ditches 
on the hilly places, and on the even 
stretches there are altogether too many 
mud holes. The worst part of it is that 
they are not vaya The ditches, 
nearly all of them, could have been pre- 
vented, and the mud spots were once 
road, but made bad by bad i 

is I know in many instances to be 
fact. But all that keeps the spot wet is a 
little place on the outside of the road 
or, in places, springs. The lack of a little 
box culvert or a trench filled with sand is 
all that keeps them bad. 

In this section the soil is a sandy loam, 
the kind of soil from which roads 
can be most easily made, but it is not hard 
to see that the roads are not what the 
should be for the money expended. All 
poe Seep wee ane 38 oe a soil, just 

k around and see if you can tell where 
all that automobile tax money went to. 
See if a dollar did a dollar’s worth of work. 

_ One case of deliberate bad grading was 
right near my place. The road is down a 
mile-long wali between two ranges of 
rough hills where a t deal of water 
comes down. When this road was graded 
(?) last year the road gang neglected to 
clean out the ditch in several places where 
it had been filled by the wash, and as a 
result, the water ran over the road at 
these points, and washed it full of ditches, 
some of them almost impassable. At the 
time of grading one man and team could 
in one day have fixed those places, but 
now $50 will be needed to put that road in 

use the county 


~~ condition. A 
as 
that road supervisor 


that a wa 
+ and should. 

be wed to work those any- 
more? That is one instance; I could show 
many more. 

. mud spots, too, could have been 
remedied while grading, with scarcely any 
extra work; in fact, there are in one 
mile of otherwise good road, four bad 
spots which were not even wet spots before 
bad grading made them so. Even now 
they could be drained by a day’s team 
work, but not even that is done. 

That is just a sample of conditions gen- 
erally over this county. The road super- 
visor of this district is at liberty to put 
the money at his disposal whe:> he wishes, 
which he proceeds to do with a vengcance. 
He is never too busy to keep in repair the 
roads he uses most. 

But what benefit did I get of the $12 
auto tax I paid? It seems to me that 
every farmer ought to be given a specified 
section of road to look after and keep in re- 
pair between times of ing. T: look 
after the loose bri boards, the « .tches 
and the piles of dirt which are always 
sliding off a bank in wet weather, and 
which are easy to attend to at the time but 
a great deal harder a month or so later. 
He ought, of course, to keep his section 
dragged. Would not, some system like 
this be better than the present loose 
methods? That of course should elimin- 
ate the paying of poll tax. Some men 
might not like the plan at first, but 
wouldn’t a well-kept section of road be 
something to be proud of? I, for one, 
would be willing to try the plan, and I 
believe most progressive farmers would. 
But something must be done to stop 





own sec- 
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that a place is not fit for residence with- 





ts woody and hogs will then not eat it. 


ge 





pt # pomtibel sprinkling of saloons?— 


this road graft, intentional or otherwise. 
The money is being spent but the value 
is not received.—J. W., Iowa. 
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y Car 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Inevery makean occa- 
sional car proves almost 
trouble-proof. No break- 
downs, no repairs. 

The man who gets it 
tells his friends he got a 
lucky car. 

Butevery buyer of Reo 
the Fifth gets a lucky 
car. This is how 3 in- 
sure it. 


How I Do It 


A lucky car means simply a car 
built with proper care and caution. 
I have spent 26 years in learning all 
that is necessary 

I have all of my steel made to 
formula. Then every lot is analyzed 
twice to prove its accord with the 
formula. 

Then the finished parts are tested. 
Inevery part Lrequireover-capacity, 
not less than 50 per cent. 

The gears are tested in a crushing 
machine, to prove that each tooth 
will stand 75,000 pounds. 

Springs are tested in another 
machine for 100,000 vibrations. 


Added Cost 


I use big tires—34x4—to save you 
tire expense and trouble. This year, 
by adding 30 per cent to my tire 
cost, I have added 65 per cent to 
the average tire mileage. 

I use in this car 190 drop forgings, 


R. M. OWEN & CO. 





General Sales 
Agents for 


to avoid all hidden flaws. Steel 
castings would cost half as much. 

I use 15 roller bearings—11 of them 
Timken, 4 Hyatt High Duty. The 
usual ball bearings cost one-fifth as 
much, but ball bearings often break. 

I use a $75 magneto to save igni- 
tion troubles. 

I doubly heat my carburetor— 
with hot air and hot water—to deal 
with low-grade gasoline. 

I use a centrifugal pump, instead 
of a syphon, to insure positive cir- 
culation. 

I use 14-inch brake drums for 
safety. Also seven-leaf springs, two 
inches wide. 


1,000 Tests 


The various parts of this car dur- 
ing the making, get a thousand tests 
and inspections. 

Each engine,for instance, is tested 
48 hours—20 hours on blocks, 28 
hours in the chassis. 


Fitted parts are ground over and 
over, until we get utter exactness. 

Each body is finished with 17 
coats. It isdeeply upholstered with 
genuine leather, filled with the best 
curled hair. 

The electric dash lights are set flush 
with the dashboard. Thus the car’s 
appearance shows the care we use. 


Center Control 


No other car has such easy control 
as you find in this Reo the Fifth. 

All the gear shifting is done by 
moving a handle only three inches 
in each of four directions. 

Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. So the car has no levers, 
either side or center, to clog the 
way in front. 

You get in this car the wanted 
left sidedrive. The|driver sits close 
to the cars he passes. Yet you shift 
the gears with your right hand, just 
as with the old right hand drive. 


Costs Me $200 Per Car 


Reo the fifth, without these pre- 


cautions, could be easily built for 
$200 less. For the first few months 
you might not know the difference. 
But in years to come this skimping 
might cost you several times $200 


I know this well, for I have}built 
ears for 26 years—over 60,000 of 
them. I know the cause of troubles. 

I save this $200 per car by building 
only one model. bw building all my 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


own parts, by wonderful tactory 
efficiency. And I put that saving 
into these extremes, to save you 
after-costs. 

If you think that it pays to have 
a car like this, ask us to send you 
the details. 





Our thousand dealers now are 
showing the 1913 model of Reo the 
Fifth. Write for our catalog and we 
will tell you where tosee the car. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


Reo: the Fifth 
The 1913 Series 





Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 


windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170) 
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State Road Aid and 





By L. R. ENDER 






A good roads expert employed by the govern- 
ment department of agriculture toured Iowa telling 
fariners, commercial clubs, bankers and various 
business interests that the present bad condition 
of the public roads in the United States costs 
$900,000,000 annually, a sum greater than the 
entire freight bill of this country in the course of a 
year 
” The use of motor vehicles has broadened the 
necessity and value of better roads and an in- 
creasing sentiment is an asset to promote them, 
but some definite method of road building must 
be put into operation before anything of consequence will re- 
sult. The most hopeful way of putting into operation such a 
jlan in Iowa, at this time, lies in the automobile fund, says T. 
1. McDonald, engineer of the Iowa Highway Commission, 
which is the initiative influence that has brought about sub- 
stantially all that the state has done to better her roads. 

Engineer McDonald is a ready advocate of the best things 
found in the experience of states which are leading in good 
highways. An elaboration of Mr. McDonald’s good roads 
advocacy follows 

Under legislation passed by the last Iowa general assembly 
in the “motor vehiele act,’’ eghty-five per cent of all registra- 
tion fees paid into the state treasury is to be returned to the 
several counties in the proportion that the number of townshi 

he total number of townships in the 
state. This fund when so divided becomes “the county motor 
vehicle fund” and is to be spent by the board of supervisors. 
The purposes for which this may be used are as follows: The 
crowning, draining, dragging, graveling or macadamizing of 
yublic highways outside the hmits of cities and towns, and for the 
Puilding of permanent culverts on such highways. It is stip- 
ulated that such culverts should be constructed of concrete or 
stone, and that before undertaking any work under the pro- 
visions of this act the board of supervisors shall have the pro- 
posed road surveyed. On this survey the location of all culverts 
shall be designated and the width and height of road estab- 
lished 

This road survey shall be filed for record in the office of the 
county auditor together with specifications for the proposed 
improvements and the work shall be done in accordance there- 
with 

The law, as it stands, is entitled to considerable credit as be- 
ing the only provision now on our statute books which seeks to 
provide that the money expended shall be under a preconceived 
plan. It also is the only provision that recognizes, even in a 
small way, either the necessity or the desirability of some 
engineering skill being employed in highway improvement. 
The law is open to the objection that it provides for two classes 
of work, and in the absence of any ruling on the expenditure of 
this fund such surveys as have been made are confessedly for the 
purpose of complying with the law rather than for the more 
essential purpose of road improvement. As it stands the act 
provides only for temporary work, in that “crowning,” as it is 
generally understood, and “dragging” are both temporary 
operations ‘Draining, graveling and macadamizing’”’ are 
more permanent work. 

The fund is not sufficiently large in any one county at present, 
and probably will not be large enough for some time to come, 
to accomplish, unaided, much permanent road building. Of 
the more temporary work it will be sufficient to accomplish 
considerable. 

This, it seems, is the essence of the matter: Shall the auto- 
mobile tax be used for temporary work, or shall it be used for 
permanent work? From any angle of approach it would seem 
that the only answer must be that every penny of the automo- 
bile tax should be spent for permanent work. 

In 1911 Iowa spent more than $7,000,000 on roads and 
bridges, but of this sum only $527,000 was from the motor 
vehicle tax, the remainder being the property and labor taxes. 
It can be readily seen that the motor vehicle tax in its present 
amount, even with the increase normally to be expected, can 
add little to the net results so long as this tax is expended in 
materially the same way as are all the other road and bridge 


in each county bears to t 








A Split Log Drag 


taxes. It is believed that it is a conservative statement to say 
that the net results of the automobile tax to date have been the 
disappointed expectations of the motorists who pay this tax 
rather than actual road improvements. 

Any satisfactory solution of the road problem involves a 
classification of the roads in the state into of primary and 
those of secondary importance. So long as all roads are held on 
a par there can be but very slow improvement over the total 
mileage. By dividing these roads into two classes strictly accord- 
ing to the traffic carried, the road improvement of the primary 
system will be tly accelerated. lowa has approximately 
102,000 miles of public highway, but the primary system of 
roads would probably not ex ten to fifteen per cent of this 
amount. That is, with 10,000 to 15,000 miles of improved road 
it is estimated that every trading point in the state could be 
reached from at least two directions by main traveled roads. 
In Cerro Gordo county, members of the board of supervisors 
have estimated that by improving about 116 miles of a total of 
more than 1,000 miles every trading point in the county will be 
reached by a main road, and every district of the county will be 
served within a reasonable distance by this primary system. 

There is further involved in this classification of roads the 
question of county or township control. Such a system would 
necessarily be inter-township and cross-county, the control 
of the primary system of is resting with the board of super- 
visors. The secondary or more purely township roads should 
remain as now under the control of the township trustees. Un- 
der our present system we have conflicting authorities. Both 
the township and the county are given some money for road 
improvement, but the authority is concurrent and overlapping, 
and the responsibility cannot be upon either the town- 
ship or the county alone. Under these conditions it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why road improvement, even though con- 
siderable annual expenses are made, still remains in an un- 
organized condition. It will continue so to remain until the 
responsibility is more clearly fixed and the expenditure for road 
improvement is made mpre directly dependent on the traffic 
carried. In the ultimate analysis, from the standpoint of the 
public, the traffic, present and prospective, should determine 
the expenditure of the ublic fund. 

Carrying this road dassification one step in advance it will 
be seen that the cross-county roads, which would form the 
primary system of any one county, could be so determined as to 
join with the primary system of the bordering counties. Thus 
taken together the pri system of the counties becomes the 
primary system for the whole state, part of which will become 
the great trans-state roads, the remaining roads of the system 
acting as feeders to these. The latter part of this system will 
work out automatically once the roads are classified in the 
counties. 

Perhaps this may seem a rather involved method of reachin 
road conditions in the state but a comparatively simple bi 
could be drawn and enacted authorizing and requiring the board 
of supervisors of each county to prepare a road map on which 

be outlined the main traveled roads of the county con- 
necting all the trading points in the county, and generally speak- 
ing, to incorporate in this system a main road approaching each 
trading point from the four directions. This would constitute 
the primary system, and the board of supervisors should be 
given a county road fund of about three mills to use in grading 
and maintaining these roads. 


Continued on Page 37 
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~ FOR YOU! 


I Will Make Three Times As 
Many Engines for 1913 As I 
Made in 1912—This Means 
ee Lower Prices for You. 


HY should any Farmer buy a Gasoline Engine from anyone but me? I know that some are still going 
elsewhere, but I can not, for the life of me, see why. Quality and price are the only considerations 
that should enter into the purchase of a Farm Engine. Now, as Galloway Engines are the “‘top-notch’’ 

for quality, selling at prices below all others anywhere near as perfect, the question remains—why should any 
Farmer buy a Gasoline Engine except from Galloway. 





OW, let’s get right at the meat of this Engine matter and findjout what’s what. Afterall’s said and done, you buy an 
Engine because you need one, and you want the best Engine at the lowest price, and on the most liberal payment terms. 
Isn't that all there is to it? Very well, first, then, what is ‘‘quality’’ in an Engine—how do you judge it? By the 
ciaims put forth by some Manufacturer, Dealer or Agent? Certainly not! ‘Talk is cheap. It’s only human nature for each fel- 
low to say (and really beleive, maybe) that HIS Engine is the best. No—it’s not what anybody says about his Engine, but what 
the Engine, itself, says to you—that really counts. So when any salesman praises his Engine for high quality, just call his atten- 
tion to— 
, 3 Ask him if he will run his Engine along-side a 
Galloway’s Free 30 Day’s Actual “Galloway on you pace 2 Raine Amocide 
+ Hy you judge i I will. Yes anytime! 
Farm Test for Engine Quality If my Galloway Engine—any horse power, 1% up 
to 15—fails to make good against even the very high- 
¢st priced Engines, the trial will not cost you a penny. No sale, remember, until you say so. You just listen to what the 
**Galloway”’ says in the 30-Day Free Farm Test for Quality, aud if the talk doesn’t convince you—if you are not absolutely sat- 


isfied that the ‘‘Galloway’’ is the best Engine you ever saw work—at any price—just return it to me. I will stand freight 
both ways, and you'll not be out a penny. Now what about my positive claim that 








Galloway’s Gasoline Engines Are joi eihiove: pian with nthe ier Of come 


Lowest Priced Quality Engines prices a ‘Seeile neal Hw eae 
_Engine at $109.50, for example, stands up and 
‘tmakes good” side by side on your farm with some dealer’s 5 H. P. Engine at around $225, you just naturally will pick the 
“Galloway’’—won’t you? Of course! Well, that’s the way my Engines must seil themselves. I make and sell everyone 
direct from my eg Th th h dealers. You can’t buy a “Galloway” until oy are first absolutely satisfied as to both 
Quality and Price. If I knew of a fairer, squarer way to sell Engines, or if you do, I would at once adopt it. I still fail 
to see why any Farmer should buy a Gasoline Engine from anyone but William Galloway. 


I, as President of the 
Wm. Galloway Co., here- 


by issue this challenge. 
e will pay $5,000 in 
re to one one who will 

7 orci ie 

Wm. alloway Co. is not 


E owned or in any manner 
dictated to or controlled 
by any Catalog House or 
ist. 2— crank 
shafts of all Galloway Engines are made only trom finest steel—never from cast 
iron. 3—Galloway Cream Separators, Gasoline Engines and Manure Spread- 
ers are made by skilled workers trom high-grade materials in Galloway's own 
faetories, equipped with finest automatic machinery. 4—The Wm. Galloway 
Co. carries out in good faith every offer made as to its Free Trial Tests, Guaran- 
tee of Quality, Refund of Money, ete. This challenge is open to all. The 
$5,000 in gold is on deposit in the Blackhawk National Bank of Waterloo. 
So when anyone tells anything contrary to any of the four claims above 
stated, just show him chin challenges and point out how easily he can earn $5,000 
if he is telling the truth. Address all letters to Waterloo. 


FREE: OATS (imimia 


. ; . : WM. GALLOWAY, President. 
We own three sections of land in Canada on which we make a specialty of ’ J 
growing a Wonderful, New, Imported Northern Seed Oat that we want to Wm. Galloway Co, KB 195 Galloway Station, Waterico, lows 











introduce on every farm in United States. ‘n order to make these splendid Please send me, FREE, Galloway's Big 50-Page Engine 
big, hardy, Northern-grown Oats known to the readers of this paper, I have a Book in four colors and Special Offer.to Ten Men or More 
arranged to offer a su —F REE—to any farmer who sends bis name and ad- in Every Township. 

dress for my Special Offer to Ten or More Men in Each Township. 


We are making a Fighting Compaign for More and Better Oats. Will you join 7 ‘a Golloway's Big Free Canadian New Seed Oats Offer and s 


us? Here is your chance to double and triple your Oats Crop with the Famous, Wond Oats Book filled with Priceless !nformation. 


Imported, Regenerated Swedish, Select Seed Oats, that germinate nearly 100 
per cent and yielded 75 to 141 busbels to acre in this country last ye x. 4 Name 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President ee ee 


COURT... occ c ccc n sewer reece nec eee TOMO s ses eeereweeeerseseees 
The Wm. Galleway Co., KB195, Galloway Station, 


WATERLOO, OWA (You will also get My 1913, 5-Color General Line Catalog—Free.) 
-— ee eS SS 5 Tf ee oe 
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CANADA’S OFFERING 


To The Yao Amowenn | Rueh to 







having nearly a million % his own people 
already settied there. ou desire to 
know why the condition ae Canadian 
Settier is so prosperous write to any of 
the Canadian Government Seems and 
send for literature, rates, &c., 


Frank H. Hewitt 


Des Moines, Ia. 








or address Supt. of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


GROW GRAPES 


It’s easy and the arbors bear 
many years. Fruit sells well 
everywhere, is wholesome and 
delicious. Never enough on 
P| market to supply the demand. 
7 Streng Concord | Oc 
Grape Vines Prepaid 
Yield quantities < spaeteue fruit. Best 
nera! purpose variet. , healthy and 
pendable cropper. of —- f ese vines! 4 
The biggest plant bargain of the season. 
INTERESTING 
CATALOGUE FREE 
Honest descriptions and illus-¢ 
trations make it asafe guide to Ya 
good nursery stock. Learn all 
about our plants and meth- 
ods. Send for book today! 


MATIONAL NURSERIES 
[DEPT 26 LAWRENCE, 


at Our Ris ith Stump Puller 


Lu = out every tree 
olearing 
m a onete A 4, —t. @ day, doing 
the work of twenty men. We want 
you to seead for our 3 year gueren- 
toe against breakege 601 our 
Addrese 


Co. 
























































~FARMS 


| these up only helps them spread as eac 


Weeds and Methods of Destruction. 


Weeds are as destructive to the growth 
and profitable raising of crops as the 
numerous diseases are to stock. Numer- 
ous weeds on the farm and roadsides, in 
the fence corners and out of the way 
places speak volumes against the business 
management and tidy tastes of the oper- 
ator. 

The writer visited an up-to-date farm- 
er. Seeing very few w he remarked, 
“You have but few weeds.” “I have the 
cleanest farm in Kansas,” replied the 
farmer. His statement covered much 
territory but I give him credit at least for 
having a farm the freest of weeds of any 
I have seen for years. How does he do it? 
He keeps a nice drove of sheep and rotates 
his crops. His sheep and cattle run in the 
pasture until oats and small grain are off 
the fields. During the dry season they 
run over the oat and wheat stubble thus 
letting his pasture have an easy time. In 
the latter days of August or first of Sep- 
tember the sheep have full range of the corn 
fields and they clean out cockle burs, 
fox tail and other weeds, even strippin 
the corn up to theears. By this soothed 
but few weeds bother him and much 
mutton is produced from weeds that other- 
wise would be worthless. A fair sized 
drove of sheep will soon do away with the 
surplus weeds of an ordinary farm and 
make a nice profit for their owner. This 
method will undoubtedly become more 
general. It is not expensive, there being 
no labor hire to pay for the work, as the 
sheep utilize the weeds in the manu- 
facture of wool and mutton. For the 
farmer who does not keep sheep but wishes 
to have a clean farm the following methods 
will do much towards solving the weed 
problem. 

There are many perennial, or live for- 
ever, weeds, such as milk-weed, morn- 
ing glory and horse nettle. Plowin 





FLORIDA 


Book Free 


We want every General and Mixed 
Farmer, Dairyman, Stock Raiser, Trucker 
and Fruit Grower to know all about the ex- 
cellent opportunities open at Santa Rosa, 
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Send today f. 
an og our lenge 


sample of soil, cad” a... 
rove these statements. 
book 18 written after 

8 years’ actual experience 
on the ground and will 
prove a revelation to you. 


it’s all mailed Free, 
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Address: 


SANTA ROSA 
PLANTATION CO. 
516—208 WN. Sth Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
























At $152" acre and up raise 60 bushels 
of corn and 3 tons alfalfa per acre. 

Abundant rainfall (4 inches per month,) rich soil, 
mild winters, good churches, schools and neixh- 
» Close Eastern Markets. 20 adjoining little 
farms in sight of Richmond, only $850 each. 
Ver fertiic. W ae for booklet 























piece, like a potato cutting, will take 
roots and produce a new plant. You may 
take a piece of morning glory root three 
or four feet long and break into pieces one 
or two inches long and each piece will 
grow. The same is true of the milk-weed 
root only a longer piece of root is required. 
The easiest method of ridding a field of 
these three weeds is to put it in small 
grain two or three years, plowing deep 
during the dry summer. weather. The 
dry scorching weather of August kills 
many roots and the small grain smothers 











Land at $10 an acre up 
Alfalfa makes 4 to6 tons per acre; Corn 60 to 
100 bu. All hay crops yield heavily. Beef 
and Pork produced at $ to 4 cents per Ib.— 
Tha: pay $100 to Ly. an acre; Truck crops 

$400; other yields in proportion. 


THE SOUTHERN tN RAILWAY 









LeCrescent, Mina. 
$15. PER AcRE 


RGINI On Easy Payments 


Fertile soil, mild climate, fin ads 

excellent markets heat noah een —' ‘coud 

advantages, cheap land and abondant crops, all 
ntribute to Southern prosperity. Now while 

you think of it write for our Beaatiful Booklets, 

List of Farms and Excursion Rates. Adres, 

it PF. H. LaBAUME, Agri. Agte 
., Norfoth & Westere Ky, Bidg., Rm. 19, Seangae.¥ 8. 


CLOVER? 


Prices bound to be higher later. Buy before advance 
and save money. Write today forspeciallow price and 
free samples of our Pure lowa Grown New C Reclean- 
ed Tested Clover and Timothy Seed. Have alfalfa, alsike, 
sweet clover, all kinds grass seed. Write us now. 

A, A. BERRY SEED CO., Bon 119 Clerinda, towe 





























those remaining. This method is effec- 
tive and will do a complete job. I have 
done it where they were as thick as they 
would grow. 

Cockleburs can be killed the same way 
if you are careful to cover them well in 
plowing and disk the ground deep once or 
twiae fore harrowing. Two or three 
crops of small grain with good summer 
plowing will slay cockleburs as nothing 
else will. Where the ground is to be put 
to corn an early double disking of the 
soil will start the burs. Double disk 
again and another crop will follow. The 
lister will get these. Good thorough 
cultivation throughout the growing sea- 


@ Pia. 
will ¢ help 4 find a > hea in this 
land of opportunity. Book- 
lets and other facts—free. 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Indus'ris|Agent 
Room9Q Washington, D. 0. 








I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


| SPss are honest and ambitious write 
me today. No matter where you live or 
what your occupation. I will teach you 
the Real Estate business by mai!; ap- 
Bomt you special Representative of my 
sweatabte in VA town; start you in 

business of your own, 

Baty 3 aa 4 - big money at once. 
Unusual 8 qppertantiy, for man ) without 
‘or life, 
Book and full particulars 














FREE INVESTING FOR PROFIT” MAGAZINE. Send 
me your name and I wil! mai! you this magazine 
absolutely Free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere 
get thie magazine—it is worth 610 a copy to any man 
who latends to invest 6 or more per month. Tells you 
how 61,000 can grow to 622,000—-how to judge different 
asses of Investments, the Real Earning Power of your 
money. This magazine six months Free if you write today 


Taloenie 

FREE. Write teday. 
M 132 Marden ® i, 
__ WASHINGTON, D. 6. tO te. 


This new enter is especially 7 
fant to run with a Gasoline 


son will leave but few for the hoe in the 
later days of August. Care should be 
taken to get every one when going through 
with the hoe and in cutting get down low 
enough so they will not start again. 
Foxtail is perhaps the worst weed we 









. Barber, Publisher 
R. 414, 28 Jeckson Bivwd., - 


SWEETCLO VER 


BIG MONEY MAKER, INVESTIGATE. 
The greatest forage producer known, nothing equal 
for fertilizing. Grows everywhere. We can save you | * 
money on Best Tested and Guaranteed Seed Write | 
today for Free Sample, circu!ar and 76-page catalog 
A. A. GERKY SEED CO., Box 919, CLARINDA, iowa, 


ROSES FRE Write today for special offer 
on splendid new Lincoln Ramb- 

lere—free to you. Ask fur new free book of 

Shrubs, Bulbs. Smal) Fruits, etc. Don't delay, 


GRISWOLD SEED CO. iinet in?” 


Chicage 




















have and more money is spent fighting 
it and more crops are ruined by it than 
| any ot her. There are two effective ways 
of cleaning it from a farm. The easiest 
way perhaps is to sow to small grain, sum- 
|mer plow, disk well, let set, disk > 
harrow well and put to winter wheat. 
Two or three successive years of this will 
|do the work quite effectively. The mest 
| profitable way perhaps is to disk well in 
| the spring of the year, let set a week or so, 
| and when the weeds have well started 
| disk again; let set until they make another 
start and list to corn. Cultivate well, 
and turn in the sheep before any seeds 
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Grinds Ear Corn 

grains. Write for FREE Catalogue. 
co.m. Box 209 JOLIET, 1. 
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ripen. These methods will prove effective 
with crab grass and most other weeds 
except sunflowers, red-roots and jimson 
rs These should be eradicated by the 
small grain method. 

The method of hoeing out milk-weeds or 
morning glories is effective if followed 
closely so as to keep the tops off and 
smother the roots. This, however, causes 
much labor and is very costly. 

Burdock, sour dock and thistles are 
easily gotten rid of where we plow but 
as they are most troublesome in pas- 
tures, meadows, lawns, fence corners and 
out-of-the-way places, it is necessary to 
cut off below the crown or let goats eat 
them. Sweet clover is easily managed 
where we can plow but it must be cut off 
below the crown to kill it. A strong dutch 
hoe vigorously applied will do the work 
effectively. 

Jimson weeds are very easily gotten rid 
of by turning cows into the hog lots where 
they thrive. They will eat them off clear 
to the ground and prevent them from seed- 
ing if given the chance.—James Wiltse, 


Kan. 
—fo n= 
Protect Tile Outlets 
Be sure that the outlets of your tile 
drains are protected. Not only is it im- 
portant that they be provided with a bulk- 
head wall, or other means of preventing 
damage by washing, but they should also 
have a screen to prevent the entrance of 
animals. If an animal enters a tile which 
is so small that it cannot turn around and 
retrace its steps itis almost sure to die and 
clog the tile. Wild animals are not accus- 
tomed to walking backward. 
Large tiles are frequently clogged by 
animals carrying trash into them to build 


their nests. 
—fO Eg 
Plan Your Work 

During the winter months is a good 
time to plan your work for the coming 
year. In fact, the plans should consider 
more than one year. Call in the boys 
and make a diagram of the farm, with 
their assistance. Then discuss the pro- 
position and decide what shall be planted 
in each field for the next three or four 
years. Of course, you will find it necessary 
to change your plans now and then, but it 
is infinitely better to have a plan than to 
go along in a haphazard manner, scarcely 
knowing what you will do the following 
day. 

A tremendous amount of time is wasted 
every year by farmers who do not decide 
to do a thing until it is too late to do the 
work at the time when it can most profit- 
ably and economically be done. They 
decide in the spring that they will put a 
piece of sod ground into corn, and spend 
almost twice as much time and labor in 
preparing a seed bed as would have been 
necessary had they known the preceding 
fall that the field was to be planted in corn. 
Too often the farmer finds himself and 
teams so busy in the spring that it is im- 
possible to give the spring plowed sod the 
extra work necessary, and consequently 
the corn is planted in a poorly prepared 
seed-bed aan the yield is correspondingly 
decreased. 

Frequently there is no provision made 
for clover seed until time for beginning the 
spring seeding, and as a result of the 
lack of plan and preparation, small grain 
is sown without clover and the land put 
back into corn the next year. 

A definite plan will help you to do 
things at the best time and avoid leaving 
things undone. Do not fail to consult 
the boys and listen to their advice when 
planning the farm work. Their interest 
in the business is greatly increased if they 
are made to feel that they are a part of the 
management. 


FOR 


Read the article beginning on page 48. 
It tells about the present and pro 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








SAVE 50% ON A NEW HOME! 


5,000 Buildi Material Offers , yy 
in Newilliden-Van Tiadtilinion  —— L 
yr | 


YY P= Our t prices are 50 per cent under the 


market. The new Gordon-Van Tine Building Ma- yy y 


terial Catalog, with 5,000 bargain offers, is now ready 
for the mails. If yon ees ome to os home, this 
great sale of Guarant ing Material enables you = e ; 
to make a clean-cut saving of from $500 to $1,500. If you Ff yp Hy, ae eae 
are going to repair or remodel, build a new barn, poultry Uy Sense wy 
house. garage, or do any kind of building, send for the big a a ses = 
Yj , 
Ta 


FREE Catalog. We guarantee quality, safe delivery 
and satisfaction. Three big banks behind that guarantee. 
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ree Y #4) 
for Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, etc.—the most complete, 4 2 : y 
tical and artistic plans ever drawn for houses costing V/mie* See Ry 
Sid'om tha material to bulld @ house, bat will furnish, |= 
. urnish, 
TREE OF COST. a full set of Architect's Blue Print f/ Lambet and Millwork for $4 Q5@ 
Plans and Specifications for any house you select from {§//7, yy yyy) 
the Gordon-Van Tine Plan Book. Enclose 10 cents to YY YY 
pay postage and mailing this magnificent book. YY YY - 
/ Don't put off writing for the big Catalog with over gs Al 
// 5,000 money-saving offers on Building Material. Y Tie, 
LD Gordon-Van Tine C7. {  —EE 7 
}) 5057 K, Street | Yl’ / 
7 Davenport, lowa — ‘ Y 
Z —/ Y/ Tn y er” // 
2 Aisa saa ewetl 
YOU NEED NO OTHER 
implement to Follow Plow] 
in Any Kind of Ground. The Acme cuts, crushes, 
levels; turns and smoothes in one operation—thoroughly 
works all the soil. Leaves trash buried where its 
valuable fertilizing qualities are available. ‘The coult- 
ers ne Se ~' s or air spaces. The soil 
S left in 
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Sulverizing | 
ri ee Te 
nmartrow—. 
t condition to attract f . <a = ‘4 Ge 
and conserve all moisture, ian Conserves 















Most 
For Your Money 


—because it does more work in less time than 
any other harrow and with the least strai 
on horses. All sizes. Get our catalog 


SSAA, tne, 243 Ore leg nee & 
Indianapolis, Ind., Omaha, Neb. 





















We want every Farmer, 


Gardener and Fruit Grower te have this Book. 
Many new s te tt gres- 
sive mind; fully” illustrated. very instructive 
EREE TRIAL PACKET 
ou can examine and test our 
iorthern grown 
“Farmer Brand” Seeds 
at our expense—then you be the 
judge. @eheck wanted; 
write your name on of this 
poper. and send this adv. for Free 
k and Samples. 


PARMER & NURSERY C0. 
609 Third Ave., PARIBAULT, MINN. 


SEEDS #2 sa 
Sag ae 
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25 Packets Best Tested 
Seeds, Value $2.50, 
Mailed for 10c 


105. cfatantned te enw lamer rets med tf not sata 
by's Egyptian 





B , Cros , best,sweetestearly sort, 
CABBAGE, Lightning Express, early, sure WATERMELON Deposit Early, earliest, sw 
header bs., 1000 bus. per 


: ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 
CABBAGE, Danish Ball-Head, best, solidest acre. = 














nter. PARSLEY, Triple Curled, best, most ornamental. 
CARROT, Perfect Half-Long, best table sort. PARSNIP, Sonteoa Guernsey, smooth, sweet. 
CELERY, Self-bianching, best, crispest. PEPPER, Crimson King, early, large, sure. 
CUCUMBER, Family Favorite, fine for family RADIS Ht, White Icicle, best, early, long, tender. 
= TOMATO, Earliana, best, extra early, smooth. 
LETTUCE, May King, wanton, popuies bento. SURNEP, Sweet German, large, sweet, keeps. 
. eran: sorts mixed. Alyssum, LittleGem, white, sweet border. 
9 Cheice Flowers Giant Cosmos, very fine. Kochia, grand foliage. sweet. Pinks, 50. 
best sorts Pansy, + all showiest sorts. Seeds, 5600 sorts mixed 


mixed colors. 
( costs €2.50) as trial samptes for only 10c. Catalog Free. 








in one ‘Thie-wonderful 0f25 ae, 
(ae 5s wssteacesne,"ale rovers DEDOSIF SEED G0., Deposit, Hi, Y. 


20 packets Grand, New, Large Flowering Sweet Peas, rare colors, orchid flewer! tet 10 cts. 
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setter, caer. 
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dug. As good as money can bu mmatterit three ti ; ri 
. y.no: ou Tes our price. 
Dealing with usyousave the agent's commission. After 28 ex M4 ce 
be sure we are ped with modern and up-to-date facilities for 
and toh of orders. All we ask is “ trial order. 
it . red fon 
of Guaranteed 


os. db Wells co. 
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Water!!! 






You and your family can 
enjoy the luxury and protec- 
tion of running water. Nomore 
tramping through the snow on 
a winter's morning to reach 
the well or spring. No more big risk of 
fire. The water can be right on tap in 
the bouse or barn ready for instant use. 


HOW? 


By putting in one of the 300 different 
pumps made by us you can have aprivate 
waterworks system as good as a city’s 
at practically noexpense. The first cost 
is small—the upkeep is nothing. 





represent the highest type of hand and 
power pumps. The power pumps can be 
connected to gasoline engines, etc. Made 
by the world's largest manufacturers of 
pumps for every service, they are built 
to give satisfaction over a long period. 
Staanch and solid construction, best ma- 
terials und perfect mechanical details are the 
distinctive features of Goulds Reliable Pumps. 


Get Our Book | 
“Water Supply for the Country Home” 
It is beautifully illustrated and packed with 
good suggestions for every farmer wishing 
running water in his house, barn and out- 
buildings. Don'tput up with any old ine Cicient 
water system. Write for our free 
é ©) book and learn how you can save 
va) work, time and money by install- 
ing a Goulds 
‘ pump built 
especially for 
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Send for the 
Free Book Now! 


Grow Fruit Freep 


_ We Tell You How 
Write today for our Book. Know the profit and 
satisfaction in growing your own apples and other 
fruit. Wetellyou how. Tell you whatto select 
and give you other information free. Have no 
agents. Cut their prices in two, Our stock is 
x ey and guaranteed true to name. 
Write for this trustworthy book today. 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES, Allen L. Wood 
573 Culver Road, Rochester, N. Y. 



















@ All hardy stock—twice trans- 
Ge planted—root pruned. Pro- 
tect buildings, stock, crops. 


Hill’s Evergreen Book, illustra- 
ted in colors, Free. Write today. 
D. Hill Narsery Co. , Ine. , 253 Cedar St, 
Dundee, ili, Evergreen Specialists 











. Cherry ide 
Plum lbe, Catalpa 
Speciosa Seedlings, 8 to 12 in.$1.75 per 1000 
These are a few examples of the rock-bottom prices quoted in 


my new 1913 Catalog Licts all kinds of nursery stock such as | 


Vegetable, Flower, Grass and Farm Seed. Alfalfa, Clover, Field 
Grass Seed. Seed Potatoes, Corn and Grain, Fruit and Forest 
Trees, Small Fruits and Flowering Shrubs. Freight prepaid on 
$10 tree orders. We have no agents. Send for Catalog wday. 
German Nurseries aad Seed House, Box133, Beatrice, Nebr. 


Make your own Fertilizer at emall cost with 





Wilson’s Phospha 
From 1 to 40H. P. Send for catalogue. 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mirs., Easton, Pa. 









Rotation as It Affects Soil Washing 
_ The vention of soil washing in sec- 


important effects of crop rotation. E 
farmer must have noticed that a deep, ri 
loam does not wash. Such a soil is suffi- 
ciently open and porous as to allow the 
water which falls upon it to readily enter 
the soil, and this porous nature is due to 
the ample supply of humus which such 
soils contain. A soil devoid of humus is 
more close and compact and becomes 
crusted over the surface readily, thus pre- 
venting rainfall from sinking into it, and 
forcing it to run off over the surface. 
When water passes over the surface of 
land it collects into rivulets which grad- 
ually increase in size and power, until the 
damage done by them incarrying away the 
fertile surface soil is often enormous. 
I-very farmer who has been watching his 
own fields and those of his neighbors has 
noted that it is always the land which is 
most worn that suffers greatest damage by 
washing. Legumes have long roots 
which bore large holes deep into the sub- 
soil. When the crop has been cut and the 
roots decay, the millions of holes which 
they have formed in the soil act as an im- 
mense reservoir to receive the rainfall and 
epeent it from running off over the sur- 
A well planned rotation provides for 
some crop upon the land during almost the 
entire year, and this does much to prevent 
washing. The practice of growing corn or 
other cultivated crops continuously,allows 
land to lie bare during the portion of the 
year when the damage from washing is 
| greatest. 





Soil Fertility and Soil Management 
Deserve Greater Attention 
| The various problems of soil fertility 
jand soil management are exceedingly 
/complex, and largely for this reason the 
|majority of farmers have failed to give 
them due consideration. It is an mat- 
ter to keep an eye upon the feed bin and 
replenish tlie supply when it becomes low, 
| but it requires much more careful obser- 
vation and study to accurately observe the 
changes taking place. The elements of 
plant food cannot be seen,and for that rea- 
| son are not generally understood. The fact 
| that a material cannot be seen is not evi- 
dence that it is unimportant, We have 
never seen air, yet anyone who has tried 
to remain under water can realize how 
essential it is to life. 

There has been a tendency on the part 
of many farmers to look upon such terms 
as nitrogen, horus, | , ete. 
as dealing with theoretical things which 
have little or no connection with practical 
work. In reality they are vitally con- 
nected with suctessful farming, and until 
they are thoroughly and generally under- 
stood, farming will fail to reach its highest 
development. The elementary principles 
of soil fertility should be taught in the 
schools, and the boys and girls made to 
realize its importance. 

The air above each square inch of your 
land contains about twelve pounds of ni- 
trogen. It costs fifteen cents a pound to 
buy nitrogen in commercial fertilizers. 
Upon that basis you have $11,000,000 
worth of nitrogen above each acre. The 
legumes can draw upon this inexhaustible 
supply for the nitrogen needed in their 
growth, and will leave it in their remains 
for use by other crops. Are you growing 
legumes and Crawing upon the $11,000,000 
supply of nitrogen in the air, or are you 





crawing upon the $2,000 y &y less) 

| found in the soil? It is not difficult to see 

' which account can honor your drafts per- 
manently. 


— FoR 
Greed is a many headed nt. 


Don’t think that because the people have | 
|eut off one head that it is safe to go to| 


sleep. The most watchful eye must be 


te Mills kept on Congress and every legislature. 


Read the Free Seed Farce. 


} 
| 


tions of rolling land is one of most | 
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A FARMER’S GARDEN 


Is without real scrious meaning to 
many farmers because 
they k it is too hard work or 
it is not convenient to work a horse, 
So many farmers fail to understand 
what truly wonderful paagniides 
modem tools 


there are in ; 
TRON AGE "= 
and Drills 


do all of the sowing, hoeing, cultivating, 
weeding, furrowing, riding, etc., in an 
garden, with better results, far less wor! 
and some real pl P 
38 of more combinations at $2 50 to §12,00. Ff 
Ask your dealer about them and write us #] 
4 ee ee with a 
‘odern Tools” cepy of our paper AT’ 
“Iron Age Farm and Garden {\s 
News "— are free, 


praying Recipes *R 



























ay! Stock Grower, 
Fruit Grower, Poultry Man or 
Filo should write at once for 


our FREE, beautifully itius- 





, containing the formule of tested 
and tried spraying solutions for all kinds of trees, 
hen shrubs and berry bushes ; for the erad- 
ication of fungus growths and vermin; contain- 
ing many valuab!a hints for increasing and inten- 
sifying the profits of farming, stock or poultry 
raising and fruié culture. 





rs; 


_ 8 
Stocks 10 Weeks, 8 Colors; Mige 


year, Agents a 
SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Seugatuck, Mich. 
City Oftice — 11 .N. Market Street, Chicago, ilinols 


Want Me 


Like YOU, Who Want To Make 


$3,000 A Year, or More 


We need a good, live man right now 
in your terri to handle real estate 
deals for us. No experience or capi- 
tal necessary. We teach you the Real 
mn bey ee epost you our 
agent in your . work; 
ofits. Weeserste everywbere, Write for free bask. 
DEN LAND & LOAN nay 

ce Min s, Minn. 















Grow Fruit 


to farm., 





it Pays to 


Gz your trees direct from Nursery 
No middlemen or profit tnereasing expenses. 

We Ship and sel! direct to you highest quality 
stock. All trees fresh dug-—no scales—healty, 
hardy and strong. One price. The cheapest. 
Give usa trial. Send for our FREE book of vai- 
vabie information and bargain price list. 


REILLY BROS. NURSERIES 15 Reilly Road, Dansvil e, N.Y. 














FARM SEEDS— 1,2" sais 


of high yielding Corn and Oats, and how we guar- 
antee the seed to please you. 


Cc. C. Vale, No. 18 New Carlisle, O. 
50 CONCORD 10 BUDDED 
GRAPES $1 Nursery 


CHERRIES $1 
Hardy, vigoroas, stock. 
Bon? for Gatalog and Se Due Bill, Pree. 
FAIRBURT HURSERIES, 





Low 
sex FAROURT, NEB. 
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How do You Grow Alfalfa? 


Alfalfa is a crop whose acreage is in- 
creasing with remarkable rapidity through- 
out the middle west. Methods have been 
found whereby it can be successfully 
grown in every state in the corn belt. 
These methods vary for different sections, 
and we desire to know the best methods 
for each particular section. 

Successful Farming endeavors to pub- 
lish the’ experience of farmers who are 
actually doing the things about which the 
write. If you have made a success of al- 
falfa growing, will you not tell us how you 
did it and thus help others? 

In order to assist you in giving the de- 
sired information, we are asking the follow- 
ing questions: 

How long have you grown alfalfa? 

How many acres of alfalfa have you? 

How many cuttings do you get each 
year? 

How many tons does it yield per acre? 

At what date did you sow your seed? 

What variety do you grow? 

How many pounds per acre did you 
sow? 

Did you sow the alfalfa alone or with a 
nurse crop? 

Did you lime the soil? 

Did you inoculate the soil or seed? 

We will also be glad to receive infor- 
mation regarding any feature, not men- 
tioned above, which you think important 
fer success with alfalfa in your locality. 


op 


Humus Helps Crop Growth. 

It is well known that a crop of grain 
usually yields better following clover or 
other meadow crops or on new sod land 
than it does following a grain crop. A 
comparison of soils from an old grain field 
or from a clover sod or virgin sod will show 
why the clover or sod land gives better 
yields. 

The handful of soil from the grain field 
contains nothing but little particles of 
soil. ‘A soil of this kind, will hold so much 
water during wet periods as to exclude the 
air, and when dry it will bake. The soil 
from the clover land, or sod land will be 
seen to contain a great many roots and 
other forms of vegetable matter. The 
roots penetrate between the soil particles, 
bind the soil together, allow the air to 
circulate, and when partially decayed 
hold moisture and prevent leaching.— 


Plant food to be available to plants 
must be soluble; that is, it must dissolve 
in water or a very weak acid solution, 
as will sugar. It is then taken up by the 
roots and carried to different parts of the 
plant, just as food is taken up from the 
aE and intestines after it has been 
made soluble (digested) and carried by the 
blood vessels to different parts of the 
body. In order that a soil be highly pro- 
ductive, it must be kept in such a condition 
that plant food is made soluS!< during 
the growing period of the plants. Crop 
rotation and good cultivation help to 
make plant food available—O. Melvold, 


Minn. 
ar 

Mix Rock Phosphate with Manure 
A good way to apply rock phosphate so 
that it will become available at once, is 
by mixing it with manure. Thus, we can 
replace the phosphorous removed in the 
bones and muscles of animals, and make 
the manure more nearly a balanced ration 
for plants. From 50 to 100 pounds of 
rock ao may be applied with each 
ton of manure. A good method of mixing, 
is to sprinkle the phosphate over the man- 
ure from day to day as it is being made in 
the stall or covered shed. Another method 
is to sprinkle the desired amount of phos- 
phate with the manure as you load the 
spreader or wagon. Either method pro- 
uces an intimate mixture, guarantees 
uniform distribution and requires very 
little extra labor to spread the phosphate, 





























THE UNIVERSAL CAR SS 


Harvest money can’t possibly 
be invested to better advantage— 
than ina Ford. Modern meth- 


ods are remaking the farm—and 
multiplying farm profits. An 


essential part of the modern farm 
equipment is the “‘handy,’’ eco- 
nomical Ford. 





Every third car isa Ford. Nearly 180,000 
have been sold and delivered. New prices 
—trunabout $525—touring car $600—de- 
livery car $625—town car $800—with 
all equipment, f.o.b. Detroit. Get cata- 
iog 335 B and paiticulars direct from 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. ; 























This Great Implement 


Sendtov | FREE 


Write Me Tonight 


A letter or postal brings the greatest money saving oppor- 

puatey eves offered. 1 will tell you how to get the famous Detroit- 
American Farm Implements at factory prices. Your own time 
to pay, 30 days free trial, without a cent of expense to 
you, freight paid. 


The Famous Detroit- 


The best you can buy at « 
offered on the easiest terms in the wor 
and at only a fraction of trust prices. 
For-all-time Guarantee protects you. 


L et Id { e 


































tories to you, 
Don't delay 


Manure Spreaders : nig special 

and Cultivators Fs Py a, oer. 

at proportionate low ; 

Prices and long, easy 

payment terms, Big 

catalog full of in- 

teresting, money 
ee =e 

asking. Write menow. 

FAED © ANDREWS, Gon, Mor. American Harrow Ce. 

26 Hastings Street, Detroit, Micn. 


AMERICAN 
GENUINE FF ENCE 


STEEL POSTS AND GATES 


















55 FREE 





—~ Extra Heavy Ga! 
Extra Strong We 


it the Same Low Price 


MADE BY AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





The Free Seed Farce 


Continued from page" 3 








Distribute to each senator 6 chickens, 6 hogs, 6 cattle, 6 horses 


principle. It is wasteful and extravagant. 
It is a distribution on political lines and if 
made at all should be absolutely impartial 
and nonpartisan. It interferes with the 
legitimate business of the seedsmen. 

It does little good to the people who re- 
ceive the seeds 

The support back of it is political, not 
agricultural. Other arguments can be 
made against it but these sum up the chief 
of them. What is referred to here is the 
free distribution of common seeds by the 
method of allotting to each member of 
House and Senate his share of the entire 
amount available. So far as principle 
goes, it is not possible to justify the ex- 
yenditure of a lot of public money on 
folks who use the seeds at the expense of 
those who don’t. About the best evidence 
as to the indefensibility of the practice is 
to look over the numerous debates in the 
House. For many years, there have been 
discussions of it in connection with the 
annual appropriation bill. And the de- 
fenders of the free seed distributions 
always get back to this: ‘While you’re 
passing around Government favors don’t 
deny our constituents a few free seeds.” | 

It has never been shown and seldom 
asserted that the general level 
of agriculture in this country was raised 
by the congressional free seed distribu- 
tion. Some of the ablest men in Congress 
have denounced the distribution bitterly. 
One of the most severe denunciations on 
record was uttered on the floor of the 
House by Wm. H Moody of Massachusetts, 
former Attorney General and Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Mr. Moody when he was in Con- 
gress some years ago referred to the Con- 
gressional distribution of free seeds as fol- 
lows: 

“The biggest humbug of all the humbugs 
we see here in Washington.” 

Mr. Moody said he had made a special 
investigation in his district to find out 
how the farmers felt about it and that 
they “thought that this distribution of 
seeds was a waste of public money, a 
humbug and a disgrace to the legislation 
of the Congress of the United States.’ 

Mr Moody could not be accused of 
having any axes to grind. He was rated 


senously 


so highly by Theodore Roosevelt that 
when Mr. Roosevelt was President he 
made him Attorney General and later 

in the Supreme Court and he 


mut him 
= left a reputation as a man at once 
able and public-spirited. 

The extravagance and waste of the sys- 
tem lie not alone in the actual outlay of 
over a quarter million of the public 
money annually but in the fact that much 
of the seed allotted goes to waste. Many 
people receive the seed packages who do 
not want them. Suggestions have been 
made for evolving some plan of distribu- 
tion that would résult in the seeds going 
only to people who actually want them. 
Now and then, some member of Con- 
gress tries to systematize his part of the 
distribution. The usual plan, however, 
is for the member of Congress to take 
his livt of voters, of his political friends in 
his dis 





trict, check off as many names as he! 


has packages of seeds allotted to him, 
and then have the seeds franked out to 
them. Generally it is the Congressman’s 
political friends who get the seeds, not his 
political enemies. In a republican dis- 
trict, you are apt to find the Congressman 
using the seeds to uplift agriculture among 
the republicans and in a democratic dis- 
trict the Congressman is apt to plant the 
seeds among ~—— of his own political 
faith, When the Bull Moose Congress- 
man gets to franking out seeds he will 
doubtless do likewise and as for the 
Socialist, well, human nature is human 
nature. What’ 8 the use of sending a man 
seeds if you’re morally certain he never 
has voted for you and never will! 

To prove that the ot ot for the Con- 
gressional free seed distribution is political 
and personal and not inspired by a sin- 
cere desire to promote the general welfare 
of agriculture in this country one has only 
to examine into the history of the annual 
appropriations for this purpose. If the 
real Object were to help agriculture, to get 
more people in this country to raise more 
and better vegetables and flowers, then 
it is perfectly clear the distribution ‘would 
be so arranged that it would not be waste- 
ful but systematic and would go to the 
people who want seeds and use them when 
received. Many efforts have been made 
in Congress to get the distribution put 
into the hands of the Department of 
Agriculture and taken out of the hands 
of the members of House and Senate. But 
invariably the politicians who think the 

recive ways to win votes with Pre 4 

urnished free and franked by Uncle Sam 
— prevented such a reform. They have 
insisted on keeping the distribution in 
their own hands. 

The seedsmen have many times been 
roundly denounced on the floor of House 
or Senate wt having representatives or 
agents to lobby against free seeds. Men 
have would” such denunciation who 
would never bat an eye if approached by 
a lobbyist for a tariff on lumber or a duty 
on steel. The free seed supporters in 
Congress display strange inconsistencies. 
A entee member will grow black in 
the face deno tariff favors and then 
turn around mer ead and vote for Gov- 
ernment favors through free seeds. And 
a republican member who swears loyalty 
to protection and calls for protection for 
the manufacturer will at once face about 
and get mad because the seed growers and 
dealers object to having the Government 
cut a big slice out of their business. 

It has been erroneously supposed the 
Department of Agriculture was respon- 
sible for the plan of sending out common 

varieties of seeds as it has been followed 
for many years. This is not the fact. 
Secretary Wilson has advised against it. 
J. Sterling Morton, when at the head of 
the Department of Agriculture, strongly 
pence it. Mr. Morton was bitterly 
against it and looked on it as a farce. 
The entire responsibility rests with Con- 
gress and especially with the House. It 
has been often said the South was to blame 
for it. But this is not true for many 
Northern members habituallv vote for 
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My elegant New Book of Buckbee's 
Famous “Fall of Life’’ Seeds, tells all 
about the best varieties of Money Mak- 
ing Cabbage; you should have this won- 
| aa instructive Catalogue. I pa roned it 


TODAY wear FREE «as: ous Peoer 


together with a liberal sample package of 
BUCKBEE'S GREENBACK CABBAGE 
the new, early, big yielding, solid headed, 
long keeping, World Beating ~ 
Variety. 














rd breaker— bredt 
in the Corn Belt. Positively th suit conditions 
Sere yielding oat in the world. 


hall and mat 
10 to 14 days earlier than any other. “Grain 
white and wonderfully rich in protein and oils. 


GARTONS NO.5 


Send 25¢ for half pound Sam Conpen 
tor 25e worth of our spedigreed — 
ae of the Farm”’ tree on A, 

32 ON-COOPER SEED co. 


120 "S5"5:° ACRE 
PEANUTS GIVEN AWAY 


You can grow Peanuts for your own pleasure 
and use or for profit. Our new Mammoth 
Peanut grows in any climate. It is no trouble 
to grow them. We send full instructions with 


every — 

postal will bring to you, post- 
paid, amapie io of ‘on Mamm bh Peavute, also 
vor new isa LLUSTRATED CATA LOO of fruits, 
flower and vegetable seeds all FREE. 


MILLS SEED COMPANY, 
























Box 200. Washington, lowa. 


2»§ for G4¢ 


| P= fruit irec 
stool, 2 yoare old, 4 to feet high, 


Flemish Beaaty y,1 "Duchess 
Pear; 1M » 1 Early Rich Tar- 
tarian Cherry; i Burbank, 1 Lombard Pium; 1 
Prune—all for 94cents, Regular 
$2.45. Write for Free Catalocue of other 
L. W. HALL & CO. a ne wo blisbed 1879. 
612 Cutler Bidg., ochester, N. Y. 



















LOVER == =o 


TIMOTHY =. 
Ask for 
| Fy 








Vick’s 


FOR 1913 IS READY 





=p Guide 






Larger and better than ever. Several splendid 
new varieties. For 64 years the lea a | 
on Fearwite, Flower and Farm Seeds, and 







You need it before you decide what k kinds 
to plant. Send for your copy today. It is free. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
20 Stone Street The Flewer City 



















Write for Wan be gene am, anne fruit and 
73rd from 

Annual . Abunrs commission TO PAY, 

Catalogue Werte repstaion, chipped promptly. 


lwanger & Barry 














the greatest book on the culture of roses aud other 
plants ever published. 70 exquisitely illus- 
trated in nataral colors. ex 





HELLER BROS, 00., Boxi59, New Castle, Ind 
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Free Use 30 Days 


EE for yourself 
how smoothly 
this roller-bearing 

Crop Maker Fanning 
Mill runs, day in and 
day out. Put it to 
work at any fan- 
ning mill or grad- 
ing machine job— 
see how it automat- 
ically cleans, sepa- 
tates and grades 
any grains or grass seed and 

then, if you don’t say it is a great rics) 












and yen a ggg, ee ship it back 
at our expense. 


Rotier Bearing 


Crop Maker ton 


runs “‘like oil.” It’s easy to turn, it turns 
evenly, and this means that it does perfect 
work all the time. 


It doesn’t pay to plant dirty, ungraded 


feed on oucan have clean, perfect seed by 
using this light-running mill. If you aresatisfied 
~ A, the ay free trial, we will sell you this 
mill at 


Direct Factory Price 
You save retailer's and jobber's profit, merely 
paying actual cost of making plus a sma!! ee | 
profit. And tho factory stands right bebind 
all thetime, Try this t Crop Maker be an 
you buy. Your use ofit pu.ssyou under no obil- 
gation. Wehavea Free. Book for you, giving 











complete description, price, ete. Please write for 
it now—today—and get our offer in detail, 


St. Paul Fanning Mill Company 
Station 12 St. Paul, Minn. 








investigate Gilbertsons 
Wonderful Onion 


h 3 G rison’s 
Grandpa Pride specially bred Globe ‘qulans wil do it 
oe you =ann as X case for hundreds of other 
armers e biggest, tastiest, shapliest and longest 
lasting onion in the world. = 


Trial Packet of Seed sd Book on Prot- 


A Me able wi YP pStind Balle of Feit Poor 


onion secrets gathered du my 33 years hard 


work and study. Tells about my 
special method of fertilizt “BO } 









t 
$18,000 Profit in 


One Year on 40 Acres, 
Last year I raised 48,000 bu. and 

Why monkey with ordinary onions 
when Grandpa's Pride produce from 
800 to 1,200 bu. r acre. 

Write today. Get my free catalog § 
and full particulars if you want to in- 
vestigate before you order. Address 


50 Main Street, 
~St. Ansgar,la 


DEATH TO. HEAVES 


ee Distemper 
Put up io Screw — 





"Gad tedigteten Cure 
Cures Heaves by 
correctingthe cause, 
which is Chronic 
wZ- Indigestion. The 
; original and only 
scientific remedy 
for Heaves. Sold 
by druggists for 23 
years; used in veterinary practice over $0 years. 
One to tnree $1.00 cans cures heaves. Money 
refunded if results are not satisfactory after 


two cans 
oklet explains about the Wind, Throat, § Stomach 
A Grand © 
Safe for the colt, 


and Blood onditioner and Worm 

Economical to use; dose is small. 
alt or mare in foal. $1.00 per can at Dealers’ or 

express prepaid. 

THE NEWTON REMEDY Co., Toledo, Ohio. 














ELECTRIC 
Steel 


















high 
Hfting or pitch, 
ing. Saves you 
work and light- 
ens draft nearly 
Don't rut 

fields or roads, 
We also furnish 









free seeds. 

share of the men in Congress have op- 

the Congressional distribution and 

ave looked on it both as political foolish- 

ness and agricultural uselessness. But 

they have not quite been able to muster 
a majority. 

Light is shed on the subject by going 
back briefly over the history of the dis- 
tribution of seeds by the Government. 
Told in detail, it would be a long story. 
It reaches far into colonial times. Back 
in 1743, the British Parliament granted 
$600,000 to promote cultivation of indigo 
and other crops in the American colonies, 
The assemblies of the various colonies, 
too, from time to time allowed small sums 
to encourage cultivation of plants new to 
the country, such as hops in Virginia, 
mulberry trees for silk culture in Georgia, 
and vineyards for establishment of the 
wine industry on this side of the Atlantic. 

Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jef- 
ferson while abroad, as well as other rep- 
resentatives of the Government in foreign 
lands in the early days, sought to en- 
courage agriculture by sending back rare 
plants and seeds. In 1839, through the 
efforts of Henry L. Ellsworth, Commis- 
sioner of Patents, an appropriation of 
$1,000 was made for the purpose of col- 
lecting and distributing seeds, prosecut- 
ing agricultural investigations and procur- 
ing agricultural statistics. With this, 
30,000 packages of seeds were pure chased 
and distributed. This was the beginningf 
of what is now the great Department of 
Agriculture. Similar appropriations con- 
tinued to be made, increasing from year 
to year, but prior to 1865 the appro- 
priations were always for the combined 
purpose of purchasing seeds and collecting 
statistics so that the actual sum expended 
for seeds alone cannot be determined. 
In the seventy-three years from 1839, 
when the first appropriation of $1,000 was 
made, to the fiscal year of 1912, when the 
sum of $289,680 was used, the quantity of 
seed distributed has steadily increased 
and the methods of handling it have under- 
gone many changes. 

The organic law of the Department of 
Agriculture provides that part of its gen- 
eral design and duty shall be “to pro- 
cure, propagate and distribute among 
the 
plants.” The purpose of the earlier leg- 
islation for the purchase and distribution 


of seeds was to introduce into this coun- | 


try new and improved varieties of vege- 
tables, fruits and flowering plants and new 
crops in order to increase agricultural and 
horticultural yields. For many years, 
attempts were made to confine the dis- 
tribution to new varieties of vegetables, 
grains, sorghums and fruits. 

Not only has such distribution been 
valuable, not only has it left its impress 


on the agriculture and horticulture of | 


the country, but there would not be the 
slightest objection now were distribution 
today limited to such scope, that is to new, 
improved and valuable varieties. In fact, 
there are strong reasons why such a 
distribution, made by the Department 
of Agriculture, on broad and impartial 
and intelligent lines, should be enforced 
as a perpetual policy. Such a distribu- 
tion is one thing. 
tribution of common 
seeds is another. 

Seeds and politics gradually got mixed 
as time wore on. The demand for new 
seeds and plants increased. Senators and 
Representatives made more requests for 
them than the Department of Agriculture 
could supply. The practice of sending out 
common varieties was resorted to be-| 
sause enough new varieties could not be 
found to meet demands. From 1889 to 
1893, practically the whole seed appro- 
priation was expended for standard varie- 
ties of vegetable and flower seeds. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Morton about that 
time ‘sought to stop this practice but the | 
friends of free seeds in Congress would not 
permit it and put language into the agri- 

Continued on page 29 


and unimproved 


It is fair to say that a large 















ITCH them to. 

Dise Harrow that wont 

Pout tho life out of them with 
@ pounding to 6. I want to send 
ed a Monmouth “Tonguetese Din Dise 

rrow to try on your 
for 30 days, lo r ti even + ros 
freight. Th 


MONMOUTH 
TONGUELESS 


has absolutely No Neck Weight, No Side Draft; and 
it turns around as cosy es @ Plow, It has rei 
able Scrapers, Hard Maplo Bearings, Long Oli Tubes, 
Weight Boxes and Be ouble Levers. Transport 
Trucks for going on road, if you want them. 
Let me quote you our low. factor price,direct to you 
and send complete Catalog 
o ong s of Harrows, Plows, Culth 
Trial \ vators,Grain Drills, etc. Send 
me your name and address 
The Plow Man, with 
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NATIONAL ROTARY HARROWS 


It will surprise you to know hat we are quoi 
| ing the first ten farmers in each tcwnehip on our famous 
Rotary Harrow Attachments for Plows, to quickly in 
troduce them. We refund the purchase price and pay 
freight charges if not satisfactory. 75,000 in use and doul 
ling each season. Guaranteed to increase yield ten to 
thirty per cent, pays for itself on the first fiveacres plowed 
The new way of harrowing as you plow proved tothe 
farmers last season that it saves time, labor and money 
in preparing the seed-bed, Write us today for special in 
troductory prices and circulars. 


NATIONAL HARROW CO., LEROY, ILLINOIS 





MORE POTATOES PER 


Think of finding one to eleven §s bills 
in the furrow, on every acre you 
plant. It’s been done many 
times. Plant the spaces you 

skip, sell the potatoes, 

and you vey otthe mon- 

ey. Noextraland, 

no extra work, 

It costs no 


more to 


ACRE 


chine svon 
pays for it- 
selfand yet; uts 
money into 
your pocket, One seed 
piece in every space and 
one only, Uniform spacing. 
Noinjurytoseed Ask 
your dealer to show it 
and write us for free 
booklet, “700 per cent 
Potato Planting.”’ We 
make full line Potato 
machines, Garden tools, 

Sprayers, etc. 
co. 


BATEMAN M'F'G 
Box 1.176 Grenloch, W. J. 


FREE AUTOMOBILE 


To Students whoqualify. Ride 


around taking or- 
ders in “Coey Flyer”— 6 cylinder—5- 
passenger car. We teach you to wake 
big money in auto- 
mobile business 


wepare 
-_ real 


ground, 
fertilize 
cultivate, 
spray and 
dig a per- 
fect 











Easy lessons — free 
m odel—no experi- 
ence necessary. 


First lesson FREE 
toeveryone answer- 
ing this ad. . 

. A. Coey’s 
School of Motoring 
Dept. 71 
1424-26 Michigan Av 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Note.—In this department we will publish 
as many questions and answers which are of 


general interest as our space will allow We 
will attempt to answer all questions if the 
mame and address of the inquirer is given. 
Unsigned inquiries go into the waste basket. 


tors, 
Corn Silage for Horses 


A correspondent asks if corn silage can 
safely be fed to horses. 

Many farmers and experiment stations 
have fed corn silage to draft horses with 
good results, but there are points in con- 
nection with feeding it which should be 
carefully observed. ; 

In the first place, care should be exer- 
cised to have the horses become accustom- 
ed to it gradually. Second: Silage should 
not be fed alone, but in connection with 
feeds which will supply protein, as that 
essential ingredient 1s comparatively de- 
ficient in corn silage. Third: The silage 
fed to horses must be made from mature 
corn, must be absolutely free from mould, 
and should not be e to the air very 
long before being fed. These last con- 
siderations should be observed as nearly 
as possible as regards the silage fed to all 
kinds of stock, but are especially import- 
ant with that fed to horses. A degree of 
mouldiness which apparently does not 
affect cattle will almost invariably cause 
serious results when fed to horses. 

I would advise that you entirely refrain 
from feeding silage to mares in foal, as 
you might very easily overlook sufficient 
mould to cause them to abort. I would 
not advise the building of a silo primarily 
for horse feed, but on farms where silage 
is used for feeding cattle, a limited amount 
of it can profitably be fed to horses, under 
the conditions mentioned above. 


How to Kill Horse Nettle 

An Ohio subscriber asks for a sure way 
to kill horse nettle. 

It is a perennial, or “live-forever’’ weed, 
and is one of the most difficult to destroy. 
When it occurs in a small patch it can be 
eradicated by digging it up and prevent- 
ing it from i green leaves 

If the patch is so large as to make the 
above method impracticable, it is best to 
resort to a — Ae of smothering. A good 
way to do this is to plow the land in the 
fall, winter or early spring, preferably 
the former. Disc or cultivate it sufficient- 
ly often to prevent the growth of weeds 
until June Ist or July Ist. Then sow rape, 
sorghum, or millet heavily. Unless the 
land is naturally rich, it is a good plan to 
give it a dressing of manure during the 
winter so that it will produce a rank 
growth of the smoother crop. It may be 
necessary to repeat the treatment a second 
year upon land which is badly infested. 


Frozen Combs 

\ subscriber to Successful Farming 
says he keeps his Leghorns in a good warm 
house with a curtain in front of perches, 
but on cold] nights when the temper- 
ature went down to 26 below, they were 
badly frozen and quit laying. He had been 
getting 50 cents a dozen for eggs, and this 
loss of revenue hurts. He wants to know 
what to do for them, and if the freezing 
will hurt them for breeding purposes. 

If those hens had been mine the first 
thing 1 would have done would have been 
to take a very sharp knife and cut the 
frozen parts clean off, making a smooth 
wound to heal instead of allowing the 
frozen tissue to slowly rot and fall off. 
This operation is a very short one and less 
painful than to allow the frozen part to 
remain to produce fever and a constant 





aching. Such a clean cut wound on a hen 
will heal in a very short time. 

I keep game bantams as ornaments, and 
in order to show them I must cut their 
combs and wattles off. I use a safety 
razor blade for this purpose and cut the 
combs smoothly at a single stroke. Then 
I pull a feather out of the fluff of the bird 
and lay on the wound which stops bleed- 
ing at once, and invariably the “dubbed” 
bird goes to eating, never on any occasion 
showing any signs of pain except for a frac- 
tion of a we Bow while the comb is being cut. 

Freezing will stop laying until the frozen 
part is practically healed, but does not 
interfere with the breeding value after the 
hens begin laying again. 

I have a lot of Leghorns which have 
been kept laying this winter in a house 
that is not warm by any means. 
whole front is open with no other protec- 
tion at night than a muslin curtain rolled 
down and hanging loose. I also use a cur- 
tain before the perches. The houses are 
built of shiplap, single thickness, the roof 
being the same covered with tar paper. 
We have had 14 below zero this winter, 
yet my Leghorns have not been touched 
by the frost. The front curtain has been 
rolled up every day this winter except 
one, and that was when the snow was 
blowing one moderately warm day. The 
hens have run out of doors every da 
after nine in the morning and not a sick 
one has been discovered so far. 

A good warm house is often a delusion. 
They are too warm because they are made 
so tight that air does not circulate freely in 
them. The hens steam in the exhalations 
from their own lungs and freeze much 
anenet than they would in a house where 
the air has free access. It does not pay to 
try to make a poultry house too nearly air- 
tight. A hen is entirely comfortable at a 
temperature which would shrivel her 
owner double. I have not had a “good 
warm’’ poultry house for years, nor have I 
had a fowl frozen at night. Once in a while 
during a very cold day a bird will wander 
away and get slightly frozen, but I haven’t 
had a comb frozen off for years.—Miller 
Purvis. 


Shrinkage of Corn in Crib 

Several of our readers have asked for 
information relative to the shrinkage of 
éar corn in the crib. 

Definite figures upon this question are 
likely to be more or _ misleading, owing 
to the fact that the per cent of shrinkage 
is so largely dependent upon the maturity 
and moisture content of the corn at the 
time it is harvested, and upon the weather 
conditions. 

The Iowa Experiment Station conducted 
a test which shows the average rate of 
shrinkage for eight years. They built a 
small crib on a truck wagon so that the 
corn could be weighed conveniently and 
without being disturbed. This erib held 
100 bushels and was filled at corn husking 
time. It was weighed each month for a 
year. The per cent of shrinkage for each 
month was: Nov. 5.2; Dec. 1.7; Jan. .6; 
Feb. .3; Mch. 1.9; Apr.3.1; May 1.9 
June, 1.6; July, 1.0gAug. .5; Sep. 4; Oct. 0. 

Another test conducted upon several 
thousands of bushels of corn showed a 
shrinkage of 7 3-4 per cent between the 
husking season and June Ist. 

Ten members of a farmers’ ,club in 
Pennsylvania measured the shrinkage of 
their corn and found the average from 
husking time to June Ist next, to be 162-3 
per cent. A similar test the following year 
showed a shrinkage of 16% per cent. 





CORN 
75 Bushels an 


Acre on 
$25.00 Land 





Rock Island 
Lines 

















ye West Indies 
“* Panama Canal 
Round South America 


For illustrated literature apply to 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER PACKET Co. 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 

15 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 


H. W. WARREN, 
410 Walnut St. Des Moines, lowa. 
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Great Crops of My 





and Howto Grow Them | | 
IS a beautifully illustrated book of ex- }}))))) 
pert strawberry information written by |) 
America’s most successful strawberry ||) 
grower. It gives our famous sure-crop }))/|)| 
method of growing fancy strawberries, i 
and explains how our Pedigree Plants | i 
are grown on our great farmsin Idaho, |) |) 
Oregon and Michigan. IT IS FREE! 


R.M. Kellogg Co., Box 680 | _ 
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You can increase your yield 50 
to 100 bushels per acre by plant- 
— ing Northern-grown Seed Pota- 

toes. These are the genuine seed 

potatoes which have made the 
“Northern-grown” product fa 
mous among prosperous farmers. 
They are grown on new, rich soil in 
the bracing climate of Northern Michigan. 
These potatoes are unmatched for vitality, size 
and beauty of color. 

Pedigree seeds pay big in field, garden or flower 
ed. Big growers everywhere are using our special 
Beans and Peas. Whether you plant for pleasure or 
trow for profit, write for our catalog. Here is one of 
eur trial offers: 

One-Pound Seed Potato, Our Famous 

Early Petoskey, 25 Cents, Postage Paid 

With this offer goes our twenty-five-cent coupon, 
good on your next purchase, Send 2 cents in stamps 
or trial of this wonderful! potato. It is champion 
irst early product. 

Ask for our big catalog. illustrated in colors. It 
will tell you all about thoroughbred seeds, and how 
they make money for planters. Write for it today— 
sow. It is free (‘@ 


‘DARLING & BEAHAN, 214 Michigan St., Petoskey. Mich. 





Fresh, Reliable, Pure 
Guaranteed to Please 

Every Gardener and 
Planter should test the 
superior merits of Our 
Northern Grown Seeds, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 10 CENTS 
we will send postpaid our 






1 pkg. 60 Day 
Pd oed ° . . . = 
1 pis. Karty Arrow-head Cabbage | . ~ i -o ee 


» Pallertom Market Lettace . . . 106 
Varieties Choice Flower Seeds . + She 


$1.00 
rite today! Send 10 cents to help pay postage and 
pecking and receive the above “Famous © ” to- 
th our New and Instructive Garden Guide 


i . 
REAT NORTHERN SEED CO. 
359 Rose 8t. Rockford, Illinois 

















Healthy, northern grown Strawberry, 

Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant and Grape 

plants—all covered by the following liberal 

guarantee :—All plants guaranteed to be first- 

class and true to name, packed to reach you in 

good growing condition (by ex press) and to please you, 
or your money back. You take no chances. Send for 
catalog today, O. 4. D. Baldwin, R.R. 22, Bridgman, Mich. 


i Hundreds of specia! offers in Surplus stock of 
seeds and plants at bargain prices, Don’t buy 
until you have seen our beautiful new catalog and 

rgain list, matied free if vou mention this paper. 
own Seed Uc., Dept. D 4 Des Moines, lowa 










TheFreeSeed Farce 


Continued from page 27 

cultural appropriation act of 1896 that 
made mandatory the Congressional free 
seed distribution as it exists today, and 
by virtue of which, on receipt of their 
the Department of 
Agriculture mails out for each member 
of House and Senate his share of the 
“seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings and 
plants.” Five-sixths of the annual ap- 
propriation for seed and plant distribu- 
tion is used for the Congressional free 
seed distribution and by far the most 
prominent feature of this is the sending 
|out of the common varieties of vegetable 
and flower seeds. The quota for each 
Senator, Representative and Delegate 
in Congress recently has been 20,000 
packages of vegetable seed and 2,000 
| packages of flower seed, each package 
consisting of five packets containing dif- 
ferent kinds of seed. The quota of the 
| Secretary of Agriculture for distribution 
direct to miscellaneous applicants, in- 
| cluding state agricultural experiment 
| stations, schools, hospitals, army posts, 
| crop reporters, cooperators and American 
| citizens in foreign countries is 1,000,000 
packages of vegetable and 150,000 pack- 
'ages of flower seeds. Provision is made 
for members of Congress to exchange 
vegetable seeds for flower seeds and vice 
versa and thus meet the wishes of cor 
stituents. In the last distribution, which 
began December 2, 1911, and ended 
April 19, 1912, there were 63,364,555 
packets, of which 51,138,240 packets 
| were vegetable seeds and 12,226,315 were 
flower seeds. The total weight of the vege- 
table and flower seeds alone was 994,116 
sounds, or over 497 tons, enough, as the 
Denestnnnil of Agriculture said in a re- 
| cent bulletin, to fill twenty freight cars. 

Obviously, the entire drain on the public 
for the distribution of these seeds is not 
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HANDY FARM 
POWER 


The tireless capacity of a 


Elast-Parr Oil Tractor 


makes it the handiest, biggest 
money-earning power for every 
kind of traction and belt work on 
farms of 160 or nfore acres. 

You can use this tractor to better 
advantage than 15 to 30 sturdy 
horses, and at far less expense. It 
will do your field work—plowing, 
discing, harrowing, seeding and har- 
vesting—in the shortest time; hence saves 
you money and swells your profits. 

It does not injuriously pack the soil. 
The drivers of generous width, equipt with 
wonderful wave formed lugs, prevent this. 

When your field work is finished, you 
can use that same tractor for countless belt 
Teeny, | grinding feed, shelling, 

usking, etc. It will also haul your crops 
to market in record time. 

Many shrewd farmers add to their 
yearly earnings by using the tractor for 
road construction work in spare time. 

No matter what kind of work you are 
doing, one man can operate and care for the 
tractor. For fuel it uses cheapest kerosene 
at all loads. The engine is or/ cooled—no 
danger from freezing in winter. 

Write today for catalog and literature 
on power farming costs. 

HART-PARR COMPANY 
302 Lawler St., Charles City, Ia, 





















measured by the amount of the annual | 
appropriation. It costs the Postoffice | 
Department time and money to handle | 
such a volume of business. Indirectly 
the mail pay of the railroads is swelled | 
by it. Moreover, what is the retail value | 
of the seeds that go free to a Congres- 
sional district? Putting each package al- 
| lotted to a Senator or Representative at 
the low figure of ten cents, the retail value 
of the seed per member amounts to} 
$2,000, rather liberal campaign contribu- 
tion at public expense. 

The Government buys the seeds through 
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Amazing ‘‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 
kerosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
fulfuel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 





competitive bids which are obtained in the 
| spring from the principal seed growers and 


| dealers. Quotations are asked from about | Gasoline Going Up! 


|200. Awards are made sometimes on the 
basis of the lowest bid but not always. 
Other considerations are taken into ac- 
count. About a fourth of the seeds are 
purchased from surplus stocks grown the 
previous year and the other three-fourths 
are grown under contract for the Depart- 
ment in the current season. 

It is often insisted the Government 
seeds are worthless and often insisted they 
are better than the seeds of dealers or 
growers. The fact appears to be that they 
are practically no better and no worse 
than the seeds handled by reliable seeds- 
men. They are grown under substantially | 
the same conditions as the seeds of good | 
seed houses and they are subject to the 
same fluctuations as the seeds of private 
concerns. That the seeds purchased by 
the Department are actu tested for 
germination is undoubted. This does not 
mean, however, all of the bags of seeds 










ever given on reliable farm engine; if 
| mot, pay nothing. No waste, no evapo- 
| ration, no explosion from coal oil. ° 


coal oil. i 

pints of coal oi] do work of 

pints gasoline. 

Amazing “DETROIT” 
—only engine runniag on coal 
ofl successfully ; uses alcohol, gas- 
olineand benzine, too. Starts with- 











. All sizes, 2 to 20h. p., 
thip. Engine tested before crating. Comes all ready to run. 
Pumps, saws, threshes, churns, separates milk, grinds feed, 
shells corn, rans home electric lighting plant. Prices ( “er ; 
$29.50 up. Sess ony place on 15 days’ L Trial. Hy 
buy an engine you investigate money-saving, power-sa 
“'DETRO ."" Thousands i 









DITTO snes 


An honest mill sold In an 
honest way. Try it. 


Trip 
Donbigeat Keon iit 
fled; if of 

lo 


; if not, return itat 








are tested. It is the practice to take 
samples from about a fourth of the bags. 
When samples are taken from a bag to 
tested they are obtained from the bottom, 
top and middle of the bag, for the reason 
that unscrupulous dealers have at times 
tried to hoodwink the Department by 
putting good seeds at the top of the b 
and poor ones at the bottom or good 

at the top and bottom and poor ones in 
the middie. 























Continued on page 33 
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Hardy 


Roses 


By GEORGIA TORREY DRENNAN 


By proper selection of kinds, roses 
may be had that are as hardy as haw- 
thorne bushes or wild grape vines. 

Without any expensive hot house, cold 
frame or other methods of winter pro- 
tection the following roses may be grown 
in almost any part of the country; not 
only where the winters are long and severe, 
but where the summers are prolonged. 

Crimson Rambler deserves first men- 
tion because it is the showiest red rose in 
existence. The first Crimson Rambler is 
only an early summer bloomer. It is in 
bloom for six weeks from the first of June, 
then no more roses appear until June 
comes again. But the new Crimson 
Rambler is an everbloomer. It is called 
“The Flower of Fairfield,” and is a true 
Crimson Rambler in every respect except 
that it blooms constantly from June till 
frost The crimson 
The clusters average forty roses, and cover 
the vine from top to bottom. The vine 

rows twenty feet in one season. The 
oliage is dark green and luxuriant, usually 
free from rust and mildew. 

A close rival, if not the equal of Crim- 
son Rambler is the Queen of the Prairie. 
The last improvement, and all that was 
ever needed to make the old Queen ect 
is the Everblooming Queen of the Prairie. 
Whereas the old rose bloomed only in 
June the new introduction blooms hem 
June till frost. The roses are bright pink, 
cup-shaped, deep, full and double. They 
are borne on long stems in clusters of five 
to seven, and the buds are round and firm. 

Both these roses may be planted fall or 

wing. The advantage of fall planting is 
that they will bloom freely the first ,or next 
summer. The plants should not be taken 
up until vegetation is dormant. When the 
rose vines have shed their leaves and gone 
into their winter rest, select one or two- 
year-old plants, cut away the vines down 
to about three buds from the root, and 
lift the whole root-body up with the soil. 
Tamp the soil and deposit the plant in a 
deep hole with clay bottom filled with cow 
manure, leaf mold or any decayed vege- 
table matter. Roses do better on compact 
soil. The bottom should be of tenacious 
soil, but the top layers of rich compost 
containing a good percentage of humus. 
Press the soil down firmly over the roots. 
Top dress the surface with a heavy mulch 
of manure. In the north cover the plants 
all over with a pile of dead leaves, and 
weight the leaves down with evergreen 
boughs. Some circulating air and sun- 
shine will reach the roses, and the roots, 
down in their warm bed under ground, 
will grow all winter. 

One thing I would enjoin about buy- 
ing rose bushes or rose vines, that is, buy 
from gardens located in northerly sec- 
tions, besause the roses go into rest in the 
fall and are perfectly dormant when taken 
up; this relates to field grown stock, which 
is always the best for out door gardens. 

In Southern California the florists offer 
the finest roses at almost nominal figures 
and will ship them to any part of the 
United States. The objection to this 
wroposition is that the roses grow and 
che all the year in California, and when 
taken up and sent long distances, naturally 
take a back-set. The same objection 
exists in regard to buying the beautiful 
roses of Portland, Ore., the “Rose City” 
of the United States. They only have 
about two months of rest. 

After the first winter the Crimson 
Rambler and Queen of the Prairie need 
no protection except a heavy mulch of 
manure, over the ground as far out as_ the 
roots extend. Both vines make rampant 
growth and must have some strong sup- 
port and a high place to climb. Trees, 


posts, walls, fences and house fronts will 
make good places for the roses to run, or 
climb upon. The best position, decidedly, 
is an eastern exposure. The morning sun 


color is dazzling. | good 


does more good than the sun of the after- 
noon. I have seen a log house, facing the 
east, converted into a palace by having 
the entire front covered by a Crimson 
Rambler rose. 

There are other beautiful and v 
showy roses that are impervious to cold, 
and that withstand drought. The hardy 
individual roses belong to the hardy classes. 
No Tea rose is perfectly hardy. Some 
Hybrid Fentteds, Mosses and Rugosas 
are as hardy as oaks or hickories. The 
famous old Pius LX is a magnificent red 
rose, large, wide-spreading and . very 
double, the roses are borne freely from 
spring till fall. The bush is strong of 

wth and the habit good. I do not 

now of a bush rose that grows to the 
height and size of Pius IX. It is very 
thorny, has heavy dark green leaves, of 
substance and the branches grow 
straight up, with three to five buds and 
roses on the terminals. 

This old standard is seen in old gardens 
and in parks. It is remarkably long- 
lived. I recall a Pius CX, in full vigor, and 
covered with rich red roses the summer 
through, that has stood in one place 
forty years. Since the introduction of so 
many choice Tea, Hybrid Tea, Polyantha 
Tea, and Hybrid Remontant roses of both 
bush and climbing habit, Pius IX has 
lost Lay cgay 4 Some people think it is a 
coarse rose. ey say it grows too large 
for small gardens. ut then, five feet 
and more is allowed flowering shrubs that 
are not half as brilliant and showy as 
this good old everblooming rose. It be- 


longs to the Hybrid Perpetual class. 





Popcorn for the Children. 
Every boy and girl in the coun 
should have a plot donut upon whie 

to gow some popcorn. 

fe look back with delight upon our 
boyhood days. when we produced a few 
dollars of our own—our first real own— 
to treasure, and did it from a few rows of 
rice popcorn. 

Long winter evenings in the country 
are not complete without a pan of crisp, 
snowy popcorn balls, crackerjack, corn 
crisp, sugared kernels with peanuts, 
popcorn cakes, candies and corn caramels. 

A little plot, be it ever so small, will be 
treasured [ the child if it contain a few 
hills or rows of rice popcorn. We find 
room every year for our boys to plant a 
supply of popcorn, enough for the family 
and some to spare. We believe that is 
one thing that made us love country life 
and kept us on the farm. An ear or two 
from the grocer, or a kage from some 
reliable seedsman will make the start. 
But it ought to be planted early so the 
kernels will mature before frost. Then it 
will pop open crisp and tender. Late 
matured corn will not do this. 

A little fertilizer, a spoonful of bone 
dust will hurry it along to maturity and 
enrich the quality in confections. Plant 
three or four stalks in the hill and 
hoe after each ligh rain, and keep the 
weeds out.—Geo. W. Brown, Ohio. 
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~ Ripe Tomatoes Next June 
"The secret in having very early toma- 
toes is in the age of the plant, not so 
mitich in size, as some folks think. 
‘Tf a tomato plant has it will, if it 
has the chance, produce early fruit, and it 
is not impossible for the ordinary home 






Cows Thrive ana 
Owners Prosper 




























aga to have fine ripe tomatoes in . ae. sO: 
une instead of late July and oa po in the ~ nd — z 
W -4+ - end you like, - one you e < ? ‘ 

w to do well in your immediate vicin- i) j \ ] ] +e 
ity. Of course, if it is one of the best early an oaquin a € ¥y oe 
sorts it will be easier to induce the plants s . 3 
to bear early fruit. ose diet California .o 

a few seeds in a box of ri t Here is the dairyman’s opportunity. Conditions are j i $a 

4 - ~ y. just right for b 
— ae gy Re ah ghey yo t his business and there’s a hungry market right at home. Great cities 4 

window — r O oted. 0 cath like San Francisco and Los Angeles make steady, profitable markets ia 
tee te idan a for fresh milk and dairy products. And think of the thousands who 2 
ew ‘below f Mnyt at tomes _ ts devote their time to orchard and vineyard, who have no room for ek 
are lik oie cei tn their Law cattle. And the other thousands devoted to mining and lumbering. 2% 

When these oc. four inches high cone The creameries paid an average of over 32 cents a pound last year for ee 
plant as many of the plants as you wish to butter fat. Can you get as much where you are? e: 
use, into another box, allowing two or The 200,000 people now in the San Joaquin Valley have only made $2 
three inches space between the plants. a beginning in developing its marvelous agricultural resources. Over eS 
Water as the soil dries out, and turn the seven million acres of wonderful crop-producing soil are awaiting the a 
box once a week to prevent the plants men ore will set = at a Red oe pcm ey have greater earning - 
drawing toward the light too much. power here; your brain and muscle will count for more. 233 
RB. . .: stems have thickened up and The best of it is that you can buy this land with water developed, ne 

3) . be by mm Fad Easpe| or — wae sighte, at Dany $125 . oe, on front terms. You Ke 
transplant A can get quick results. ost of the land was wheat-fields or grazing a; 
and keep in as light and warm a a8 land, and it is easily put into alfalfa. There’s a creamery in nearl ¥ 

‘ id ¥ y bt 
you have, not = whem them to every hamlet which will sell you cows on time. Little shelter is Sa 
ene a required, as stock thrives out of doors the year around. There is no + 
. ey have made a good growth time that you can not do out-of-doors work comfortably and profitably. 
an gee igh ed met ery tes sheet i a tm ne Dawe = schools, © sng roads, telephones, rural 
: to stak til they ha elivery, electric light and power, trolleys, and a “ get-together-and- 
por wt pg he OA of pees pon, four feet, and help-each-other” spirit that makes the newcomer feel at home at once. 
even come in blossom and bearing small The Santa Fe has published a folder about the San Joaquin Valley 
fruit by the time the gogt +p ~~ which is “ — ow vel the yg It gives the 
up enough to permit the thrifty plants experiences of people who have taken up different lines of farming, 
bene set os in cee —_. a and tells of the results they have secured. : 

n transplanting, the pots can be tapped Read the book; then see the country. It will cost but little. Go 
and oe and a may pe now, while work is slack. The Santa Fe runs low-fare homeseekers’ 
aie at all a ony! @ plan excursions to California, and elsewhere southwest, on first and third 

A half d pm 7 ts = Tuesday each month. Time on the road, only three days from Chicago. 
tn thintinamer will prog a good many I - gladly send the San “—_ Valley folder free and give you full 
- . i tion about trains and fares. 
pounds of ripe tomatoes in June when ae 


CL | General Colonization Agent, A.T. &S.F. Ry. 
sist faivay Euckasga Chines ne 


by us farmers who like things early 
as weil as other folks?—John T. Ti ns. 
—#O g— 
The Diamond Willow 
This tree is native to lowlands the 


Missouri River and its tributaries in North 
Dakota. The settlers in those ions 
have long used it for fence posts, and have} >< SA MERI DS PE 


find it described in any of the standard eh hart eared 
Cordata.—Editor.) and it seems to have 73 ~* oe Thea 2 
escaped the notice of the Department of ; 2t. Yse.07 *S %, 
Agriculture at Washington. Nor have I < om aM B © See fF > 
been able to anything concerning it 


ininesefemsicnicmrane, | POE Profit from 4 Acres 


farmers. 3 Crops a Year Without Wearing Out Soil 


Its habits of th i 

- oe are somewhat si- a Spe tone . pe tow po bpbemeng whayarel my —y— ~ They netted him 

i $468—or anacre. He then p) the same four acres in sweet which 

t a to low and marshy | petied $480. Total, $948 Profit on Four Acres ef Land, which yielded jn addition a 
ourisnes. na tew thrifty forage crop. 


a\good fence post.""Unike the ordinary Come Now and See Such Crops Growing While Your Land is Still Frost-Bound 








it is very durable. Those who Leneoute 
had 4 ae a i ie tthe energetic Northernfarmercan | letters giving the actual experiences of men 
— oe epee age gee See Eo eee ee etis ten ca | ciate a0 tae ee io Ge 
in it j ysayear. No ers to your ° 
a the tecunt. q y with the catalpa cocutmee~ amd tend 60 uah thet yenennseine nea, NEG Aiea n, Sesten aae 
- . three crops a season without it out. Western 
_ Practical ents have proven that Banner Grass Country of the States— LOW ROUND-TRIP RATES are in effect the 
There is ten months’ good pasturage during | first and third Tuesdays of month. Your 
the year. 5t thrives on alone; to see 
there is always abundant no drouths your farm is still in Winter's grip, 
and no blizzards. You don’t need costly barns | and learn what can be made on 
for winter housing—you needn't spend time | even a few acres in 
and raising feed to carry your stock | where the summers are not oppressive 
winter. and the winters no colder than N 
Booklets and read hundreds of | Octobers. ( 





G. A. PARK, Gon’l immigration and Industrial Agt., Louisville & Naghville R.R..Room 31¢ Louisville,Ky. 


The advertising pages of Successfal Farming will hel to 
most value for your money. Ex) — 
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Asparagus From Seed 


By T. A. TEFFT 
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Asparagus is commonly set out from 
roots bought of a seedsman or nursery- 
man. There are, however, advantages in 
growing plants from seed. Well fertilized 
and well watered from the start they will 
be much stronger than if grown under 
ordinary conditions of field culture, and 
will thus better resist rust. Again, most 
of our seedsmen offer for sale only two- 
year-old roots, while some even urge 
three-year roots upon the purchaser. It 
has been established by conclusive tests 
that asparagus does best when set out 
from one-year-old roots, and that in a very 
few years the weight of the crop will be 
considerably larger than that from older 
roots Under these circumstances it is 
wise to raise the plants from seed. 

The seeds are slow of germination, and 
in a late spring will scmetimes require 
twenty days or more before they send up 
shoots. The plant, while still clinging to 
its seed, at once forms its crown and is 
early capable of sending up a second shoot 
if the first is broken off 

Plant the “when the ground is 
fit:’’ that is, as soon as the frost 1 out and 
the soil sufficiently dry to be workable. 
The time will thus vary with the soil and 
the season, from the first.to the third 
week in April, or in northerly localities 
later still. Asparagus may thus be sowed 
with the other early seeds as soon as the 
ground has been turned over and smootbed 
off. If the planting has been deiayed some 
time may be gained by soaking ‘he seed 
from one to two d Lys. 

The seed should Be the best that can be 
got As to variety it will be well to choose 
one that has done well in the locality. 
That most desirable thing, a rust-proof 
variety, has yet to be found, and though 
breeding experiments are in progress noth- 
ing positive. has been accomplished. 

Sow the seed three inches apart (which 
will mean about an ounce to nine hundred 
feet) and an inch deep 

The germination being delayed by cold 
nights, plants will come up in ten to twenty 
days 
be handle l, 
they appear 


seed 


not 

Thin to nine 
foot apart At three inches the tops and 
roots will both interfere. But at a foot 
the plants will scarcely trespass; therefore, 
if there is that much space for them give it. 

Throughout the growing the 
plants should be well fertilized; aspara- 
gus can scarcely be overfed. Dur- 
ing drought the plants should be watered 

regular irrigation is the best possible 
thing for them. In the meantime prepare, 
as deeply and richly as possible, the soil 
for the permanent bed. Asparagus will 
send its roots as deep as it has any en- 
couragement—six feet and more. At the 
same time it is able to support itself en- 
tirely by its lateral feeding roots, and the 
expense of deep preparation and deep 
setting is now ceasiianed unwarranted, 
As to depth of setting, it is now usual to 
set the crowns an inch or two below the 
depth of ordinary cultivation, seven to 
nine inches down. 

In mild climates plants may be trans- 
planted the first fall, but usuaily it is best 
to do the work the second spring. Dig 
the roots up carefully with a fork, first 
loosening the earth at least a foot away 
from the row on both sides. The trenches 
should be ready prepared the desired 
depth and a foot wide at the bottom so 
that the plants can be set immediately, a 
few at a time as they are dug, with the 
least. possible exposure to sun and wind. 
It is well, by the way, not to dig the plants 
until the shoots have started in order to be 
able to discard any which were winter 
killed. The rows should be from three to 


season 








a i 


six feet apart—four feet is plenty for a 
hand-cultivated garden. The plants in 
the row should be two feet apart if 
sible and one hundred and fifty of them 
will, when in full bearing, yield three or 
more bunches a day. 

Careful selection of the roots is of im- 
portance. Choose those which have thick 
storage roots and whose crowns are larger 
than the average even if they may be 
fewer. They will send out large stalks and 
are to be preferred to those which will 
send out more but smaller shoots. In 
growing seedlings it is therefore wise to 
have twice as many as will be needed in 
order to be able to choose only the large, 
coarse-growing plants. 

In the trench set each root upon a little 
mound an inch or less high, made by the 
hand. Spread out the roots so as not to 
interfere with each other. Firm the 
earth over them to a depth of three inches, 
give a quart of water if possible to settle 
the earth and when it has drained away 
mulch lightly with dry soil. 

Finally, fill in the trench while cultivat- 
ing during the summer until in the fall the 
ground is level. Such is the best garden- 
ing method of raising and setting aspara- 
gus roots. 

There is another way which with less 
labor will give earlier results, although for 
the first year the work is greater. By this 
method the plants are grown where they 
are to stand. 

Make the trenches as before, but a lit- 
tle deeper; seatter in fertilizer or work 
manure into the subsoil; cover this with an 
inch of loam; sow the seed at generous 
distances and cover about an inch. Thin 
as before to the permanent spacing and 
fill in the trenches as the plants grow; 
when the tops are dead and cut, level o 
the bed. By this method there will be no 
transplanting at the period of sprin 
rush and the plants will send up a 
larger shoots, and one of the best results 
will be in the rust-resisting power of the 
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Evening Primrose a Curiosity 

Those who love a flower that is fragrant 
as well as beautiful, and who like to have 
something that is somewhat of a curiosity, 
should have the evening primrose on their 
lawn or in some prominent corner of the 
garden. 

It is a plant that will grow in almost any 
soil, but will do much better if grown in a 
light, rich earth such as is found in most 
well manured gardens. 

The plants can be secured from dealers 
or the seed sown in small quantities, and 
the plants transplanted to the location 
desired. 

They will not always bloom the first 
season, but the second summer they always 
do well. About the first of July the flowers 
begin to appear, and every evening for 
weeks afterward, there are from a dozen to 
100 blowoms each evening. They are a 
bright :rellow, and about four inches in 
diameter. The flowers last but one night, 
opening shortly before dark. 

It is very easy to tell which buds will 
open and if watched closely it will be seen 
ve A open suddenly with energy enough to 
shake the entire plant. If the human ear 
is placed near an opening _ a slight 


| plants. 
Thin the plants as soon as they can | 
more than a week after| 
inches or al 


puff or explosion can be hear 

If once established the seed will come 
up each season and the plants can be 
thinned out allowing only a few to remain 
for blooming.—John T. Timmons. 
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Gregory Vegetables 
You will win next fall by grow- 
ae Gas one aa ee only 

Searlet Radish, Spinach Swiss Chard, 

also Gregory's bbard 


SEEDS FRE 


the Tomatoes, 


lar, ang most prod 
welghi "3 to 5 Ibs., each, and 100 to 


ve been grown On one plant 
very smooth, few seeds, solid all 
through, ri early, being a hand- 
some red color. A few piants will pro- 
duce more Tomatoes than any family 


can use. 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We want every per- 
seeds to 


Flowers. 
written on Postal today. 


Favicon 'S Box 122, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Fairview Seed Farms, 
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Bonanza 
Assortment 
of Vegetable 
Seeds 
Get this for your kitchen 
garden. For i8c postpaid. Worth 85c, 
Sure to please. 1 package each : 
Cabbage Oarret Cucumber 
Lettuce Onion Radish 
Above collection and six big pack- 25¢ 


ages of choice flower seeds 
12 packages in 
or send 300 and we add the wonderful New 
Earliest Red Riding Hood Tomato—alone sells 
at I5c. Catalog and Premium List FREE. 


























BEST IN THE WORLD 


New Crop Grown at Farmer Prices. In addition a let 
of extra FREE SEEDS thrown in with every order. 


BIG SEED BOOK FREE 


Our Grand Big Illustrated Catalog of all Farm and 
Garden Seeds is now ready and free to you. Write ror 
it today. Send names and address of neighbors whe 


buy seeds. Address 
RATEKIN’'S SEED HOUSE 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA Box 4 
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TREeE*. 
LIRA Cherry 12c— Pear Ise — Be smeen 
Grapes $2.00 per 10. 
HALF Other fruits equally low. 
Forest seed|ings, flowers, 

bulbs, shade trees, roses. 
SEED CORN. I have no agents, sell direct to you and 
save you half. I believe in the square deal in selling trees 
and sbsolutely guarantee every tree I send out and return 














"Glory "—Leading Cabbage 
For Home or Market Use 


cocky gus be anotod ond ckineod 
early; can an 

to high-priced markets. ‘Short 
stems; few outer leaves; can be set 
close for big crops from little 
land, Our catalog of Vegetable 
and Porm Seeds tells more—send 
teday for free copy. 

FORD SEED OO. 

opt. 14 Ravenna, Ohio 
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“SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


‘The F ree Sonal Fa: arce 


Continued from page 29 


It is asserted by officials of the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture and there is reason 
to believe it true that more care is exer- 
cised now than formerly in getting good | 
seed. This is a result of severe criticisms 
made at times of Government seeds. The 
packeting, assembling and mailing of the 
yegetable and flower seeds is done from 
December to April in Washington by con- 
tract. The packeting and sealing is done 
by machinery and through the winter 
months from 100,000 to 120,000 packages 
per day are mailed from the seed ware- 
house of the Department of Agriculture 
to the address furnished by Senators and 
Members of the House. Formerly, a 
large force of girls put the seeds into the 
packets with spoons. 

The conclusions to be drawn are that 
the Department of Agricult ure ought to be 
allowed to confine itself to what was 
originally intended in the law under which 
the Department was organized. If the 
officials of the Department had their way 
they would so confine it and would devote 
their efforts to distributing new and im- 
proved varieties of seeds, plants and the 
like. This distribution should not be 
dictated by memberes of Congress. Some 
of the deficiencies and abuses of the present 
distribution of ordinary seeds are ludi- 
crous. 

The Congressional free 
tion has had stormy career. One of 
these days, Congress will abolish it. But 
part of the members will stick to it as long 
as they can. Thus far, its supporters have 
defeated all attempts to overcome it by 
serious attack and all attempts to bur-| 
lesque it. James Wells of Britton, South | 
Dakota, once caused a great laugh in the 
House by writing a letter satirizing the | 
seed business in the course of which he | 





seed distribu- 











Cleaned and Ai tical 


Now that farmers everywhere 
grocleaning and gets Seed 


the question is. 
t done best gooteet and cheapest. 
ore! : — I _~ offer: 


ne dollar and i will 
Py 
ity ae othe improved 19 


ow to get 


(FREIGHT PAID RG 


Chatham Grain Grader 
ond Ch Cleaner with tT equipment. 


Clean your Seed W 
‘orp. 


beat, Oats, Flax, 


Barley, Peas, Deon orc ret. A: MET TEeAY 


TER you have harvested a bumper crop, 


me the balance of my low price. Not 
= mny need you pay, escent the $1, 


Grain Grader and Cleaner 


by Novem- 


‘ITS ENT tOPS, 
Then you'll havea”Chatham"™to work FREE 
for you the rest of your life. 


Your Dollar Returned 
if you want it. I don’t want your dollar or want 
ou to a my ““Chatham"™ unless it pleases you. 
if, after day test, you are not satisfied. return 
ee mochine at my expense and I wil! send back 
the dollar. 


A Machine That Fits Your Farm 


After # years’ experience, I know every grain 





and nozi weed grown in America. I know the | 
section w as one grows. I know every grain 
and weed ches on your farm. Experience 
has that = Grain Grader and Cleaner | 


| ee have ae equipment for the particular | 
farming section to mich it goes. For example 
uipment of screens, | ‘ 


to Pisine trem what I send to 
n fact, there are ome 2 states in 
the U. &. So wate Zornd Socame pment. Thus 
you on and proper out t to 1D handle the | 
that grow on your farm 
ou don" t have to pay for a lot of extras for which 
you have no use. 


Extra Screens and Riddles Free 


In case you want more or different screens. just 





would I ask for extra screens and riddles. 

I also have a Free Service Department which 
will separate, clean and grade FREE any mixture 
you sendin. If you've got some impurity in your | 


oe. me and I willsend themfree. Nota penny 


MANSON CAMPBELL CO.., Detroit, Mich., Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Po< 
on Seed Selection. 


grain that you cannot get rid of, don't get discour- 
aged, Write me. 


Handles all Small Grain and Grass Seed 


My 1913 Chatham handles over, 70 seed 
mixtures—wheat, oats, peas, beans,corn, bar- 
ley, flax, clover, timothy, ete. Uy cockle, 
wild oats, tame oats a emut from seed 
wheat; any mixture from flax; buckhorn 
from clover; sorts corp fordrop planter. Re- 
moves foul weed seed and allsunken, cracked 
or sick) ins. Takes out all dust, dirt and 
chaff. is also a bully chaffer. Bantiee 
60 bushels grain per hour. Gas power o 
hand power. Easiest running millon ae 


Special Corn-Sorting Attachment 

Last year I added a Oorn-Sorting Attachment, 
which grades corn so that a rownd or edge dro 
planter drops the right number of grains in 
out of every 100 hills (in repeated tests at State 
Agricultural Colleges). Same planters, loaded with 
ungraded corn, make only KP? of ¥ perfect hills. 
In two montha I shipped te Iowa farmers alone 
4,900 machines with Oorn-Sorting Attachments. 
Try my Special Corn-Sorting Attachment. Jt will 
increase your corn crop amazingly ! 





Evely ‘RS beer i pbighly 
practical and exceedingly iuteresting. 

an easy. simple way to get rid of any ed A m4 
farm; Low to separate any mixture of grains—in 
short, how to get pestect & Gy for sowing, feeding 
or marketing. Send todos and receive by 
next mail my new Boo ae. Address Dept. 11, 











said: 

“There is a small lake near our farm 
and my wife is anxious to raise some 
ondolas. They are an Italian bird, I 
Believe.” 


Wells wanted some gondola seed. The 
House laughed but voted the money for 
seeds as usual. When Former Repre- 
sentative Davis H. Mercer of Nebraska, 
wus in the House he stirred up the ani- 
mals by attacking the Congressional free 
seed distribution, calling it a farce and 
offering this amendment to the seed ap- 
propriation : 

“Provided that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture first distribute to each Senator, 
Representative and delegate 6 chickens, 


|= {-s-) me ela Ol -1 6 
folomum €-1-\5 


r generations of fruit tree growi 
ence, boiled down, i is ready for you absolutely tree nen oe 
Don’t experiment with fruit trees o' ——- product venees, — 
rothers’ 


quality, Stark Trees always pay big. 


fect method of growing, trans 


50 Years Ahead of Any Other 


The secret is in Stark B 
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6 hogs, 6 cattle and 6 horses, all thorough- 
breds, and divided as to sex half and 
half.” 

After the House had got through 
laughing, Mercer said his amendment 
wasn’t anymore absurd or more of a joke 
than the proceedings which had taken 
place on the floor that day in the efforts to 
continue the Congressional circulation of 
free seeds. “I have some farmers in my 
district,”’ he proceeded “who are against 
this seed distribution and they have come 
to the conclusion that if they can have 
seeds free of cost there is no reason why 
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they should not have turkeys and horses 
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and hogs and partridges.”’ | 

Two-thirds of the House undoubtedly 
knew Mercer was right but the usual thing 
happened. A majority against free seeds 
could not be rallied. And so it has gone 
on year after year. Even ridicule hasn’t 
been able to laugh out of countenance the 
politician-Congressman and his garden 
seeds. So long as public sentiment con-| 
cerns itself only spasmodically and more | 
or less flippantly with the practice it may 
be expected to last 
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Tree Surgery and Its Possibilities 


By THEO. W. B. BRAKE 








In the treatment of this important, 
much neglected and not understood sub- 


ject, the aim will be to awaken owners 
of both fruit and forest, useful and orna- 
mental trees, to the need of right methods 
in the treatment of certain classes of dis- 
ease and for preventing them. 

I shall not take up the subject of spray- 
ing, for if men will not spray after all 
that has been said, urged and demon- 
strated as to its benefits, they would not 
do so “if one rose from the dead’’ to per- 
suade them to do so. 

In discussing this subject, I shall treat 
only two topics: 

1. How to trim or prune trees so as to 
prevent decay and assist the wound to 
he: al. 

If you will look at one hundred trees, 
just as you come to them, you will be sur- 
prised to find that not one-tenth of them 
have been pruned and if they have been, 
the work was improperly done. Branc hes, 
large and small, have been cut off, just to 
get rid of them, and in far too many cases 
stumps varying from one inch to three or 
for ir feet | length, have been left to decay 
and spread disease tothe rest of the tree. 

Only a few simple rules need be ob- 
served in order that the limb may be 
safely removed and the wound fully 
healed 

First, cut the branch or limb off smooth 
and as nearly as possible make the fin- 
ished sear conform to the rest of the tree at 


the place from which the limb was re- 


moved 2 
Why? Let it be remembered that if a 
wound, large or small, is to heal, no part 


of the stump must be left protruding be- 
yond the tree around the base of the limb 
cut off. The reason is that sap will not 
flow upward in the old stump and there- 
fore cannot build new wood over the 
wound. 

It may be well here to state a fact not 
well known, and seldom given attention 
in the case of trees; that is, the sap that 
makes new wood, is the descending sap. 
This being true and a stump, say four 
inches long, is left where the limb has been 
cut off, how can the sap as it descends 
ever cover or heal that wound? It is im- 
possible, just as impossible as that water 
will flow up hill. 

I have in mind a tree from which a limb 


had been removed and a stump nearly 
two feet long had been left on the tree. 
It had been there for several years and 
when the writer removed it he found the 


rot had extended to the heart of the tree. 


If it had been cut off properly, it would 
have healed in a short time until no scar 
vould have been visible. 

\ few months ago it was my privilege 
to cut down a catalpa from which three 
limbs had been removed several years 
before. There was no sign of them on the 
surface of the tree, except that it was 


bulged out a little making a smooth lump 


on the surface. Good, solid, straight wood 








ered the old stumps. They had been 
properly cut off and the wounds healed 
tly. 


2. Where it becomes necessary to re- 
move a part of a limb, it is best to make 
two cuts, the first 18 inches to 2 feet from 
the point where the final cut is to be made. 
This insures against peeling off the bark 
or worse, splitting the stump. 

When ‘deciding where to make the final 
cut, be sure that there remains on the 
art to be left, good, healthy twigs or 
ranches, or, as they are called, = 
lifters.” If this is not done the limb will 
die back to where there are sap lifters of 
sufficient number and vigor to feed the 
limb and furnish power to draw the de- 
scending sap out to the end of the short- 
ened limb. 

When the wound is finished and be- 
fore you leave it, cover it with a good 
even coat of coal tar. If the weather is 
cool, warm the tar until it can be spread 
with a paint brush. 

It is of little value to use paint on 
wounds of trees, for the reason that, if 
sears are made at proper places and as 
they should have been made, the sap will 
force the — off in spots, leaving the 

wood expec for disease and decay to get 
in their work. Coal tar seems to at once 
become a part of the wood, sinking into 
it until it makes the scar secure from dis- 
ease and rot. In case of the elm tree, it 
may be necessary to give the second coat, 
as it is extremely difficult to make the first 
coat adhere perfectly, owing to the nature 
of the elm, and the formation of “water 
blisters’”’ by the sap 

I shall now treat tthe second part of this 


subject: How to cure diseased places 
caused by improperly lopping off limbs, 
or injuries from other causes, w rot 
has set in. 

To show exactly what I mean, I will 
ask you to look carefully at the illus- 


tration below, made from a photograph of 
a beautiful sugar maple. 

You will notice in the crotch that a 
hole has been cut; it is 1034 inches long 
and 7% wide. It was made n be- 
cause of the removing of two limbs, one 
about two inches and the other a little 
larger. In this case the rot extended to 
the heart of the tree, upward about three 
inches and downward about eight inches, 
forming a pocket for water and also for 
worms. 

In the treatment of these wounds it is 
necessary to cut out all of the diseased 
wood, until the wound is white, clean and 
free from splinters. After it is so pre- 
pared, cover the entire surface of the 
cavity (on the inside) with coal tar, and 
it is ready for cement. 

Where the walls of the cavity are nearly 
straight in with the opening, it will be 
found advantageous to cut under at the 
edge so as to form a “V”’~shaped groove. 
This will hold the cement firmly and 
also assist the wound to heal over per- 
fectly as it leaves the edge thin. 

Mix the cement using one cement 
and three parts clean sand. Mix it so it 
will trowel nicely, but it must not be too 
wet, if it is it will not stand up. When 
thoroughly mixed fill the lower part of 
the cavity and tamp it in thoroughly with 
a small stick until it has filled every part 
and the water has risen to the to 

If the opening is large, it will Be neces- 
sary to fit a thin piece of board into the 
lower part, to hold the cement until it 
sets. The inside face of the board should 
be about three fourths of an inch from 
where the finished surface is to be, thus 
leaving room for a finish-coat. After 

the opening, let it stand for three 





filling 
or four days for the cement to set, When 
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Spray and have 


‘a Fancy Fruit 


Fancy fruit pays big. Keep your trees 
clean and have the whole crop fancy, by 
spraying with Deming high-pressure pumps. 
The powerful mist kills all the bugs. 


(EXEETEETY Spray Pumps 


are simple, strong, durable. Easy to pump. 
More than twenty kinds. See your cealer, 
Write us for valuable spraying calendar and 
catalog—free. 


THE DEMING COMPANY 
140 Depot Street SALEM OHIO 


FRUIT TREES, 


at Half-Price 


We sell best quality fruit trees, shrubs and plants 
pa ey p eroaes> price—and pay the 


being. All is northern hardy and 
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tlhe cement has set, take out the board and 
finish the surface with mortar mixed of 
equal parts cement and sand; wet the 
strface before applying the cement fin- 
ishing coat, then trowel on the finish-coat, 
making it conform to the general shape of 
the tree. Make the surface smooth and 
see to it that it does not sag away from 
the edges. This is important if the work 
is to endure. Always protect your fin- 
ished work from the sun and rain until it 
hardens, to prevent checking and wash- 
ing out. 

When I finished operations on the maple 
tree above referred to, the cement in the 
crotch wound was so shaped as not to 
permit water to lay in the crotch. It is 
smooth and fills the opening perfectly. 

Do not paint the cement. 

The crotch was properly “curried;’’ all 
the old, rough, dead bark was removed, 
the crotch shaved smooth so no place 
was left to soak in and rot the bark or 
form roosts for vermin. In many places 
on this tree the bark had rotted through 
to the inner bark, and would in a short 
time have injured the tree. 

This class of work, and all work on 
valuable trees, should be done carefully, 
so as not to injure the layer of white 
bark next to the tree. 





»Herewith is shown an illustration from 

other sugar maple tree, that has been 
igjured by a blow that destroyed the bark 
hg loosening it from the tree so decay set 
i@ with the result shown. 

This wound has rotted to the heart of 
the tree, and is nearly two feet long, by 
about seven inches wide. I have shown 
by a white line drawn around this open- 
igg, where the finished line on the wound 
will be, the cement filling will come to the 
line. 

When this is finished this tree will have 
good health. 

There are many details of this work, 
both as to trimming, curing defects, 
currying, etc., that cannot be treated in 
the space allotted me, and I shall only refer 
to one other point here and answer one 
question, namely: What can be done 
where the bark has been loosened by 
injury? 

Only one thing. Remove all loose 
bark; trim the edges carefully and 
smoothly; if the tree has been slivered, 
cut them ali out neatly and give the en- 
tire wound a coat of coal tar; let it alone 
and it will get well, if it is possible to 
cure it. 

Never nail on or tie back loosened bark, 
for it will never adhere and only furnishes 
a fine home for worms, thus insuring the 
death of the tree. 


If a tree needs trimming and training in 
order to give it the best development, how 
much more important it is that the child 
receive some attention that he may de- 
velop symmetrically. 
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The 
Best Combination 
Pruning Tool—for 
Sawing and 
Clipping 


When pruning, a 
well-made, efficient 
tool will enable you 
to do the work with 
greater ease, in less time 
and soon save its cost. 











The Disston "Orchard" 
Pruning Hook and Saw 
combines two tools in one 
and can be used with or 
without a pole. Light in 
weight, | ut strong and dur- 
able. he long, slender teeth 
draw the saw into the light- 
est branch. 
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This is only one of the many van- 
eties of saws and tools we make 
for farm use. Our book gives de- 
tailed descriptions, as well as valuable 
information ‘on the proper care of tools. 





Write for the “DISSTON Farm 
Tool Book ”— it will be sent free 
by return mail. 
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Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel & File Works 
P.O. Box 0DI537 PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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KELLY EX GRINDING 
% Only mill made with a double set of 
. . grinders or berrs. Have a grinding 












= Surface of just double that of any 
other mill of equal size, therefore, 


Do Twice as Much 
Work. 


Sm Grind ear corn, shelled 
corn, oats, rye, wheat, 
barley, kaffr corn, com 
ton seed, corn in 
shucks, sheaf oats, or 
any kind of grain, coarse, me 
dium or fine. Require 24 less 
power than any other mill. 
Especially adapted for gasoline 
D engines. Write for new catalog. 


Duplex Mill & Mtg. Co., Bex 315 Springfield, Ohio 
W. Sth & Court Ave. Des Moines, lowa 
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Rueh Hill, Mo., says 
he made #15 in one day with 
an ALLIGATOR. This press has 
largest feed hole, more effective draft, 
rube off green bark less than the Per 
petual, makes smooth, compact bales. 
Guaranteed to do all the catalog claims or no sale. 
Write for free catalog and read Sent on 10 days’ 
common sense way of hay press- EE, 
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Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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, 20 Days Grinds more ear corn or smafl 
Free grain, with less power, than 
. any other mill. warm 
the feed. Lathe-centered Burrs 
may be changed in three 
Try it 2 days free. 
Write to-day for Deoklet. 
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— «Stamp Puller 
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Clears 1 to * 
=" Acres Daily 
it! The only stump puller in the world equipped with é in 
“Red Strand” Steel Wire Rope. Send for big catalog. 
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% profits. 
at once for catalog and terms. 
Automatic AwiCo., 27 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass. 





LUMBER 
YOU CAN SAVE 25 PER CENTby buying 
direct from manufacturer. Send us your list of 
material for estimate. KEYSTONE LUMBER 
CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
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Recent Court 
* « 
10ns 
By A. L. H. STREET, Attornep 
Misrepresentation of Value by Seller 
Ordinarily, misrepresentation by a seller 
of land, made to induce a purchase, will 
not authorize award of damages against 
him, in view of the well-known tendency 
of people to overvalue property offered by 
them for sale. (Nebraska Supreme Court, 
Realty Investment Company vs. Shafer, 
137 Northwestern Reporter 873.) 





Liability of Manufacturer for Defects 

A manufacturer of a carriage is not 
liable for injury to a purchaser thereof 
from a retail dealer, caused by the spokes 
of one of the wheels breaking off at the 
hub, unless the manufacturer knew the 
carriage was in a defective condition when 
it was put on the market; except that he 
might Be liable if he aided the retailer in 
making the particular sale by representi 
directly to the purchaser the cestaen of 
materials and workmanship used in mak- 
ing the carriage. (Tennessee Supreme 
Court, Burkett vs. Studebaker Brothers 
Manufacturing Company, 150 Soutb- 
western Reporter 421.) 


Right to Rescind Purchase of Machin- 


ery 

When the contract under which farm 
implements are sold requires the buyer to 
give the seller written notice of a failure 
of the machinery to do good work and 


| give reasonable time in which to remedy 


the defects complained of, such notice and 
opportunity must be given before the 
buyer is entitled to rescind the sale on 
account of the machinery’s failure to come 
up to the warranty under which it was 
sold. (Kentucky Court of Ap Huber 
Manufacturing Company vs. Pi 150 
Southwestern Reporter 341.) 


Damages Recéverable for Breach of 
Farming Contract 

Where a contract between plaintiff and 
defendant under which the former agreed 
to work the latter’s farm for one year end- 
ing December Ist., for a share of the crops, 
increase of stock, etc., was broken by the 
owner of the farm in July, thus preventing 
plaintiff from completing the cultivation 
and harvest of growing crops, the measure 
of plaintiff’s recoverable damages was the 
value of his share of the crop and the in- 
crease of the stock at the time of the 
breach. (Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
James vs. James, 137 Northwestern Re- 
porter 1094.) 


Trespass by Cattle 

An owner’s liability for trespass by his 
cattle upon the of another = 
affected because the lands were not pro- | 
perly enclosed with a fence, if he pastured | 
the stock on the land under a wrongful 
claim of right to do so. The rule of law 
that one w lands are under a common 
enclosure with the lands of another is not 
entitled to complain of damages from 
stock wandering from the other party’s 
lands to his own does not apply so as to 
prevent recovery for damages done by 
cattle which are intentionally pastured up- 
on lands under a claim of right. While a 
tenant is entitled, after termination of his 
lease, to enter the leased farm for the pur- 
» of harvesting his crop, he cannot trans- 

er to another person the right to pasture 
the land with cattle to the damage of the | 
owner of the farm, though the transferee 
has bought the stalks in a field without 
knowing of the expiration of the lease. 
(Texas Court of Civil Appeals, Tandy vs. 
Fowler, 150 Southwestern Reporter 481.) 


























Why put up with the batk- 
aching—nerve straining labor 
of cranking—delay and annoy- 
ance? 

The Electric Starting Wood- 
ker starts without crank- 
—Touch an electric butto 

and the wheels are spinning— 
starts easy in any weather. 
This is the most important 
and valuable ion ever 
attached to a farm engine. Why 
accept any engine that will break 
your when you can get the 


Electric Starting 
IWOODPECKER 


The engine with more improved features 
than any other, regardless of price. And 
the Electric Starting Woodpecker doesn’t 
cost any more nor perhaps as much as or- 
dinary engines. Biggest value ever stored 
in any engine. 
Electric starting—water jacketed head—self prim- 
ing fuel mixer—balanced governor—minimum {vel 
expense—jump spark igniti num sperk 
bie extended 


AWoasteer 


30: Days FREE Trial 


farm. Where can find so many 

in any engine? ERG peovettat onus. 
Send us your name at once for our Free Book— 
Don't wait—Mail your postal or letter NOW. 
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The Cushman 4 Horse 
Power Original Binder 
Engine Saves a Team. 
Operates to pea under all 
conditions, No failure to cut on 
account of “skidding.”” Horses 
simply drawmachine. Weightun- 
der 2001s. Attaches to anybinder 
and is going into use everywhere. 
S0c to S0c a day runs it. For 
all farm uses, Get catalogue. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
2031 N St., Lincoln, 














Kun your Binder witha 
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. WANTED—MEN 

Prepare as Firemen, Brakemen, Eleo- 
tri.» Motormen, Train Porters (colored). 
Hundceds put to work—€65 to 6150 a 
month. No experience necessary. 500 
More . Enclose stamp for Appii- 
cation Blank and Book. Stats position. 


L RatlwayC. L., Dept, P Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Made of DOUBLE 


FENCE ove. i 
Mace 


ts. 
ways tight. Is heavil 
Galvanized with PURE 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every purpose. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer's Profit in your own pocket 





where it belongs. rices the lowest 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, - + 4c, per rod. 
41-inch Farm Fence, - + 2lc. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22%4c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.55 per 80-rod Spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GU. -CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you 





should 
have. Writeforittoday It's FREE 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 


Boz 215 Winchester, In 
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Heaviest Fence Made - 
rer Heaviest Galvanizng \-f-><>f.¢-7} 
ies We make 160 styles. Horse -- 
TS cattle, sheep, hog, and bull 
: proof fences made of No.9 
double galvanized wires 
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=n and Free sample for test. Y 
=" The Brown Fence & Wire Co, -_— 
———— ye Dept.c4 Cleveland, Ohio 
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Mason Fence & Gates 


11 BAR 49 in. CA 
FENCE 24 ROD 
Best high carbon, rust-resist- 


ing, coiled steel wire. Easy to 
stretch over hillsand hollows 


Steel Farm Cate 
4x10 Ft. $2.23 


Complete w tch & hinges. 















Wire 
== === 
Rod Spool $1.45 
Buy direet from factory 


at wholesale prices. 
EE Catalog Fr fen gates, tools, etc. Write 
to box 9g Mason Fence Co., Leesburg, O. 


“DONT SHOUT” 








“Price, $5 Complete =o booklet and testimonials. 
WHE MORLEY CO., Dept. 781, Perry Bid¢, Phils. 


FARM. FENCE 


114 cts. aod 


17 1-4c. & rod for 47 inch high 
stock fence: 261-208 rod fora 
60-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 
Free Trial. Special barb wire. 
rod spool, $1.56, Catalog free. 
Ss INTERLOCKING FENCE 

BOX 35 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 


THE IMPROVED DEHORNER 


has reififorced knife, eccentric gears, arched handles and 
other superior features, Dehe new 

eystone Improved orner 
4 and most efficient dehorn- 
ing device on the market, Four cut- 
ting edges, making clean, shear cut, 
No tearing or splintering. Stock are bet- 
ter without horns, Why not use the best 
device when dehorning ? Money back 
ff not satisfied, Write today for booklet, 


M, T. Phillips, Box 101 Pomeroy, Pa. 












State Road Aid and the Auto Tax 


Continued from page 20 


If such a classified system were estab- 
lished the best use of revenue from the 
automobile tax would be apparent. It 
should constitute a state aid fund to be 
used only for permanent work on the 
primary system of county roads. 

The drainage law, where honestly and 
efficiently applied in Iowa, has produced 
good results. Drainage is ssebebiy more 
of a private enterprise than road improve- 
ment. A law which would provide for 
the building of roads in a manner similar 
to that under which drainage districts are 
established, but providing also for a con- 
siderable percentage of the cost to ~be 
paid by the public, would after a fair trial 
doubtless become popular. For instance, 
under this plan a community wishing to 
improve its roads would establish a dis- 
trict bordering upon the proposed road 
and petition the board of supervisors to 
build a permanent road. This road, pro- 
viding it was built according to standard 
specifications approved by the state high- 
way commission, should be paid for as 
follows: One-third by the district directly 
benefited, one-third by the county and one- 
third by the state. Under such a plan the 
corporation line should not be a bar to im- 

rovement within the cities and towns. 

ow suburban districts lying just inside 
the corporation limits quite generally 
present most deplorable road conditions 
and a discouraging financial status. These 
districts would be relieved by a measure 
which would lighten the assessment and 
give a vigorous stimulus to the extension 
of permanent roads in the country dis- 
tricts. 

The principle of state“aid has become 
so well established, especially in the East 
that about one-seventh of the total road 
expenditures of 1911 in the United States 
was state aid money. This means that 
a large part of the total expenditure was 
made under the direction of expert en- 
gineering advice and supervision fur- 
nished by the state. In only one state; 
Massachusetts, is the percentage paid by 
the state as high as seventy-five per cent 
of the total cost, in most states the per- 
centage being much lower. 

Numerous objections will be raised to 
the idea of holding the automobile tax 
in a state aid fund, but the benefits would 
certainly outweigh the objections. The 
automobile owner stands today as a good 
roads promoter. There is now the op- 
portunity for him to act as an educator. 
Road improvement in its present state 
must be regarded_as a huge educational 
problem. 

One mile of permanently improved road 
in any community will do more to lift 
up the good roads ideals of that commun- 
ity to an appreciation of real road improve- 
ment than many miles of good resolutions. 

The principle of state aid provides a 
nucleus around which to gather the re- 
sources of a community. It outlines a 
definite order of procedure, guarantees 
competent and efficient expenditure, and 
through cooperation, it makes possible 
road improvement that otherwise might 
not come for years. 

By placing the state automobile tax 
in a state aid fund the first half million 
dollars would induce the expenditure of a 
full million from county and district 
funds for permanent construction. As 
soon as the first results were obtained 
there is little question but that the state 
would appropriate adequately for state 
aid purposes. This has beeen the history 


of the movement in all states where state 
aid has been tried. 
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Accident Insurance 


HAT are you worth without 
your hands? Protect them 
well. There is danger in bare 

hands and danger in gloves that are 
too bulky or too “flimsy.” 


Hansen’s Gloves 


are built so carefully that they give free 
motion — perfect control of wrist and 
nimble fingers, yet strong enough to af- 
ford complete protection. 

Made of strongest, softest leathers, they ¢n- 
gure your hands and give the true economy of 
lasting ser vice. Cannot stiffen or and 
gasoline cleans them quickly. 


FREE BOOK AND TRY ON 


Mai! coupon or posta! for book showingall styles 
and if your dealer does not keep nsen'’s we 
will send you a pair on approval. Write now. 


O. C. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
129 Detroit Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


. C. HANSEN MFG. CO. 

- o3 Detroit St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
postpaid your book 8 

showing Hansen's Gloves. I am most interested in 


' You may send me Free and 
| the styles for the following purpose. 
' 


jentioa above what of work, 


| Name 


5 Town 


Lez a 
auu==we eo ow eS oe ese ee Se oe eS 


Over 90% of the 


HORSE 
CLIPPERS 


STEWART 
Ball Bearin 
MACHINE 


Bef horses 
Dering work take off the 
coat holds 





















eno from r send 
$2 and we will ship C.O.D. for balance, 
HICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
. 226 Ontario, St. Chicago 
Write for complete catalog showing 
most modern |! ine of horse clip) 
sheep shearing 








a Myers’ Wonderful Sewing Aw! 
sews leather, canvas, ything, heavy or light. F 
Complete repair shop in itself. Saves many trips to 


‘3 town. Mends harness, sadd wagon co blank- 

; ew “t get out of order. 

; diamond — full peedle 

La to protest the thread. BIG MONEY AG 

a C. A. Co., 6850 Lexineton Ave.. Chicaeo, IIL BF 





WE TAN HIDES 


And make them into handsome coats and robes. All 
work absolutely guaranteed. Write for full information 
and Special Trial Offer. Handsome catalog sent free. 


NATIONAL TANNING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 
i 
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By CHAS 





Breeding, Feeding 
and Caring for the 
Brood-Sow Herd 

The previous article 
finished with the selec- 
tion of the ideal brood 
sow, treating largel 
of her breeding, feed 
ing, and maturing 
qualifications. 

The essentials now 
lie in the ancestry and 
individual character- 
istics of the male and 
the care and feedin 
methods practice 
through the winter 
months. 

Too much import- 
ance cannot be at- 
tached to the selection of the male, for his 
blood will represent one-half of the litters. 
Through him improvements can be most 
rapidly secured. He must be true to the 
type of his breed and come from an an- 
cestry of blood lines whose type has been 
consistent in obtaining profitable results, 
especially in breeding and pork produc- 
tion The male should always be better 
individually than the general average of 
the sow herd, being particularly strong in 
»oints of conformation wherein the sow 
Perd shows weakness. 

The feeding of foods rich in muscle and 
bone-building material is advised, such as 
shorts, oats, oil-meal, tankage, milk, al- 
falfa, with an increasing allowance of corn 
to produce the required amount of heat, 
essential for the best. of results in the 
breeding season 

When the brood sow should be bred, de- 
pends largely upon the climatic conditions, 
the locality, foodstuffs, methods of feeding, 
and the time of future marketing. For 
spring litters most successful hogmen 
cause their breeding in the months of No- 
vember and December for farrowing in 
the coming months of March and April. 


Feeding the Brood Sow 


In order to secure the best results the 
‘differences of size, condition, future use 
and purpose demand different systems 
and methods of care and feeding of the 
individuals of the brood-sow herd. For 
instance, the thin, suckled~<down, aged 
sows need more fattening foods and are 
always inclined to be abusive to the 
younger and more timid ones, getting to 
the trough first and keeping the others 
away if possible and eating several shares 
besides their own. Young sows are often 
ruined for future usefulness by injuries 
received under these conditions, losing 
their unborn litters, or getting a backset in 
growth and development 

In feeding brood sows it 


house is p 


imperative 


that the nutrient parts are balanced so as | 
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It is a mistake to have the brood- 
sows too fat at farrowing time 


Profitable 
Pork Production 





The individual, or “A” type of hog 
is preferred 


DAWSON 








(Second Article) 


to fulfill the require- 
«ments of growth. All 
rations must also con- 
tain asufficient amount 
of bulk and moisture 
to institute natural 
processes in diges- 
tion, assimilation and 
elimination. The pro- 
tein element of food- 
stuff is the most im- 
rtant requirement. 
for this is tho material 
used to build up the 
frame of muscles and 
bones the blood, 
tissues and in fact 


everything of the hog 
ane the fats. 
Carbo-hydrates, or 
the fat-forming elements of food- 
stuffs, furnish the heat and energy in 
the hog. Figuratively speaking, this is 
stored up in b age system in the form of fats 
to be drawn upon as needed. For a basis 
of computation, 12-100 of a pound of di- 
gestible protein should be incorporated 
daily into the brood sow’s ration for every 
100 pounds of her live weight. This 
should be increased or lessened accordi 
to the needs and condition of the indi- 
viduals being fed. .Of carbo-hydrates, 
the ratio should be regulated by the needs 
and condition of the individual. 

No certain rule or formula can Be given 
of what foods and ratio to adopt, as ev 
locality and herd has a different ,  cagaed 

e pro- 


by some breeders 


tion to take into consideration. 

ducer must be governed largely by the 
local conditions that govern the whole 
phase of successful pork production. The 
climatic conditions, kinds of foodstuff 
that can be produced most economically, 
the type, purpose for which produced, the 
market demands, etc., must be taken into 
| consideration in making up the most favor- 
able and profitable ration. 

It should be arranged to give each 
bunch a yard of several acres in extent 
seeded down with forage crops such as 
alfalfa, rye or wheat. This will give the 
required amount of one and exercise. 
Sows running in such y can be given 
an increased amount of carbo-hydrates in 
their rations, as exercise requires more to 
[replenish the loss by energy. It also 
| stimulates the desire on the ot part to 
| take more voluntary exercise, which will 
|aid to establish almost perfect digestion, 
lassimilation and elimination. Exercise 

ives even development of all parts of the 
Code, and greatly contributes to the final 
results of the developing foetal litter. 
When the frosts and snows of winter kill 
and cover the roughages in the yards, it 
must be — in other forms. Alfalfa 
hay, slops of shorts, middlings, or bran, 
ground oats, oil-meal, tankage, roots or 
| vegetables are most Boyne s used for 
| this purpose. 

Pure water is one of the greatest essen- 
tials and its purity and origin should be 
known, especially where hogs have access 
to running streams that originate outside 
of the premises. Every hog producer 
should install an up-to-date system of 
watering that will insure plenty of good, 
pure, clean water, readily accessible to 
every hog on the farm. Water should be 
kept at about an even temperature during 
the winter months and to do this tank- 
heaters will be found very serviceable and 
profitable. 

No fixed rule can be depended upon for 
the correct daily allowance of water for 
the brood sow’s ration, as much moisture 
is secured in the slops and otlier foodstuffs. 





















A good mill is the only cheap kind, 
millis not costly. Widely sold 


40 
unheard of. 






Nordyke & Marmoa Co. (Estab. 1851) 
America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 


Farming without 
an INDIANA SILO 
is like carrying milk 
in a leaky bucket 


The Indiana Silo pre- 
serves all your crop and 
stops the leaks that drain 
your bank account. Puts fat on 

























r stock, milk in your pails, mon 
m your bank. You can buyan Indi- 
ana Silo never miss the money. 






















grains, 
and car corn with or wi 
—23 styles—hand power to 20 H. P. 
Accept our offler—no risk to you. ~ 
see Cunleg ch uber enting 
Supply Catalog sa 
i factory prices. 
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tri geared, 
ing sweep has more capacity and 
will do better work than any other 
two-horse mill; it 
TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS , 
Avoid waste, and make 





Te make $5 y t y wots 

to . wants 

territory Beware of imitations Comptete postpaid Hy 
35 cts . stamps cr coin. Stor Meney back if not satisfactory. 


White Flame Light Go 1 <c-inrt Om., Grand Rapids, ich’ 
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Glose NE observation of the hog’s 

tural desires will establish and regulate 

e correct supply. 
a One very important essential commonly 
Bverlooked by hog producers is the min- 
eral portion of the hog’s daily ration. All 
animal life needs various mineral mater- 
ials for building different parts of the 
body. The blood being the agency for 
building up and repairing all parts of the 

body and bene one of the main agencies 
in the process of perfect digestion, it be- 
comes essential that it be supplied with 
iron, salt, potash and magnesia. These 
with charcoal which acts as a cleanser an 
absorbent of gases that form in the stom- 
ach and digestive tract. 

Sulphur acts as a blood-purifier and cor- 
rective. Salt is a stimulant in moderate 
allowance, but is a poison if used in excess. 
Soda is also valuable in sweetening up the 
stomach and as an aid to natural digestive 
conditions. A combination of the needed 
mineral matters placed in a box or con- 
tainer in some protected, but accessible 
place, is one of the best methods to insure 
the securing of ideal amounts of mineral 
matter daily. There need be no fear that 
they will secure too much, for when they 
have free access they will only eat daily 
that which nature directs for their needs. 
A standard mixture is as follows: one 
bushel of charcoal, (which can be made of 
Wood or cobs on the farm), four or five 
pounds of slacked lime, two pounds of com- 
mon salt, one pound of sulphur. It will 
@fiten be found beneficial to add a pound or 
fwo of common baking soda, and if the 
hogs are in an unthrifty condition irre- 
gular or unnatural in digestion, and elim- 
ination, two or three pounds of epsom 
salts may be included. 

_ Whether the feeding of the winter brood 
sow herd should be based upon dry or slop 
feeding, the grains pce or fed whole, 
or the foods soaked or cooked, depends 
largely upon the local environments, food- 





stuffs and conditions. Corn with wheat, 
oats and alfalfa ground into a balanced 
ration, fed either in the dry state, soaked 


for a few hours, or slightly steamed makes 
the nearest ideal broodsow ration of all 
combinations. It enables the feeder to 
better regulate and maintain an equal 
allowance of foods, and the maintainence 
of better digestion and assimilation of 
them, reducing the daily factor of waste in 
this process to minimum. 

Sows are ready to breed after they have 
received a growing and developing ration 
for a period sufficient to bring them into 
full bloom of maturity. By this is meant 
that aged sows which are usually thin of 
flesh after suckling their pigs are rounded 
out into fullness of form, and the fall and 
spring gilts have also shown full evedence 
of breeding bloom. The latter do not re- 

uire as heating a food as the poorer con- 

itioned ones to bring them to the ideal 
state for breeding purposes. As the sow 
comes into her period of heat she should be 
removed from the bunch and placed in a 
small enclosure by herself and kept there 
until all evidence of the period is gone 
with the exception of the removal to breed 
her. This generally is done on the second 
day. Best results are secured when the 
sow ismated but once, and this givesmuch 
better results from the male, practically 
insuring sure and safe breeding for the 


Te 








whole sow herd. In case the sow comes | 
into heat the next period after being bred, | 
investigation should be made as to the 
cause. Often this can be attributed to 
permitting all ages and sizes of sows to 
run together, or to some accident or blow 
received. Sometimes certain ingredients 
in her food, unsanitary quarters, or some 
slight ailment will cause non-conception 
or primary abortion. Sows to be rebred 
should be placed in seperate pens, fed, 
treated and bred with as near ideal con- 
ditions as possible. Such sows should be 
given an increased allowance of heating 
elements in their rations to stimulate the 
functions of passion to the fullest extent. 
Particular care and attention should be 
n Page 45 
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SAVE-THE-HORSE 


Mr. Marion Chaney, 
barness 


Regist 


ered Trade-Mark 


WHAT HAPPENED 


man, send for the Bave-The Horse. 
% horses. I saw Mr. Runyon’s testimonial telling what it did for a spavin; he being at Milford, O., where I was 
raised, led me to try it. I used a bottle on a cocked ankle and cured it and also cured aside bone. I have recom 

mended it to others and they had good resu!ts. 


In this Case is Takihg Place with Thousands! 


805 Kilbourne Ave., Rockford, Ill., Apri! 1, 1912, writes 





Three years ago I had Mr. Me 


I was ‘foreman for Burr Bros. Wholesale Grocers; they kept 


I met a friend today in the blacksmith shop who cured his horse two years this July, that had previously had 


66 holes burnt in his leg and could not be driven. Ten days after using Save-The-Horse they trotted him over the 
pavements. He thinks it a great medicine. Now I want your advice, etc. 


Save-The-Horse hae stood alone and unique among 
veterinary remedies for over seventeen years. 


ut first 
st for Spavin. 
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W. 0, POWELL, Baird, Texas. AME .....cccceeccene 
Fencing. 
talogue today? | 7°¥" -----------.---- 


nd Every Bottle is Sold with an Iron-Cled 
Back of it Guaranteeing to Cure or Refunded 


oney. 


al Contract thet has $60,000 Paid up Capital 


we originated the plan of ‘treating Horses U nder Signed Contract to return 


Money if Remedy Fails, Que Charges are 


write describing your case and we will send our Book, Sample Contract and ADVICE 
(to horse owners and managers only). 


THIS BOOK isa Mind Settler. 
What to do fora Lame Horse. Covers 58 forms of Lameness. 


MAILED FREE. 
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Kitselman Fence wears best 
and lasts longest. 
. following letter, one of hun- 
__— dreds recently received. 
‘Nearly 20 years age I built corals for wild Texas 
cattle vith Kiteelman Fence. 
good although’ he fence is on its thi 


These 


We make over 100 different atxten of 
Won't you write for our Free 


KITSELMAN BROS., 220 Council st. Muncie, Ind. 







ms are still 
set of posts.’ N 





r Sent By us E 


ocerate. 


Tells how to 
Illustrated. 


Address—TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 Commercial Ave., Binghamton, New York 
With Contrac 


Prepaid. 





KITSELMAN 
FENCE 





We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. 


We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT 18 WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 


14 cents a rod for 26 inch Ho 
23% cents a rod for 49 inch Farm Fence. 

25% cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.55 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 


Fence. 





Read the 














CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
220 Council St. 
Send me your free Catalo¢ -f Fence. 


MUNCIE, IND. 











Know How Much You Make This Year 


Farm Account Book, |t will be sent free to any farmer 


No one shall pay a cent for 


who will be good enough to tell who and where he is. 


The cost of a crop never demanded closer 


attention. Business farming puts money in the bank. This book is arranged to keep all accounts in 
simple form—more simple, and certainly more practical, than trying to remember them ; shows 


what to charge against crop a has a 


dit Sure Ano WOrk The Horse 





FARM 


BICKMORE’S 
ACCOUNT BOOK 











accoun' 64 pages; 
Itis soant for business, 


or pencil. 


aborer’s time record and section for personal 
for i Not a cheap affair. 
Its quality is in keeping with 


BICKMORE’S 
GALL CURE 


a their stables the 


the sake of your horse's healthy 


— be a p getgeten. Send your name 
qoamment ¢ GALL CURE Co, 


Box 26, 


for '@ Gall Cure at the store. But write 
sowterlidunere% *s Farm Account Book—itisteady 9 free 


Old Town, Maine 


Bickmore’s 
Farm 





WHY NOT BE 
A LUMBERMAN 








AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO, 
Makers of standard saw mills of any size or capacity. 
119 Hope 8t., Hackettstown, N. J. 
1597 Terminal Building, New York 





Chicago 
Savannah—New Orleans 
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Tuberculosis in Farm Animals. 

Tuberculosis, whit2 plague, or con- 
sumption, is an infectious and communi- 
cable disease, common in all farm animals, 
exeept the horse, which is rarely affected. 

The cause of tuberculosis is the tubercle 
bacillus which gains entrance to the body 
through the digestive tract with the food 
or drinking water, through the lungs by 
inhaling the bacillus in the air, and by 
inoculation through wounds, etc. 


Wherever the germ lodges im the tissues 
it begins to grow and multiply at that 
point, and as it increases in numbers, it 


excretes a substance which acts as an irrit- 
ant and poison and forms small nodules 
called tubercles. As these grow and 
multiply the tissues involved die and an 
abscess with pus is formed. ‘The most 
common seat of tuberculosis in cattle 
is the lungs and liver, although any part of 
the body may be affected, and very often 
the milk glands of the udder in the cow. 

One tubercular animal in the herd may 
infect all the rest by coughing out live 
germs over the food which is eaten by the 
rest, and also by the germs falling on the 
floor or yard where they become dry and 
are taken up into the air which any person 
or animal may breathe. Milk from tub- 
ercular cows in an uncooked condition 
must be declared dangerous to man and 
animals. Many calves, pigs, dogs, chick- 
ens, etc., become infected in this way. 
Hogs and poultry eating among the drop- 
pings of tubercular cattle frequently be- 
come infected. Dogs have often con- 
tracted tuberculosis by licking virulent 
human expectorations. 

Among the conditions of environment 
which aid the development of tuber- 
culosis may be mentioned; stabling with 
lack of ventilation, damp buildings, keep- 
ing too many animals together, drafts of 








air which cause colds and catarrh, and in 
general, everything which ents the 
animals from developing and maintaining 
the highest condition of health. 

None of these conditions, however, are 
sufficient to cause the disease unless the 
animals are exposed and the bacillus of 
tuberculosis penetrates the body. An 
animal may go many months after it has 
contracted the disease before it creates a 
suspicion. The early s toms of the 
disease may not be noted as it is very slow 
and insidious and rarely sheepamet b 
fever. When the lungs are involved a d 
short cough is noticed which later on be- 
comes prolonged, convulsive and trouble- 
some. It is more frequent in the morning 
and especially after drinking. The 
breathing is affected qnly when there is 
much of the lung ee There is little 
or no discharge from the nose except 
when the tissues are broken down and a 
cheesy mucous mass is coughed up. 
Other symptoms are falling off in condi 
tion, ess of the hair and general dull- 
ness. hen the bowels are affected there 
will be irregularities ranging from a pro- 
fuse dysentery to constipation, sometimes 
mixed with blood or pus, fast and labored 
breathing and loss of appetite. Many 
cattle are affected in Bon of the neck, 
and not a few cases have been mistaken 
for bump jaw and treated for the same. 
Hewever, this is a dangerous ure, 
and generally assists in spreading the dis- 
ease by the open wounds dischargi 
continually. When the udder or mi 
glands are affected there is sooner or later 
a hard tumor in the udder which grows 
until the organ is inflamed intensely. 
It differs from common inflamation of the 
region by its firm uniform appearance and 
slower development. 

Treatment: Any curative medication is 
absolutely useless, and the treatment must 
be essentially preventative. When tub- 
erculosis is suspected in a herd of cattle or 
hogs, all diseased animals should be 
removed from the healthy ones. The only 
sure way to distinguish the tubercular 





from the healthy is by the tuberculin test 
which should be applied by a qualified 
veterinarian. The premises should be 
thoroughly disinfected, and all animals 
intended to be brought into the herd 
should be quarantined and tested. 

Cattle uld not be allowed to join 
pasture with suspicious or infected herds, 
as a wire fence is a poor barrier to disease, 

The owner who follows this little motto: 
“Clean out, clean UR, and keep clean,” 
will win.—S. Beatty, V. S. 


Notes of the Sheepfold. 
should be graded according to 
size, putting the prime ones in a lot to be 
fed by themselves, and if you are deter- 
cine to keep the poor ones, put them in a 
different lot and do the best you can with 
them. 

Some farmers say they do not keep 
sheep because they are subject to dis- 
ease, which is a great mistake, because 
properly cared for sheep have fewer ail- 
ments than any other farm animal. 

No animal on the farm is as dainty as 
the sheep when it comes to drinking water. 
It must be clean before the sheep will 
touch it. 


There is room for more sheep on all well 
drained farms ; 
Sheep will thrive wherever dry footing. 
may be found. Keep them off of wet) 


Quiet, gentle handling of the ewes dur4! 
ing the winter makes it much easier worl | 
to care for the flock during the lambing+! 
period ' 


' | 

Sheep can stand almost any degree of, 
dry cold so long as their fleece is-not wet. 
It is necessary that sheep have a tight roof 
over their heads. i 

Clover hay is an excellent feed for aes 
but alfalfa is better. Alfalfa is not only. 
higher in protein, but is more relished. 
In the way of a f lant there is noth- 
ing better than good alfalfa hay for sheep. 
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DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 


DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A makes busy hens in ; 
dormant egg organs, brings back the scratch and cackle, takes the hens out of the loafer and puts pA LN 
them into the layer class, and you will plainly see the results of feeding Pan-a-ce-a in the egg basket, | ™2*¢* perfect mixture, 
The cost is hardly worth considering—a penny's worth feeds thirty fowls. Sold on the same money- — 

‘back guarantee as Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 13 Ibs. 25c (mail or express 40c); 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibe. $1.25; 25-Ib. 
pail $2.50 (except in Canada and extreme West). If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 
Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess Poultry Book, Free. 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 


Economically 


The business Se ee ae is to turn feed EY on 
the fatteni Selcan of his tion, which 
attening steer wastes a on rati whi 
is the reason why you let your hogs follow the steers to get the whole 


on—the inability of the animal toex- ‘2 
consumed, 


amount 
ay make uscle, Tonics are needed to strengthen 
Ve digestive organs of the steer—to shagpen its appetite and keep the system generally toned up. 
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Use it all winter and e 
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AS ye 

Pil Prove It 60 Days Before You Pay 

Ill drive out the deadly pests that steal your profits. I'll make every animal on your 

place worm-free, thrifty, and put them in condition to get the full benefit of their feed— 

make them bring you the most profit — if you will just send me the coupon below. 

Sal-Vet is not a stock food, but a medi- | Little Pigs only a few weeks old are often found 

$.R. Feil, Pres. cated stock salt. It is saving farmers hundreds | loaded with worms. Hogs of all ages suffer from these 
Reg. Pharm. = of thousands of dollars by breaking the grip of | parasites. become run down, weak, then cholera 
deadly worms on the live stock industry. No dosing, nodrench- | gets in its deadly work. Read these letters. See what it 


ished at the results. Prominent 
“I write to say that I have been a free 


perfect worm nm th 
tively do ail 


rminator 


Bec 
“ Please send us two more 


pshire Swine Record Ass. 


. Berkshire Breeders’ Association. 








mail it to me, I will shi 
small 
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ing, no bother—just let your stock doctor them- 
selves 60 days before you pay. You will be aston- 
i endorse Sal-Vet. 


user of 
its introduction, and find that it is the most 


ls of Sal-¥ ot at ones. Re is th beet 
‘i h sed. e give our sheep, ho and over 
In treo pecess to It, it isall you claim.” —A. J. LOVEJOY. Roscoe, 






Sal-Vet - 
market today. It will 
i. 


Don’t Send Any Money—Just the Coupon 


If you will fill out this coupon —tell me how many head of stock you have [—_~ 
you enough Sal-Vet to last them 60 days You simply pay the 





freight charge when it arrives and when the 60 days are up, report results. If Sal-Vet does not 
do what I claim—if it does not rid all your stock of the deadly stomach and free intestinal worms— ,#%q, 
I'll cancel the charge—you won’t owe me acent. Send this coupon today. 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 


THE S. R. FEIL COMPANY 


Dept. $ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


means to have healthy, worm-free hogs when 
cholera breaks out in your neighborhood. 
Protect your stock at my risk. 
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All farm animals need Sal-Vet to make them big profit makers. 


I offer you Sal-Vet on a plan that makes it easy for you to try 
You don't risk a single penny ‘ 
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Notes of the Hog Yard. 


Every pig that goes to pasture should 
have a ring in his nose. 


Prolificacy must not be lost sight of in 
the general purpose hog. 


The digestive powers of the hog are the 
feéder’s foundation of success. 


Similarity of breeding stock produces 
offapring of much greater value. 


Big coarse hogs lose more in killing 
and ng than hogs of better quality. 


Never compel pigs to sleep outside in 
damp muddy nests and never allow them 
to become chilled. 


Pigs fed on dirty, dusty floors are apt 
to contract lung trouble, through inhaling 
dirt, dust and other clogging material. 


The liberty of pasture affords the grow- 
ing pigs the exercise necessary to pro- 
duce perfect health and body develop- 
ment. 


At five months of age the pig’s most 
valuable asset is about 120 pounds of 
bone and muscular development, sided 
and supported by a keen and natural 
appetite. 


It is not economical to feed too much 
skim milk to a pig. About eight or ten 
pounds a day has been found most eco- 
nomical. About the best proportion is 
= pounds of skim milk to one of corn 
mea) 


Never sacrifice quality for size. 


Experience and market demands have 
evolved profitable types. 


Heavy feeding does not always pro- 
duce proportionate gains. 


Quality is more important than size 
in selecting breeding stock. 


Sunlight and fresh air are the indis- 
pensable rights of farm animals. 


It is mighty hard work to correct your 
lack of ability as a feeder by buying a 
coarse breeding boar. 


Breeding swine that are kept confined in 
small, poorly ventilated houses and cur- 
tailed as to daily exercise, will inevitably 
decline in that superb vigor which makes 
them better able to resist disease, and 
transmit constitutional strength to their 
progeny. 

A large proportion of the growth ob- 
tained while the pig is less than five 
months of age costs but little actual 
money and tomake the business profitable 
it is essential that we secure the most 
gain possible during the first few months 
of the pig’s life. 


There is no denying the fact that corn 
is an ideal hog feed, but, every practical 
feeder admits that better results can be 
obtained by feeding a ration that is com- 
posed of less than two-thirds corn. It is 





Whole milk is one of the best feeds for 
hogs that are suffering with disease of any 
kind. It is an excellent feed and has often 
been of great assistance in bringing hogs 
through spells of sickness. 


Too much stress cannot be laid on 
selecting breeding swine from sound 
healthy parents. Animals that are not 
strong in constitution cannot withstand 
disease as well as those which are strong in 
that respect. 


Great care should be taken not to over- 
feed the sow for the first few days after 
farrowing. The skillful feeder will regu- 
late the feed so that the milk-supply will 
increase about as fast as the demands of 
her litter for it increases until at the end 
of about two weeks of age they are taking 
about all their dam is capable of giving 
when on full feed.—L. J. Meredith. 


—FCR 


-When you buy stock, take the boy 
along. Time spent in explaining to him 
the desirable and undesirable points of 
various animals is time well spent. Most 
farm boys get plenty of experience in 
feeding livestock, but very little experience 
in judging. 


—#¥OR— 
Read the article beginning on page 





a mistake to think that we cannot afford 
to buy other feeds to mix with.corn. 


It tells about the present and 


oleomargarine laws, - 
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Notes of 





the Flock 





Oil meal is greatly relished by Jambs and 
helps greatly in obtaining a fine finish for 
the market 

If one is compelled to feed timothy hay 
and corn stover a ration of bran and oats 
will help to maintain the ewes in good 
condition during the winter. 

Range-lambs are far superior to native- 
bred lambs as feeders for the market. 


Chopped roots fed along with the grain 


will make a valuable addition to the 
ration, especially if winter grazing is not 
available 

Wood ashes and salt, well-mixed and 
sifted around the edges of the feed- 
troughs and self-feeders, are of great 
value to the health and thrift of the 
lambs 


In marketing lambs, send only the well 
conditioned ones to market. Even, 
fancy, well-fitted lots are the ones that 
top the market every time. 


Circumvent large feed bills by growing 
better forage and grain crops 


of 


to 


A watchful eye and quite a bit 
thoughtful experience are requisite 
success in feeding lambs for market. 


More sheep are needed to convert the 
odds and ends of forage, hay and pasture 
crops into money 


Sheep growers can no longer ignore the 
value of manure as a factor in determining 
the profits from their feeding operations. 


One man can feed 400 lambs to a finish 
between fall and spring more easily than 
he can feed, milk and clean up after ten 
jairy cows. 
crowding the lambs in their 


They need a lot of room 
their natural habit of 


Avoid 
winter quarters. 
on account of 
crowding 


Have the ram in perfect condition, but 
not fat, at mating time. 


Che true breeder is always wanting to 
improve his flock, and aside from the love 
if the sheep, the — have stimulated 
his efforts to have better ones. 


Cull the ewe flock and get them up to a 


Time spent in company with your 
sheep will pay, and success will crown 
your labors. 


Cheap pasture-lands, good fences, and 
a flock of sheep will solve the labor prob- 
lem in a way that will make-many dairy 
farmers stare, and the profits aré not very 
much less. 


Sheep in the summer are gross feeders 
rapidly cleaning thé land of brush ont 
weeds, but’ in the barn and the feed-lot 
they are extremely dainty in their eating. 
—L. J. Meredith. 


— SFO RS 
The Scotch Collie. 


There are ms «| varieties and breeds of 
Collies but I shall speak p uovely about 
the rough-haired Scotch Collie. 


This dog is the typical sheep dog of the 


world and_is seen im most every country. 
It is a most friendly dog and soon be- 
comes attached to its master. It has been 


known to follow its master for miles and 
if it loses” track of him it will howl 
most piteously. The standard breed of 
Seotch Collies stands about 22to 24 inches 
high at the shoulders, and has a skull 
quite flat with a fine tapering muzzle and 
brains that often act with better judg- 
ment than those of his human master on 
matters within the dog’s ran This dog 
will tend his flock as well, cane often better 
than men. The shéep soon become per- 
fectly acquainted with their dog and 
evidently regard it as a friend. The 
dog knows the sheep of the flock which it 
is required to attend and even in a 
crowded market adroitly separates them 
from others. When a dog has been kept on 
1 place for a little while it always remem- 
bers it and often while hungry will return 
to a house at which it has once been fed. 
The standard qualities called for are a 
heavy coat except on the head and | 

the outer coat very rough, while the under 
coat is very soft and furry and so close that 
it is difficult on parting to see the skin. 
The mane and tril around the neck should 
be very abundant, with the forelegs slight- 
ly feathered and the hind legs below the 
hocks very smooth. The tail should be 
very bushy and also bushy on the hips. 
The color of this breed ranges from black 
and brown or tan, to tan and white or the 
most beautiful of all pure white, which 








standard and just as much can be 
plished on the flock as in the selec- 
tion of the ram, except that the ewe has 
but one or two lambs a vear, and the ram 
s great number 


I ad 









\ few choice lambs make suitable com- 

ions for the children 
Even the law that like produces like 
irns flip-flops In crossing the breeds | 
f shee} | 
It pays to use plenty of grain, both in 
values and pre 


improving manure 
ine he lth ind thrift of the flock 


color is very rare. 

The dog’s weight varies greatly, about 
45 to 70 pounds and the female from 35 
to 45 pounds. The ears are covered with 
an abundance of hair and are very small; 
in repose they are folded but when alert 
are thrown up and drawn together on the 
top of the skull, giving the dog a very 
friendly appearance. The cause for the 
obliqueness of the eyes in this breed is be- 
cause of the absence of the brows. The 
general expression of the collie is one of 
great beauty in outline, pose, strength, 
activity and attention, all of which are 
greatly admired.—Laurence Kiemer. 
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Biggest (Price Wrecking 
Sale in the History of this 
Company. An} Excellent 
Opportunity to Save 30 to 
50 per cent. 
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We Pay the Freight 


ee 
in fall te any point east of Kansas and nd Sheen On and 
North of the Ohio River. 
We will aes i 2-ply, at We; ply, at $1.6. 
Thies Ajax R pty guaranteed to wear as | 
and give as good service as any Rubber Surface roof- 
ing on the market. 
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Never Again will Such Re- 
markable Low Prices Exist. 
Don’t Delay—Send us 
Your Order at Once, or 
Write us. Act Now. 
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XPLANATION 


be Chicago House Wrecking Company known to the 
mercia) world as the ‘Great Price Wreckers” is easily 
owledged the bargain house of the earth. 
ir mammoth plant covers 40 acres, and our list of cus _ 
rsare numbered by the hundreds of thousands, and 
ude people from every walk in life. We sell prac” 
ped fp me MT the sun,"’at unbeatable prices: 
bay our gO at Forced Sales, taking advantage of 
’, ufacturers’ and Auction Sales. In this 
we can sell brand new, clean, high-grade goods at 
. in many instances, even less than the cost of 
ufacture, 


e Supply Everything 
Needed. 


ur stock includes everything for the farm, home, and 

nal ise, Building Material, Lumber, Roofing, Mill- 
k, Fencing, Hardware, Plumbing, Heating Appar- 
«, Furniture, Household Goods, Clothing, Shoes, in 

every single article needed to clothe a man, woman 
hild. Sporting Goods, Harness and Vehicles, Jewelry 
ng Machines, Groceries, etc. You cannot think ofa 
gie manufactured article but what we can supply it to 
pb ata saving price. 


Our Guarantee. 


Dur capital stock is 62.000,0000. Any bank or Commer- 
| Ageney, orany publisher will confirm our respons- 
lity. We have advertised in this paper for many 
rs; Ask it’s publisher what he thinks of the Chicago 
ise Wrecking Company; get his persona! opinion of 


ns or does not agree with your expectations, we will 
e back such unsatisfactory merchandise at our 
ightexpense. We want satisfied patrons. 


Brand New Wire Fencing Less Than 
ic Per Running Foot 


Bi of all offers of the past. We come to you with th ost 
derful proposition ever known, and offer you the ver: best. ~ we 
fencing at a fraction o? it’s real value; low- 4 bs 
er in price than ever before, not withstand- 
ing that all other merchants and manufac- 
turers have advanced their prices on fenc- 
ing. We are determined to simply get all 
the pasiness in sight, and —— that in view, 
we a rom manufacturer's sal 150 carloads i 
Grade Woven wire Hog, Cattle, Field and Poultry co. Bash 
Wire and Nails, in quantities sufficient to e care of our regular 
customers and those who will quickly respond to this advertisement. 


Barb Wire Less Than 2c Per Rod 


- —  —_— 

Galvanized, two-point Barb-Wire, full weight (not the light kind) put 
up regular on spools, containing about 100 Ibe. toa s - Jt is made 
of No, 12% wire, with weight barbs. Price per 10) Ibs. during this 
ssle, only $1.95. rder by Lot No. AB-6b0. Several thousand 
spools of this Barb Wire, Pointed. price per 1001Ibs. $1.75. Order 
by Lot .» Alsohave in 1000 spools of light weight, new 
vanized barb wire, put up 80 rods tothe spool, made o' o. 4 
ge vanises wire, No. li barbs, barbe 5 inches apart; price per spool of 
0 rods $1.45. Lot AB-400. We also have several other bargains, 
ass, never had © chance like cain botenm. god we advise that you send 
er ay. n't wait ont © materi _ - 

not hold this quotation open. — 


Galvanized Hog Fencing 
At a Material Reduction in Price 


100,000 rods of 26 in. Galvanized Steel Spring Wire, 26 in. high, hog 
fence, put up in 10, 40 and rolls, made with 7 bars, spaced 12 
= pare wan Be. 9 sop and Bottoms wires, No. ll intermediate wires, 
an enc ° ‘ered, j 
sale, only 15¢. Order by Lot AB-900, °° P& 70%: during this 
ame fencing 6 in. apart, per rod during this sa) 
Order by Lot AB-1000. Other hetghie ot eae this sale. pay Am 

















enc barns at ab enormous saving. Never before in the history of 
rade, brand new, 
nd building material needed for the construction of houses and barns 


has such an opportunity existed. We offer high-g 


an ever before. 


OlFeet of Brand New Lumber at Our yards and 


arehouses Ready for Quick Delivery 


is wenty milli m feet of first-class, brand new lumber for the con- 
in A wonderful stock of the very finest millwork, 
nough materia! to construct cities and villages everywhere. Itis 
at 1913 will be the “Banner” year In the history of our great lum- 
department, and the way we will accomplish this, is by quoting 
bderse!l any possible competition. The proof of this is in our catalog 


f every kind. 


and lite. ature. 


$7250 


Buys the 
material to 
build this 2- 
story mod- 
ern, 8-room 
residenc 

Write f 

description. 


C0. —_ AB 


the shoulder. 


such as we are. 


in mind, 





, and tell us wuat you contemp- 
late improving or buiding 
during this Spring — taik to 
us plainly, and we 

you the advice straig 


cern ip tue world is equip 


main yardand warenouses at 
Chicago, we canload you out 
complete at and time, and in 
one carioad every single arti- 
cle required for the Improve- 
ment of the building you have 
No where else can 
you go and get such service. 


- CHICAGO 


| High Grade Poultry F encing 


a J 
48 in. High, Per Rod 27c 
ee tere — — se oe ee 

A complete stock of all 

beighte ¥ Wove n Wire 

eno or every rpose. 

Do 3 play your en oes 

sen n s i 

tee are not ready to have it shipped. We will hold 
© material to deliver when you want it. 


Several Carloads of 
Galvanized Wire Shorts 


This is smooth wire, put up 100 Ibs. to a coil, first- 
class forgenera! use. Comes in sizes from 6 to 15 gauge. 
Price for 9 gauge, $1.25 per 100 Ibs. Lot AD. 
1200, Other sizes in proportion. 


Some Big Bargains in Nails 


At last we have the bargain of bargains. 10,000 kegs 
of genuine galvanized wire nails; will outlast all other 

inds. Put up in regular kegs. Price per keg of 100 
Ibs. as follows.— 

10 pennyweight, $2.00 
8 pennyweight, $2.10 
6 pennyweight $2.15 
Shingle Nails $3.00 


FILL IN THIS COUPON 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Dep't. AB 2. Chicago. 
Send me without obligation the following 


Catalogs :— - Ma Catalog 
on sal Cat 
Book of Plant ‘ 





Write to-day 


pa 
t from 
No otner con- 





Right in our 


Roof'!ng Book 
© Fencing Catalog 














Down at the Barn. 

Begin right with the cows. Groom 
them every day, no matter how busy 
you are. You may have to do it some- 
times by lamplight after a heavy day’s 
work outside; but it will pay. Be careful 
do a job that you will be satisfied with and 
keep it up all winter. It will save you 
feed before spring. 

Hang the windows so that the wind 
will shoot overhead when they are open, 
and not right on the cows. 

Never go to bed without going down 
to see how things are at the tee You 
will sleep better and may save a big loss 
| before morning. 
| The best place for the dog is at the 
|barn nights. ~Phe cattle get used. to 
having him there, and he will let you 
know if anything is wrong down there. 
Many a tramp has gone on down the road 
because he heard the bark of the dog in 
the barn. 

Feed the stock yourself, if that is the 
only thing you do about the barn. 
No man can do it just as you would do 
it yourself. 

Don’t set a fork up against the side 
of the barn. It may fall down and the 
tines stick into the shins of somebody 
who goes that way. Fix a place for it 
where it will stay and not hurt anyone. 

Hang the dungfork on a good hook by 
the side of a post or against the siding of 
the barn, so that it will nét get knocked 
down and do injury to any man or beast. 

Shut every aie door before you" eave 
Cows have a way of 
se 


ead 





the barn at night. 
finding the meal box if they get 
in the night. That may mean a 
cow. “3 
Our folks have not thought it | to 
keep the cows shit up in the barn aff the 
time in winter. Even if it is a jittle chilly 
outside, it does the cows good co rt out 
and stretch their limbs a little while. 

We believe fresh air is good for people 
who are inclined to have- weak lungs, 
and that exercise is the best way of ward- 
ing off the disease. That is just why I 
believe in giving cattle an outing every 
single day. 


snow blows a few minutes, to kick up their 
heels, will bring them back snorting and 
ready for the next meal. -If they seem 
chilly, get right at them and rub theni 
down with a good dry cloth. Then the 
exercise will not hurt them a bit. It will 
do them good. y 

While you are around with the brush 
and comb, don’t pass thé calves and 
yearlings by. They. will grow faster for 
a good combing every day. Keep every 
hair laying the right way. 
| Some of the samll ears of corn 








will 
Now 
you can make growth better than later 


when it gets colder. 
Don’t have any traps abdut_ the barn. 


See that the stanchions are all fitted to 
the heads and necks of the animals that 
are fastened by them. Do that now, be- 
fore you forget it. 
Give every creature a tanger of its 
own. That prevents robbing and gives 
all a fair show. . 
Milk just as regularly now as you did 
summer. 
Keep the stables clean if you have to sit 
ights to do it. 
ey an extra stable fork _on hand 
against the time of accident.—E. L. Vin- 


| put fat on the -ribs of the &alves. 


cent. 


After much trouble we finally learned 
not to allow hogs to lie upon a fermenting 
manure heap in cold weather. The fer- 
‘menting manure heats the hog, causing 
him to sweat and steam and when he 
gets up and moves away he is chilled 
‘through and through. It is safe to say 
lthat this is the cause of numerous cases 
of chills and colds in the head. 





Read the article about the Free Seed 
Farce, beginning on ptge 3. 


Even if the wind_howls a little and the 
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Veterinary 
®@ubecribers are invited to make inquiry 

department. Questions answered free through this de 

¢ bot answers at once by mail are 50 cents an in- 
quiry. Give age and sex of animals. her w ith symp- 
toms and previous treatment. ifany. remeiies 
scribed in these columns are intended to be p’ by 
loeal druggists. However, our readers should consult 
our advertising 
remedies are ad 
with andon account of having been scientifically com- 
pounded will be found to be more effective than medi- 
ines compounded by local druggists. Address all com- 
munications to Veterinarian ccessful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa 





Lame Mare.—Gray mare 11 years old that gets 
spells of lameness in left back foot and then im a 
week or ten days she gets over it about all at once 
and gets lame as quick again in a week or so. At 
times | can hear the pastern joint apparently ~ 
When she stands or walks she steps on the toe. If 
you can tell what is wrong from this description I 
will be thankful for it. 1 consulted a veterinarian; 
he doesn’t seem to know what it is, so he did not 
treat it at all —J. T., Ohio. Evidently your mare 
has strained the tendon going to the coffin bone. 
Shorten the toes and raise the heels a little. Apply 
the following blister; Spanish fly one ounce, lard 3 
ounces. The blister should be repeated in ten days, 
rubbing down the tendons on back of leg from the 
hock to the ankle, then down the sides of the pas- 
tern to foot. Let the mare rest a month. 

Simple Ecrema.—Mule coming three years old 
has had some kind of skin disease the last two sum- 
mers and some say it is the jock itch. To work her 
in,warm weather makes her gnaw and rub until she 
causes bare patches all over shoulders and fore legs 
where most affected Then she seems to have an 
enlargement of the ankle joints; this seems to get 
worse in cold weather but when the swelling goes 
out it leaves the ankle joimt abnormal enguah that 
it makes her look jointed. Please think over the 
case carefully. If I can get a remedy before the 
next issue of the paper | would be glad to start the 
treatment at the earliest date possible.—S > 
Ark. Your mule has simple eczema or itch Bathe 
the surfaces daily with warm water one gallon, 
creolin four ounces until itching stops. 

Blindness.—Bay mare coming two years old; 
she holds her head sideways; when she stops to 
look at you when you go up to her or anywhere 
near her she turns it to the left so her left eye is 
nearly down. She has been that way for about five 
months as far as | know of. I have examined it but 
I can’t see much difference in it. What is the matter 
with her and what can be done for her?—T. W., 
Wis. Evidently the filly can only see with one eye. 
Better submit her to a veterinary surgeon for ex- 
amination 

Fistula Witbers.—Sorrel mare 12 years old took 
something like fistula about a montn ago. Treated 
it with different remedies with no effect. Got real 


large; had it opened and lots of pus came out. We 
hadn't worked her previously; just running in 

ture with colt Please advise through the next 
issue of Successful Farming —E.S., Mo The new 
cure for fistula of the withers is worthy of a trial. 
Have a veterinarian start you out with the Poly- 
bacterin treatment, which will take from five to ten 
weeks. All the other treatment or remedies usually 


take six months to one year 


Avalarrbea.—I have a big dark red cow about 7 


years old, that brought a calf the 4th of November. 
She was in good condition we thought and the after- 
birth hung and we let her go from Friday to Sunday 


and then we had a neighbor who always doctors 
cows to come and treat her. He 


around among th 

took it out with his hands and washed her out good 
with carbolic acid and drenched her with a dose of 
salts. She seemed to have good appetite but she 
don’t give the milk she ought. Please tell me what 
to do to bring her to her milk. She is known all 
through the neighborhood for milk and butter, but 


Mrs. A. T., Mo. 
the milk secretions is 


food of bad 


there is something ron 

Agalarrhea or drying up of 
often caused by timpertect digestion, 
See that the cow has pure, wholesome 


quality, etc 
food of a slop yy nature, and give in it at each meal 
a heaping cablomneen of the A teed ah sulphuret of 
antimony (black) 4 ownces;sulphur 2 ounces; 
powdered tennel seed, sewdanel caraway sed, 
powdered juniper berries, of each 6 ounces; com: s0n 
salt 1 pound, mix we ; 

Emaciation.—I have a horse that the more I feed 
her the poorer she gets and her hair all turns toward 
her head Tell us what to do for her. J. M., Wis. 
Perhaps you are feeding your mare too much. 
Have her looked over by a veterinarian. Examine 
er teet! Don't forget that worms may play an 
important part. I cannot tell you what to do from 
your description 

Poll-Evil-Cystitis, or Inflammation of the Bladder. 


sorrel horse 9 years old has a lump the size of a 


large egg on his head just back of ears. The one on 
the left has been there since July Ist; the one on the 
right ha ly been there since September. One 
don’t seem to grow any and the other is growin 
all the time Seems to be just a hard lump ont 
don’t pain any when we press on it. He is on good 
pasture and hay where - can get it all the time. 
Jon’t work but is getting thinner all the time. His 
eye ok bad; he seems weak and sweats at most 
nothing. His kidneys seem bad The urine looks 
white and thick and passes often just a little. 
Please tell me what to do D. M. P., S. Dak. 
Your horse ts getting 


,0ll-evil and lump will con- 
tinue to grow until it freak and discharges. You 
had better have a veterinary surgeon operate on 
him See that his teeth are in proper shape and 
a handful of Buchu leaves in the feed twice 
This will correct the urinary 


give him 
a day 
trouble. 


for a week. 








Mammautis (Chrenic).—I have a cow that c 
fresh last and ca cold m the frent quarter 
of her udder amd the was feverish. 
lard, warm milk, etc, bet did no 
about a tablespoon of milk out of that teat and there 
is a small hemp the size ef a walnut im lower part of 
udder. Can I de anything for it after so long stand- 
ing?—R. E. B., Colo. Your cow has lost the use of 
the gland by mflammation. It will never get well, 


Eczema of Tail.—How ean | keep am 8year-old 
driving horse, bay is color, weigle aheout 1100, 
well bred, from rubbing hes tail so that he has ac- 
































tually spoiled it; rubs m agaist the barn Is fat 
and hair looks good. Am feeding him bran and 
oats mixed, with hay. I have combed it out 


different times with kerosene but he still does it — 
R. A. B., Mich. Apply sweet oil one pit, sulphur 
three ounces, shake Til cad rub in once a day. In- 
ject for pin worms once a day for a week, creolim 
one ounce, warm water one quart. 

ears old. 


Scratchbes.—Have a brown mare 10 

The hair on her ankles, from hoof to first jomt, 
stands on end and smelis very badly; has been that 
way for a few weeks; does not lame her. We ride 
and drive her. What can I do for her?—I. M.S. 
Ariz. Sugar of lead one ounce, sulphate of zime 
half ounce, soft water one quart. Shake and apply 
twice a day 


Heaves-Fistula.—I have a bay horse that coughs 





a great deal. At least every 20 minutes to half 
hour or sax times m succes- 
siom. | never done for his 

He also has the heaves when hay. This 
don’t have ed ! also have a 
horse a fistula. | took to a veterinarian 
here and he lanced ome sxie. While I was away 
one of my men lanced the other side and said that 


I also a 
vitrol (pounded) to the opening. I give <a 
of tartar in his oats and give him 
can eat. —A. T. P., Mont. There is no cure for 
heaves, but you may help the horse by not feeding 
bulky food and wetting all his food: Fowler's 
solution of arsenic one ounce in feed twice a day 
works very well. The treatment for fistula is purel 
surgical. Better let the veterinarian treat him wah 
Poly-barterins. 

Quittor.—Would like you to advise me further 
concerning the mare | wrote you about that has a 

uittor. I did as you advised—took off shoe, pared 
the bottom of hoof thin and blistered once a week 
with Gombaut’s Caustic Balsam, also injected into 
tne quittor the corrosive sublimate and hydrochloric 
acid, but it did not seem to hit the right spot. Since 
I wrote you the foot has gathered and broke twice; 
both times at the top of the hoof in front, and also 










Veterinary Adviser 






at the point of the frog at the bottom; did not run ishes. 
much either > te the ay a to the knee, free, "Bosd' Te before jou treat gay Find of 
swe a great i, jally the cords in the back : ; i a ie Leeteotte, 





part. Mare was very lame, could not use foot 
at all. Did not take the foot more than a weck to 
break either time When I pared the sole off there 
were two bottoms to her foot The first one 
was filled with little pockets of whitish i 
matter A couple of weeks later I took off another 
that was filled with a black matter, which was v 
offensive to the smell; under that was a new 

on the right side of the frog near the toe about the 


size of a dime that 





281 "Union. stock Yards, Chicago: 11. 

























seemed to have no feeling m it, but bled a great 
deal when cut. I have burned that off with the 
medicine Was that right? The hoof is very much 


contracted in the front. The heel is about the same 
as the other. How can the toe be spread?Have cut 
through the hoof in front to within an inch of the 
top, and a half inch of the bottom. There appears 
to be another f under the outer one. Could the 
foot be spread by cutting the outer hoof clear 
through at the bottom, or would it ruin the foot? 
The trouble all seems to be in the toe of the foot, 
which is very sore and tender. The mare is lame 
only when she steps on something hard. Would 
you advise having shod with a plate and leather 
sole stuffed with tar and okum or not? you 
have any idea from the description I have given 
that the foot can ever be cured? Please advise what 
to do as soon as possible —R. A. W., Wash. The 
treatment you are using is all right, only open up 
the cavities well and thoroughly mject in order to 
cover all the diseased surface. not cut too much 
off the foot and do not open up clear through. Let 
her go barefooted. 

Warty Growtbs.—Bull calf 4 months old, full- 
blood Durham. I took it from its mother and put 
it to feed from two other cows that are suckli 
both night and meraing, Suddenly he became stiff, 
seemed more on one side than the other, and final] 
there started something like a wart on top of shoul- 
der between the two shoulder blades directly on top. 
It grew to about the size of a dollar—I put kerosene 
on it and it cracked and ate off, leaving a place 
about one-fourth inch deep and now there is an- 
another scab forming and cracking. The first was 
gray and this one yellowish. It spreads down both 
shoulders and sast h it is going to crack 
as it did on top_ Has dirty looking scurf all over 
and smells very badly. Has a very ug 
poor. His bones seem to sow but he doesn’t gain 
in flesh and is so stiff he reels when he walks.—J. C., 

fis. 1 am unable to tell from your description the 
exact trouble. It is evident that the growth is of a 
warty nature and ned remedy is worse than the 
disease. Too much kerosene would take the hair 
off and ee the calf, hence the symptoms of 
weakness. he cough may be due to a cold but it 
would be well to test him for tuberculosis. 


Stocking. —Have a colt 18 months old that stocks 
badly standing in stable over night. Last 
winter kept it in box-stall with ground floor; in 
pasture all summer. Think caused by strain run- 
ning in pasture—G D. V., ich. Most colts 
stock up when brought im from pasture at this sea- 
son of the year, due to standing after continued 
exercise in pasture. See that the feet are level and 
not too long at the toe. With good feed and yard 
exercise it will come all right. 
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Profitable Pork Production 


Continued From Page 39 


observed after rebreeding and until she 

asses safely over the next_period.When it 
es been definitely determined that the 
sow is safe she may be turned back into 
her former quarters with sows of her size 
and age. those which have not 
80, had best be marketed so that f 
and attention may be given to the Soa 
ones. 


time 


Housing the Brood Sow 


The kind and nature of the housing and ) 


quarters for brood sows, their sanitary 
condition, and care of their yards and quar- 
ters are very important to the success of 
the pork producer. 

The sleeping house should be roomy 
with tight, dry floors and free from drafts 
of air. ‘The sides or walls must be without 
cracks or openings that cannot be closed 
during inclement weather. Provide o 
ings above for ventilation and sun ight 
and have a roof that will not leak. e 
feeding floors may be of cement, or planks, 
slightly elevated above the ground. They 
should be arranged so that they will drain 
properly and so constructed that the h 
will have a firm foothold, to prevent their 
slipping and sliding, which causes various 
injuries to sows carrying young. The 
sleeping quarters should be rebedded at 
least once a week, with clean dry bedding 
free from dust or chaff. 

The feeding ground and immediate 
vicinity should be kept free from all ob- 
structions or litter that would in any way 
endanger health or safety. All cobs and 
other burnable debris should be raked to- 
gether in piles and burned into ashes and 
charcoal at least once a month. 

Feeding floors and sleeping quarters 
should be disinfected with some standard 
disinfectant at regular intervals, and the 
hogs should be sp = with some good 
lice-killing compound every few weeks, to 
destroy and prevent the ravages of para- 
sites. 

Air slacked lime is perhaps the best and 
cheapest disinfectant for the sleeping and 
feeding quarters. Crude oil, with the ad- 
dition some standard creosote prepar- 
ation, gives excellent results as a spray on 
the y to kill lice and to keep the skin 
and coat in fine healthy condition. It 
should always be remembered that the 
whole system of feeding the brood sow is 
based upon the principle of supplyi 


materials which the foetal litter can draw 


upon for ideal development. Many hog} ' 


producers overlook this fact, attempting 
to build up bone, blood and tissue by the 
feeding of such as corn and other fattening 
and heating food stuffs least favorable for 
the production of these parts. Young 
pigs are not made entirely of fat; on the 
contrary,they consist of protein material. 


— Ee ik 


In cold weather horses need better’ care 
than at other times. They must be cur- 
ried often and well as their pores must be 
kept clean and open if the horse is to be 
healthy and the coat sleek and shiny. 
It is a very common thing for a horse to 
have his heels badly scratched and cut by 
ice and snow when driven in winter. The 
stable floor is often cold and unless these 
cuts are treated and ban they are 
liable to develop into something serious. 

After driving, the horse should always 
be rubbed down well and his hoofs and 
legs cleaned thoroughly. Lack of care on 
these points means much. Bedding is an 
important factor. Use clean straw and 

plenty of it. The horse is not only warmer 
ond more comfortable but also keeps 
cleaner. Valuable horses often pret ag os in- 
curable stumblers from 
plank floors. Deep litter, night pong Pe a 
renders these plan floors harmless to the 
horses. Packed cinders make an pA.» 
lent floor for horses to stand upon. 











Kow to Train Scary, Vicious, Balky, Tricky Horses 
and QUICKLY DOUBLE THEIR VALUE! 











Write for Prof. Jesse Beery’s FREE “HORSE-TRAINER’S PROSPECTUS” 
If you are the owner of a vicious, tricky, kicking, balky, dangerous and 
unsaleable horse or colt, don’t get rid of the horse—get rid of its bad habits. 
Write for Prot. Jesse What His Gradu- 
Beseg’y _ Tensey teal ates Have Done 
bandsome, illustr . ‘° = 
book written by the je Breaki Training and 
struction of kind in the 
King of World’s stop are proaving the. Grog 
Horse-Trainers cour, oF example, take the 
~t th — a : Srtretner, Mr. 
oF Eiocessta} iving exh erhibitions ss ite saver “; “i wouldn't take 
ng taneckiilingetallione, trap me. You udge of m 
ing ww a esas So pio when wf you that have 
country was thril by } ~~ Ld wo Day ia\home and 
daring deeds. earni from training horses 
Secret of His Power Poko cathe: oa Sens: 
| Revealed at Last Buys “Man-Killers” 
In the, exend Free “Ho Cheap, Trains and 
=" rev wenle the weeret Re-Sells at Big 
duplicate hie dasriing succes. § Prot. Jesse Beery Profit 
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Now Teac leree-T. -Training by Mail 
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Graduates Making $1,200 to $3,000 a Year 
at Home or Trav 


The wonderful success of Prof. proves taught 
by mae Tat home during Sy eention me 
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and co! ts b 





Bang! Bang! Bang! mot fsa nk Yen Poly eae 
The Beery System Drives Out Fear of, Site for the i Free "mckacee 
PROF. JESSE at Box “0, PLEASANT HILL, OHIO 











Give Your Stock a Chance 
do their best for you. Special 

Senthe pare. not only now but th oughene poe eH 
inake liver and bowels slageieh cet ns ot cry feeds 
thrifty and unprofitable. the animals ua- 
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When you help us to get more advertising by mentioning Success- 
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Association 


By PROF. R. K. BLISS, Organizer of Test Associations in lowa 


“How did your sale go?” This 
question, asked of a farmer who 


belonged to a dairy test association 


in northeastern lowa, elicited the 
following reply, “Fine, thirty-two 
cows averaged over $100.00 ner 
he ui.” ‘ No, they weren't pure- 


breds, they were grades. A neighbor 
of mine and I were simply cleaning up 
our herds with the expectation of 
stocking up with pure-breds later on.” 


How did they come to bring such a 
high price? Well, you see the cows 
were all in the dairy test association 
ind we knew how much butterfat each cow produced and 
how much it cost to produce it. When a cow was brought out 
for sale, the auctioneer read the record from the tester’s books 
and the buyer knew what he was buying. The price paid tells 


the rest. I am satisfied that my cows brought at least $20.00 
per cow because I had them in the association. Be 
sides this, th ased butterfat production per cow paid the 
cost of the test ition many times over.”’ 

['wenty dollars added to the value of a cow by simply being 
in a test association! How is it done? Read the following care- 
fully and you will see not only why this farmer realized an added 
profit from his dairy he " but vou will also see why the Danish 
farmers are able to buy this country, ship it across the 
feed it to their cows on land that costs more than ours 
out in open competition on the London market. 
in lowa are modeled after the Dan- 


more 
incre 


ISSOC I! 


eed inh 
ocean 


und then beat us 


In fact the test associations 
ish plan of organization, which is, briefly, as described below. 
How to Organize. 

Firs 1 must have a community that is really interested in 
dairying The next step is to get twenty-six farmers to agree 
to pay from $1.00 to $1 50 per cow each year to have their cows 
tested for butterfat production. The price paid per cow is 
determined to some extent by the number of cows in.the herd, 


being tested for a year for less 
than $12.00. The next move and elect a President, 
und Board of Directors. The association is now ready 

r business and employs a competent man to take charge of the 
work This man must know how to take a fa sample of milk, 
test it for butterfat, and figure the digestible protein and car- 
bohydrate content of rations. The association supplies him 
with the necessarv scales, Babcock tester, and record book. 

Work of the Tester. 

Keep in mind that there are twenty-six herds in the 
tion and vou will at once see that the man employed to do the 
work can visit one herd each working day of the month. The 
either furnishes him with a horse and buggy, or 
takes him to the next nearest member. In either 
farm in the afternoon, in time to take part 


no herd no matter how small 
mw to meet 


secretary 


associa- 


sociation 
each member 


we he arrives at the 





the evening feeding of the cows. In the winter or when the 
farmer is feeding grain and rough feed, he weighs the feed that 
each individual cow receives and records it in the record book. 
He also gets a record of the feed fed in the morning, and if the 
farmer feeds more than twice a day, he gets a record of that 
too. It is his business to know exactly how much feed each cow 
in the herd receives the d iV he is at the farm If the cow 18 on 
pasture, he charges her accordingly. The 
tester figures the feed at current market 


prices He also 
figures the amount 
protein and car- 
bohydrates that are 
being fed and makes 
gestions con- 
nutri 


sug 
erning thi 
tive ratio For the 
one day that he is 
there, he knows 
exactly how much 
feed the farmer is 
feeding to each in 
dividual cow and 
how much it costs 
He multiplies the 
this one 
day’s feed by the 
number of days in 
the month and in 
serts the record in 
the farmer’ 
record book and 


‘private 








keeps a co a the associa- 
tion reco book. 

The tester also weighs the 
milk from each individual 
cow night and morning, or as 
many times as the cow is 
milked during the day and 
records it. He pours the milk 
from one pail to another in 
order to mix it thoroughly, 
takes a sample and makes a 
careful test of butterfat for 
each individuaicow. Hemul- 
tiplies this one day record by 
number of days in the month, 
keeps a record of it in his own record book and leaves a copy 
with the farmer. For one day each month the farmer knows 
exactly how much butterfat each cow has produced and how 
much it cost to produce it. The total yield and cost of yield is 
estimated by multiplying the record of one day by the number 
of days in the month. The tester makes twelve of these visits 
during the year and at the end of that time every farmer in the 
association knows approximately the cost of keeping each cow 
for the year and also the amount of butter-fat produced. 

This method of getting at the annual production of cows is 
accurate enough for all practical purposes. The Danish peo- 
ple give it an unqualified indorsement after some seventeen 
years’ trial. The United States Government, after investiga- 
tion, finds that the difference between the actual amount of 
butterfat produced by each cow and the amount as estimated by 
the above method is of little consequence. 

Discovers Star Boarders. 

This yearly record shows how little we generally know about 
our cows until we actually weigh and test the milk from each 
individual cow. As one farmer expressed it, “When the boys 
asked me to join I told them I thought it was a good thing but 
couldn’t see where it was going to do me any good. I had kept 
pretty close watch of my cows you see and thought I knew all 
about them. I finally decided to go in though just to help out. 
For two or three months I didn’t pay much attention to it. 
Then I got to looking at the records and found that some of 
my cows were making more than twice as much profit as others’ 
That was a stumper to me at first, but I soon figured it out. 
You see it costs almost as much to keep a poor cow as a good 
one, and you have to pay the feed bill of both before you get 
any profit. Well, now suppose it costs $35.00 on the average to 
keep a cow a year and one cow brings in $50.00 and another 
$65.00. In one case you get $15.00 profit and in the other 
$30.00 profit, or twice as much, although the best cow only 
produces one-third more butterfat. That little incident started 
me to thinking. I guess the test association is doing me as 
much good as anyone.” 

Poor Cow Eats Almost As Much As A Good Cow. 

This farmer brought out an excellent point: The fact that it 
costs almost as much to keep a poor cow as it does a good one 
and that the profit received depends upon the amount of but- 
terfat produced over and above the cost of production. Let me 
illustrate: The average cow in the corn belt is said to produce 
about 140 pounds of butter fat. Let us assume that it takes 120 
pounds of this fat to pay feed bills, labor, interest on invest- 
ment, losses, etc. Subtracting the 120 pounds of 
fat from the 140 pounds we have 20 pounds of fat 
left for profit for 
the average cow. 
But here is a farmer 
who has selected his 
cows with greater 
care than the aver— 
age and he gets 160 
pounds of butterfat 
per cow. By in- 
creasing the but-— 
terfat 20 pounds 
per cow he has 
doubled his net 
profit. Stillanother 
man weighs and 
tests the milk from 
his cows and is en- 
abled to increase the 
annual butterfat 
yield to 180 pounds 
of fat per cow with- 
out materially in- 
creasing the cost of 
i feed. Hegetsthree 











[Continued on Page 50] 
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THIS 

















*“‘DAPPLE”’ 
“Dapple’'is a beau- 
tiful Ly HT Y id 


= very seiiom can 
get a my of this 
color. You may have 
seen lots of ponies in 


pret b 

pony “Dapple” that 
we are going to give 
to you or some other 
boy or irl. We 
selected him out of 
100 ponies at the 
famous Heyl Pony 
Farm, Washington, 
Ill., and you'd be the 
happiest child alive 





WE WILL GIVE YOU OR SOME 
OTHER BOY OR GIRL THIS PONY 


WITH COMPLETE OUTFIT 
JUST AS IT LOOKS HERE 





ONY FREE 











THE OUTFIT 


And best of all 
we Send with “Dap- 


you see it 
icture. Besides the 
ony, the Pony 
Buggy and the Har- 
ness shown we send 
a Saddle and Bridie, 
which would make 
you the most com- 
plete as mon- 
ey could buy. You 
could ride horse-back 
or take all your boy 
and girl friends driv- 
ing everywhere. No 
child no matter hew 
rich hig parents may 
owr. ». »obbier or 
more des..vle pony 
and ou:fit than this 
one which we shall 
send with all freight 
and express charges 
paid. This ts surely 
the best ehance you 
ever had to get a 
Shetland Pony, so 
send your name and 
address to us right 


































now so it will be sure Ee, 
to get to us quickly. oF -s 
























if apple” were 
- a, 

















Send Us Your Name Today 


If You Want to Own “Dapple” 











As soon as we hear you wo wis 08 yon Dew to boceme 9 contentan it for “Dappie.” Daale pee cers ey ye that you cannot win this ny 
because our plan of giving awey ip different from others. The fact that we have given nWe publ and girls all ar the United States from 
the State of New York to the State of Washington already is f that = we give on Ca x .—y- sThe Farmer s . Wife and The Farmer. The banker or 
postmaster in your town knows that we are one the houses in the U well afford to give ponies to boys and girls. We 





pu 
Dever heard of one of these 83 boys and girls until they wrote and told us they wanted 8 ited n. once gnows = how fair and square our contests are and that no < 
matter where the winner lives "Bapple” will be sent Wunour. any cost to you. — - rigts 3 














WE HAVE GIVEN AWAY 83 PONIES 


§ 
Here are y 4 a of 30 of our 83 Lucky Pony Winners. Read Them! Count Them! ie 
Wise. ‘ 
a 


“Sport,” Fred Hagerman, Du Page “Gos,” Frank & Vera Bro Dakota Co., Neb. “Pouty,” “Alfred Hokenstad, Dane Co., 

“Joz,” Harold R. Palmer, Gowean 3 oN. Y. “Rome,” Clarence Busch, dams Co., Ind. “GINGER, * Chas. Foster, Randolph Co., Mo. 

“TRAMP,” Keith Walker, Juneau Co. “Base,” Roy Brown, Co., 8. a “BROWNIE,” ee Hart, Shelby Co., "Ohio. 

“Cuum,”’ Bozzie Thornton, Mercer Co. Ww. Va. “Patsy” Rena Smith, Lawrence Co., N. Y¥. “Pitot,” F. Rich ardson, Bro'dwat’r Co.,Mont. 
“Happy,” Harry Parker, Fergus Co. Mont. “Bos,” John B. Corn, Jr., Pulaske Go., Ark. **Evanceune,” Gladys Houx, Saline Co., Mo. - 
“JeweL,”” Arthur Marode, Douglas €o., Nebr “Foxy,” Charles F. McCoy, Story Co., Owe. “Buster,” Gifford Tures, Brookings Co., ‘Ss. D. f 
“JUSTIN,” * Norma Thorsen, Palo Alto Co., Ia. *“Rastus,” Herbert Hill y Co., Min “Jerry,” Cleta Johnson, Douglas Co., Kan. j 
“Mac,” Ruth Mead Saline Co, Mo. “Beautr,” Bertram Eldridge. » Stark Co., TL “Binao,” Jeanette Lansing, Dixon Co., Nebr. ‘ 
“Scorrr,” Cath. Rohrbeck, Pacific Co., Wash. *“Curtr,” Viola 9 "etree a, “Sonny,” Elmer Hoth, Allamakee Co., Iowa. cs 
“Jim,” Joey Raw ie Barton Co., Kans. “Jean,” John H. Elrod, rteheg Co. Tenn. “Mipeerrt,” John McCartney, Massac Co., Ill. - 


Notice that we print the names and addresses of 30 of the 83 children to whom we have given ponies which we wouldn’t dare do if it wasn’t 
true that we gave away real live Shetland Ponies. We haven't room to print the names of our whole 83 Lucky Pony Winners, but will send you b F 
their names also just as soon as we hear from you. We will also send you 1000 votes toward winning ““Dapple” and if you write promptly we x. 
have a surprise for you which will double your chances of winning one lem Shetland Ponies. The first :hing our 83 Lucky Winners did was ‘ 
} to send us their name and address which you must do if you want us to send you “Dapple”. 





oe ea <r $a of = / » 

















qut cunand Giantaie Guaes eptunnabe CeasGed ond Gan Votey 


GENS VOCR GAME VEER THE FARMER’S§WIFE, 300 Webb Bidg., St. Paut, Mion. 


Every Contestant a Prize Winner Pa 





Our ponies are given away so quick- Please send ‘ertificate = take All contestants will surel et a 
ly that you will stand a better c ce care of Shetland ~ . | Barz Poa C= yO te own ro Da PPLE. prize of their own choosing cone list if 
to this one if you sit right down which we will send you. Besides the § 
an veri e us a letter or a postal card RF.D Pony Outfit and enty-five Grand F 
or send the coupon poo filled out Name we shall offer Gold Watches, 
with your name and address (either Ball Outfits, Gold Bracelets, 
way will be all right). The work we P.O. State po ay BR a | 





Lights, 
of other desirable prizes. 
come an eeies contestan 
Pony Contest you can't lose. But don't let anyone ib 
persuade you that you can "t win “Dapple”’ & 
you have the same chance as any other child. 


900 WEBB BUILDING, SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





me a con- 


require you to 
is something 


to 
testant for “Dapple” This Coupon isjGood for 1000 Votes for “*Dappie.”’ ty ah 3 ’ 


THE FARMERS WIFE 


win “Dapple” which is the best prise of all. 
Be Sure To Address Your Postal Card or Envelope 
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Proposed Oleomargarine Laws 


By H. R. WRIGHT, Ex-Dairy and Food Commissioner 








\ comparative study of the 
Oleomargarine law and the law proposed 
by the dairy people leads easily to an 
understanding of the contentions of both 
the dairy people and the oleomargarine 
people in the present situation. For two 
years the matter has been threshed out 
and last spring Dec. 4th was set for the 
date when final consideration of the matter 
should begin. There are violent differences 
of opinion existing between the opposing 
forces but except on two or three points 
they are fairly well agreed and discussion 
of the points of agreement or of difference 
follows. Under the head of the new law 
are listed the main provisions of a bill in- 
troduced by Congressman Haugen as re- 
presenting the views of those having in 
charge the dairy interests. 


The Old The New 
Legal Name 


Oleomargarine Margarine 
Definition 

Includes any and The same, except 
all mixtures of ed- that the amount of 
ible fats and oils milk fat is restrict- 
when made to re- ed to not more than 
semble butter in five per cent, thus 
form practically prohib- 
iting the use of but- 
ter and ot pe 

the use of milk. 

Licenses and Taxes 
Manufacturer $600 Manufacturer $240 
Wholesaler S480 Wholesaler 120 
Retailer 6 Retailer 6 
Servet 3 
Tax per Pound 

Ten cents a pound One cent a pound 
on oleo that is arti- on all oleomargar- 


ficially colored. ine but coloring is 
(one quarter of a practically prohib- 
ent a pound on ited 
oleomargarine not 
colored. 
Inter-State Commerce Law 
M ike S oleomargar- The same, 
ine subject to the 
laws ot the state as 
8000 as it enters the 
Btate 











existing | 

















Packages 


No restrictions of Wholesale package 
wholesale package. must be 10 pounds 
Revenue stamp on or more. Retail 


package must be 4 
pound, 1 pound, or 
5 pounds, and each 
such package must 
be sealed with the 
internal revenue 
stamp. 


outside of shipping 
package only. Re- 
tail package must 
be stamped by re- 
tailer. 


Trade or Fancy : umes 
No restrictions of All packages must 
any kind Dairy be labeled “Mar- 
nomenclature not garin.” Other 
prohibited. names must have 
approval of the 
See’y of Agricul- 
ture, and he may 
not approve any 
names of dairy 
breeds or other 
words of dairy sige 
nificance. 


The methods of paying the pound tax 
and the licenses, accounting for materials 
used and products made and for the gener- 
al enforcement of the law, and the penalties 
to be inflicted, are similar to those now in 
practice and usual to the enforcement of 
other Internal Revenue Laws. 

The change in the name of the counter- 
feit is agreed upon by both sides of the 
controversy, for the reason that in every 
country but this the name is “margarin,” 
and for the further reason that the term 
“oleomargarine’’ is used in some places to 
indicate the oleo oil alone. Hence the pro- 
posed change is in the direction of simpli- 
fying matters by making the American 
name conform to what is really the world 
name 

The only effect of high licenses has been 
to shut out a large number of manufac- 
turers. It has not produced any great 
amount of revenue because the number of 
licenses has been greatly reduced by the 
high license. This has concentrated the 
business into the hands of about 30 manu- 
facturers, and one can readily see the ease 
with which this small body of men can 
organized for boosting their own business. 
In view of the fact that the busi- 
ness is now wholly in the hands 
of the packers of the country, a 


change in the license fees re- 
quired will have little or no 
effect. Still there is no reason 


for the dairy people demanding 
higher licenses, because they 
would not render any protection 
to the public more than arises 
from the fact of the reduction of 
the possible number of manufact- 
urers, and that is already accom- 
plished. From the standpoint 








DOLLAR] 


PER POUND 





mt AMR 


Cream Separators rich. 
The Darlingtons, of Dar- 
ling, Pa., rich making 
world-famous ‘‘dollar-per- 
pound’’ butter for 


peel willing, 
pay, for the 
P whey use 
only Tubulars. 
If its not as 
SHARPLES, it’s { y= = 
not a Tubular— 7 
and you are not 
getting all the 
rof 
hat’s wh 
100,00 
dairymen 
in lowa 
alone use / 
Tubulars. 


$3,000 A YEAR WITH A 


SHARPLES 


That, and more, is what Mr. Chas. Foss, 
practical dairyman at Cedarville, Ill., is 
making—using a Sharples Dairy “Tubular 
Separator on a 96-acre farm. Thousands 
are doing like good work—but they all 
use Tubulars 

Rich people, willing to waste money, 
may not use Tubulars, but those making 
fortunes at dairying do. 


Write Us for Catalog 137 


Learn how Dairy 
© ey 
ms 


Tubulars make 
more money for 
Zon, teceaee | they 
contain no disks and have skimming force 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR co. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Francisco, Cal.; Portland. Ore.; 


ee iit 




























; Calves Without Milk‘ 
half as much as the milk 
ed caves. ou 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
The perfect milk substi- 
tute—the best since 1800. 












Write today for free 
book, “How to Reise 
Calves." Your name and ad- 


dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 
Factory 


Waukegan, HII. 


























12-16 Disc Harrow 


~—Two Levers, Oscillating Steel Spring 

Scrapers, Steel Weight Boxes, 4-horse 

Eveners complete. 

Tongueless Attachment $4.00 Extra 
This offer rood for a imited time only, to ret 

acquainted and to induce early orders and avoid 

the rush during the Spring months. 

Send in Your Order Eariy 


HAPGOOD PLOW CO.., Boxg33 ALTON, ILL. 

















—Telntro- CHALLENGE 


FREE CHURN =.'r: 


1 to 10-gal capacity. Makes good butter from milk or creas, 
easy in from 1 to 6 minutes. Write today sure, get one FREE 


MASON MFG.CO. Department S, CANTON, OHIO 
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small 
their 


of the Revenue department, the 
number of establishments makes 
work much simpler and easier. 
The only proper foundation for levying | 
a tax upon oleo at all is the faet that it is| 
a fraud and has to be controlled and the 
only constitutional method at the hands 
of Congress is by putting a tax upon it. | 
It is quite evident that any tax that is 


actually paid upon cleomargarine, must | 
add to its price to the consumer. It is also | 
evident that the proauct ought, at least, | 


to pay the expense of its own control, and 
the expense incident to the detection and 
punishment of law breakers. The quarter 
of a cent tax has not been sufficient to pay 
the expense of the enforcement of the law. 
A former statute passed in 1886 made the 
tax 2 cents a pound on all oleomargarine. 
The new law proposes a tax of one cent a 
pound and the oleomakers do not seriously 
object to that tax. 

It i is proposed to make the , 1, and 5| 
pound packages the original ps wckage and | 

there is some question whether that fact | 

would not remove the package from the 
jurisdiction of the state laws. Hence both 
the present and the proposed law makes it 
plain that any oleomargarine, coming into 
any state or territory, becomes at once, 
whether in an origin: al package or not, 
subject to all the laws of the state or nae | 
tory. It thus follows that the various | 
state color laws, and laws requiring the 
display of signs for the information of the 
public will certainly be operative. 

The proposal to make the manufacturer 
put his product up in “original packages” 
comes from the oleo some ond gota to 
have some merit. It is being urged by 
them and is practically accepted by the 
dairy forces. In the bill + ann! by 
southern members the wording left some | 
doubt as to the rights of the states under | 
the proposed bill, but it is hardly possible, | | 
in view of the provisions of the existing | 
law, of which there has been no complaint, 
and in view of the fact that the southern | 
members and their party associates are | 
favorable in some small degree to state | 
rights, that they will object to making the 
oleo subject to the state laws, so that pos- 
sible violators may not be protected by the 
inter-state commerce clause of the national | 
constitution. 

Formerly there were no restrictions up- 
on the form or size of either the wholesale 
or retail package. In days not very far 
distant, oleomargarine was packed in a 
butter tub and sold from that tub, just as 
butter was sold. Now that creamery but- 
ter is almost universally sold in bricks with 
a parchment paper around each brick, or 
even in a fancy colored carton of heavy 
— paper, oleomargarine is also sold 

like form. 

~ Boe years the oleo people have put their 

roduct up in rolls, or bricks, or tubs or 
Erkins, or in any form or shape that any 
butter seller ever used. One investigator 
relates that a certain oleo maker had over 
100 distinctly different forms in which his 
product was finally offered to the retail 
customer. He had not only duplicated 
the ordinary forms of brie'cs and rolls but 
he had actually copied the designs used 
by the farmer’s wife in pressing the farm 
made butter into rolls for retail sale. That 
is he had not only counterfcited butter and 
had stolen all the forms and shapes usual 
to butter packages, but he had actually 
made a study of each locality and had 
counterfeited the exact forms and designs 
used by the farmers of particular localities. 
Now it is evident that all this copying of 
butter forms is for the purpose and with 
the effect of inducing the sale of the count- 
erfeit for the real thing; to make easy the 
sale of oleomargarine to the unsuspecting 
customer as butter and for a butter price. 
It is now proposed to make the oleomaker 
put up his product in half-pound, or one 
pound or five pound packages, so wra 
and sealed with the ea wy stamps t at 
it cannot be taken out of the stamp with- 
out destroying the wrappings and the 
stamps as well. This will prohibit the sale 
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VA. “a ss > 
id Ne) Wade WO) ae 


There’s no good reason 
why you should wait till 
spring before getting one 





On the contrary you may buy a DE LAVAL NOW and _ save 
half i pe cost by spring. Moreover, if you can’t conveniently pay cash you 
can buy a DE VAL machine on such liberal terms that it will actually 
pay for itself. 

As to your NEED of a separator, if you have the milk of even a single 
cow to cream you are wasting quantity and quality of product every day 
you go without ong. This waste is usually greatest in cold weather and 
with cows old in lactation, and it counts most, of course, when butter prices 
are high. Then with a separator there is always the sweet warm skimmilk, 
and saving of time and labor, in addition. 


When it comes to choice of separators DE LAVAL superiority is now 
universally recognized. Those a “know” buy the DE LAVAL to 
beugin with. Those who don’t “know? ’ replace their other separator with a 
DE LAVAL later—thousands of users do that every year. If you already 
have some other machine the sooner you exchange it for a DE VAL the 


better. 

Why not start 1913 right in dairying? SEE and TRY a DE LAVAL 
NOW when you nove seney of time to investigate thoroughly. The nearest 
DE LAVAL agent will be glad to set up a machine for you and give you 
a free trial of it. 

The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important d ti 
ably discussed by the best authorities, is a book that ever “cow ps Sr Mailed 


free upon request if you mention this paper. New 1913 De Laval catalog also mailed upon 
request. Write to nearest office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR @ 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 































aie sAVED HIM S 


Read this letter sent to me from P. H. Sells, of Carwin, lowas y 
We wore out a high-priced ——— separator which is 4 i 

m the only kind we ever had and I woulcnot give this Gal- a, 

er for a half dozen high- separators, and 
sold me their No. 1 for $65.00 and asked me over 
.00 for the size of your No. 14, so I saved $45.00 by 

buying your No. 14 and think we have a better one.” 

I have hundreds of other letters to prove that the Galloway 


tai Cream Separator’ 


stp AS Isave you 620 to cash, 
I give you 30 to 90 days’ free y. “I Soodnave found eo 
well constructed, as close a wakimeee” Ie comment of Cornelius MB enter, of El Reno, Okla, 
Theodore is., says he “wouldn’ t trade it (the Galloway) for any of those bi - 
te So, any way you look at it the Galloway takes the banner for Quality and Price. 

Postal today for my separator —my special — to 10 or more men In every township, 
and I vill also send my big G-color catalog of i gr ne, new handsome, compieie, truthful, 
conVincing—all free and postpaid. 


Wm. Calloway. President, TNE GILLIAN GALLOGAT OO. 193CW Galloway S$ Waterloo, lowa 
Stocks on hand at Kansas City, Counci! Bluffs, 8t. Paul and Chicago, eat onan. 

























This Elegant Sample Case 
F ree To Our Active Agents 
, Extracts, Soap, 


open. ee See > Furniture, 
Curtains, Glassware, Graniteware, Rugs, etc. 


We want more male and female agents at once to 
sell our goods—big commission, Free premiums to each 
customer. No one can undersell you. 


$100 To » $200 Per Month Easy 


We trust So and ot penis ot y the freight 
ive aoe se i the goods and collect for them, 

Eind in tis world “Terthorics Gilling fast. Write 
particulars, territory, etc. Address 























from the tub, or from bulk package. It 
Continued on Page 51 





The Great Eastern Co., Bept. 11 St. Louis, Mo. / 
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Dairy Test 


Association 


Continued from page 46 


times as much profit as the average man. 
We might carry these illustrations further 
but this is sufficient to show that the man 
element is a strong factor in the cow busi- 
ness 
Good Cows Pay on High Priced Land. 
What it means to have cows is strikingly 
shown by the following which appears in 
the _ a State College Extensio.. bulletin 
No. “The following concrete illustra- 
tion / why good dairy cows can be 
kept on high priced land. Figuring butter- 
fat at thirty cents per pound, skim-milk at 
twenty cents per hundred, interest on land 
at five per cent, and allowing three acres of 
land for each cow ade year, & man can 
keep cows that produce 289.2 pounds of 
butterfat per cow (average of 100 best cows 
in Pioneer Association) on land that 
costs $380.00 per acre and make as 
much profit as the man who.keeps cows 
that produce 168.4 pounds of butterfat 
per cow (average of 100 poorest in Pioneer 
Association) on land that costs $100.00 
per acre. The man who keeps cows that 
produce 289.2 pounds of butterfat per 
cow can pay $19.00 per acre rent and make 
as much profit as his neighbor who keeps 
cows that produce 168.4 pounds of but- 
terfat per cow and pays $5.00 per acre 


rent.”” We can get such cows if we have 
accurate knowledge of the producing 
power of our cows. The test association 


furnishes this knowledge at a minimum 
of expense. The question of making profit 
on high priced land will be solved by in- 
creasing the efficiency of our live stock and 
the producing power of our soil. 
Information on Feeding Valuables 
The tester becomes more or less of a 
dairy specialist, especially along the line 
of feeding and management. He sees the 
business not from his viewpoint alone but 
also from the viewpoint of twenty-six 
practical farmers. He knows what they 
are feeding and has the rations copied in 
his record book. ‘These records are ac- 
cessible to every farmer in the associa- 
tion. It is the farmer’s privilege to study 
them when the tester visits his place. 
He thus can see just what his neighbors 
are feeding and what results they are get- 
ting. By studying this book he finds that 
Jones who is feeding timothy hay and 
cornstalks does not get nearly as good re- 


turns as Smith who feeds clover hay and 
silage. The value of this information to 
the members of the association can 


scarcely be overestimated. The tester is 
on hand to make explanations and an- 
swer questions, which makes the records 
all the more valuable. 

One farmer expressed himself as follows 
on the value of the information gained on 
feeding: “I thought that corn fodder was 
one of the best milk—producing feeds that 
could be had, and George (the tester) 
and I had a good many arguments about 
it. Finally he suggested that we do a lit- 
tle experimenting of our own. I had both 
clover hay and corn fodder so one month 
we fed corn fodder to the cows and the 
next month clover hay. Of course, the 
clover hay beat the corn fodder all to 
pieces. It may seem queer to you, but I 
had been feeding cows all my life and 
guessing that corn fodder was a fine dairy 
feed, and I think there are a lot more like 
me. What I have learned concerning} i 
feeding cows is worth many times what 
the association cost me. The tester figures 
up the feed ration every month and I can 
study it without any extra trouble. If I 
had to do the figuring, I am afraid it 
would never be done.” This man has 
erected a silo and sowed a patch of alfalfa 
since joining the association. 

I have in mind another community 
where two young farmers, just starting 
into business, joined a test association. 
They were on a rented farm and had to 


account for every cent expended. 
It was necessary for everything 
to bring returns. They could not 











afford to guess, even on feeds. At first 
these men were feeding, mostly silage and 
hay. They found during the first winter 
that cottonseed meal fed with silage in- 
creased their milk flow considerably. As 
a result, the second year they an ‘their 
neighbors bought a carload of cottonseed- 
meal, and thereby effected a further sav- 
ing of from $2 to $5 per ton. In three 
years these two farmers increased the 
average butterfat production per cow by 
80 pounds, worth $25.00. They recently 
purchased the farm which they formerly 
rented. 
Summer Silo Valuable. 

In looking over the records of another 
farmer in still another community I 
found that his cows had made the re- 
markable increase of 96 pounds of butter- 
fat per cow in one year. It was a very dry 
year too, and most of his neighbors com- 
plained that their cows had fallen off in 
production because of short grass. When 
asked how it happened, he replied, “It 
didn’t happen at all. Since I have been 
keeping records of my cows I have found 
that it is harder to keep the milk flow up to 
standard during July and August than 


~_ ed 





The highe st producing cow in a herd that averaged 
353 pounds butter fat per cow 
any other months. It is hot, flies are bad, 
the grass is short and it is next to impos- 
sible to keep the cows going. Well, I 
studied the matter over and decided to 
put up an extra silo for summer. Last 
summer during the drouth my cows kept 
up the regular flow. That summer silo 
made me more money than my winter 
silo.” It is needless to say that others in 
this man’s neighborhood are thinking of 
erecting summer silos. 
Saved From $2 to $5 Per Ton on Feed 
By Buying Together. 

In another community the farmers were 
in the habit of hauling out a little “dab” 
of feed at a time, 200 pounds of oil-meal 
or 100 pounds of bran, etc., just as they 
needed it. As one fellow onl “TI always 
made it a point to haul out a few acl 
when I happened to be in town and had 
room to bring it home. I never took the 
trouble to find out what the feed was 
worth but paid the bill and let it go at 
that.” After the organization of the test 
association the farmers in this locality 
discussed the question of feeds and in- 
structed the secretary to get prices. The 
result was a saving of from $2 to $5 a 
- or enough actual cash to pay the cost 
of the association. The test association 
furnished the organization necessary to 
make cooperative buying possible. At 
ay resent time every association buys 

eed in car-load lots. The general 
a = is to get prices from several 
wholesale houses and then go to the local 
dealer and put it up to him in some such 
way as this: “What price can you make 
us on a car-load of cottonseed-meal laid 
down. You let us know when the feed 
arrives and we will come in and haul it 
out. All you need to do is to order the 
feed and check it out, we will do all the 
loading and hauling.” Dealers will handle 
feed in this way for cost plus a wage 
for their time and it has y proved 
more satisfactory than for the Pts bean. 
to bother with business part of it. 

Continued in our next issue 
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Every farmer and his wife should 
read this valuable illustrated book 
and learn the many uses and 
economies offered by the best 


and cheapest disinfectant — 


FORUMALDEIDE 


It positively destroys disease germs 
in the household, drains, stables, 
kennels, chicken houses, etc. It 
kills flies, rids seed grains of smuts. 
Endorsed by the U.S. Dep't Agri- 
culture. One is of 
Perth Amboy “Formaldehyde,” 
35 cents at dealers. Write today for 
this free pamphlet—you need it. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 William Street - New York 





et t 
and Lansing 
fore Buying Any Silo 


Learn about the Hinge doors—easy 
to open and close. Protects silage 


out in summer. ’ 

safe ladder—7 inches foothold. 

Ecores of vy Res points for you. 
00 








Book Be- 


Your choice of two famous silos. F 






Write now for 
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investigate the the SANDOW 


Kerosene Stationary ENGINE 









It rans on kerosene (coal oi!), gasoline, 
alcohol or distillate without change of 
equipment—starts without cranking— 
— fine either direction—throttle gov- 
per cooled—speed eontrolled 

while running—no cams—no valves—no 
geare—no sprockets —only three moving 
oom parts — portable —licht weight— great 
“aD power—starts easily at 40 degrees below 
zero—complete, ready to ruan—chil- 

















clad guarantee — 15-day money- 

back Frial. Sizes 2 to 20 H. P. 
today for free cata’ 

wenn t p 4 ae how Sandow will be 

4 =. Our special advertising propo 

i Bition s@vee you one-half cost ot aes first 
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in your county. 
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Proposed Oleomargarine Laws 
Continued from Page 49 


will insure that when the retailer gets hold 
of the package it will have the U. 5. Inter- 
nal Revenue Stamp upon it and that it will 
be printed with the word “Margarin” in 
prominent letters. As all of these restric- 
tions are incident to the use of the 4, and 
5 pound packages, which are pro b 
the oleo ple, they are practically ad- 
mitting the defects of the old statute in 
this particular and are willing for the 
change. 

To the prohibition of the use of butter, 
to the prohibition of the use of dairy 
names, and to the license of the “server 
of oleomargarine, the oleomargarine forces 
will very likely object. But there are ad- 
mirable reasons, all based upon the prin- 
ciples of fair dealing, for each of these pro- 
= in the law proposed by the dairy 


Not “only have the oleo people appro- 
om ated dairy containers and packages and 
ave counterfeited country rolls and the 
fancy designs of buttermakers of various 
localities but they have shown‘a decided 
penchant for dairy nomenclature. Their 
claim has been that their product is su 
ior in many respects to butter, but t ey 
have universally tried to make it like 
butter not only in color but in name as 
well, and have called it all the dairy names 
that have any significance as applied to 
butter. “Elgin,” “Wiseonsin,” “Dairy” 
“Creamery,” “Holstein,” “Jersey,” an 
numerous other dairy terms have been 


widely used. The maker never says, “Our 
Jersey Oleomargarine,”’ he invaria sly says, 
“Our Jersey.” The nearest approach he 


ever makes to stating the real character of 
his goods is when he says, “our Jersey 
butterine,” and even then the accent is 
on the first two syllables of the last word 
as though it were written BUTTERine. 
The new law proposes to eliminate all such 
objectionable use of dairy terms for a pro- 
duct that has no dairy ancestry at all, and 
to compel the oleomaker to have the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
any names that he wishes to apply. 
Doubtless we shall now hear vociferous 
objections on the part of those who have 
capitalized in the fraudulent business 
the names of dairy breeds and dairy terms. 
The use of such terms is wholly out of 
place in regard to the product for it is not 
even in the remotest sense of dairy origin. 

Heretofore any possible mixture of 
edible fats, which might be put together 
and made to have the form and consistency 
of butter, has had the right to the name 
oleomargarine. This has always, of course, 
included butter as one of the ingredients. 
It is evident that to include 10 or 20 or 
30 per cent of butter would raise the grade 
of the product and also its cost. Not only 
is this true but the use of natural colored 
butter, such as is made everywhere in 
June and the grass months, very materially 
raises the color of the finished product, and 
makes it the more resemble butter. Under 
former laws little or no butter was used, 
though cream and milk seem to have been 
quite generally used. The reason for this 
use of the milk and cream is to give the 
proper flavor. Oleo oil and neutral lard 
and cotton seed oil are nearly or quite 
tastcless and something must be added to 


give it any flavor at all. There are numer- 
cus patented processes for making ye 
fumes” to be added to oleomargarine. The 


chemist is able to make an artificial flavor 
to add to the tastleess oils and fats, just as 
he is able to make an artificial fruit flavor 
or pes ume to add to ices and other more 
or less insipid delicacies. But most oleo- 
margarine people have found it best to get 
the desired flavor by using milk or cream 
or butter. It is n that the use of any 
large quantity of Dessert! in oleo reduces the 
visible supply of butter on the market just 
so much and so increases the price of it. 
We shall gain something in the quantity 
of butter in the market if we can shut it 
out of oleomargarine. But this is not the 
Continued on Page 61 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Sanitary 

~~ Make Weer Own Terms 
tary Separator in your own home or dziry for Ten Weeks 
to the very last drop in finer condition and do it easier than 
mo Cleanest, Simplest, Most Efficient, “bsotwtet Absolutety 
ed in a skimming contest. Strong, durable, runs very freely; has 
corners to gather or hold dim. After ten weeks Free Trial, it 
chines, Buying direct from our factory saves et pe Pet + agents, salesmen, stores, wagons, etc. 
terial or workmanship during the entire mite of the machine, 
Send for Free Catalog at Once. 


) Send No Money 
TR 
We don’t ask you ‘tosend a penny, mak make any deposit 
or obligate yourself in any way. Simply try a Sani- 
Free, just as if you owned it, test it with warm or cold 
milk, and if it doesn’t separate all the cream right down 
any other separator on the market, bar en then return 
it, at our expense, the trial costs you nothing 
ThaSNOgine Giapaniath anette wb 
any separator made, regardless of price. Positively never defeat- 
a latest improvements including our improved separable disc bowl. 
80 \ Simplest machine to clean, all parts readily —— No nooks 
hour. Als other sizes. decide to keep it, take all the time x 
The KING SANITARY SEPARATOR in al cine cont 704 only cuphall ao such enagente am: 
To prove our claima, we make the most liberal offer ever heard of. 
Life Long Guarantee Sirs ry ry sh Ging Sarat prove defective in, ma- 
Du Baik it_with a new and perfect part Poe faa ht to Ma ty ge all a charges. 
202 RANO ST. 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


This is your opportunity to save moncy. Paha tir 
advantage to read our descriptive catalog im 


King Separator Works 





95 AND UPWARD |; 


SENT ON TRIAL 


~ AMERICAN 


SEPARATORE 


Thousands In Use £ fetaction nies 


our investigating our wonderful offer to 
urnish a new, well made, easy run 
ning, ae es aned, perfect skimming sep- 
arator for only $15.95. Skims one quart of milk a minute, warm or cold. Makes 
thick or thin cream. Different from this picture, which illustrates our low priced 
large capacity machines. The bowl is a marvel and embodies all our 
latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


Our wonderfully low prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of 
trial will astonish you. Whether your dairy is 









ef charge on request, is the most complete, elaborate and expensive book on Cream Separators issued by § 
any concern in the world. Western orders filled from Western points. Write today for our catalog 
and see for yourself what a big money saving proposition we will make you. Address, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Before You Milk Your Cows Again Write 


for the 
SEPARATOR Book Sent FREE 


Our free book is a gold mine of cream and butter-profit facts. 
It tells you how to get a// the cream, highest guality cream, 
with /east work and biggest profits for the longest term of years. It shows 
you in plain figures how to make from n $6. 00 to $15.00 more from 
every Cow, per year, whether you now own a cream separator 
or not. Don’t you want this great book, FREE? Get all the 


i Facts You Want to Know About Separators 


“Read about the Great Western. Note that the bowl delivers cream from the top and 
skim-milk from the bottom, 80 there’s no chance of their mixing. It is self-drain- 
ee self-fushing; thereare no jong tubes, no minute slots, corners, crevices, 
to old milk and collect dirt. The Great Western is ball- -bearing 
firough out. Perfectly uniform balls, 50 to ) er than regular, Ba)! races 
so file cannct cot them. We will arrange for you to get a Great 
| ay one any kind ofa trial to prove that our claims are not strong enough. 
a us your name and address on a postal for the big, fine, 

low! inac ted Great Western Book. It's worth MONEY to you. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO.,‘ 373C Second Ave., Rock Island, Il. 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS 


This department of Letters and Commentsic fer our 
critics, favorable and unfavorabie. None of the views 
herein expressed by our subscribare are necessarily our 
views. We do notask you te agree with them or with us. 
We will publish as many reasonabie letters as our space 
will permit. 














Calls for Bird Protection 

I am very glad that you have written me r d- 
ing the status of our song-birds in winter, for I 
think I have in my possession sufficient facts to 
illuminate the subject. 

In the first place, the robin, purple martin, cedar 
bird, oriole, bobolink, “woodpecker, blackbird and 
night hawk, are shot in the South for food, and 
mot as a protection to fruits. These birds are in the 
South in winter, which is distinctly not a fruit sea- 
son, and when no fruit of any kind is ripe, except 
the berries of the cedars, holly, palmetto, and simi- 
lar things. I never yet have seen or heard the 
claim put forward by any person in or of the South, 
that the se birds are destructive to fruit, or that they 
are shot for that purpose. I assure you that the 
killing is strictly a potpie ———— I have be- 
fore me at this moment a photograph = last 
January near Avery Island, Powtstana, by d- 
ward A. Mclilhenny, during the season "olen the 
robins go in immense numbers to that region to feed 
upon the ripe berries of the holly. One side of a 
leafless tree appears in the photograph, and in the 
plate there are 195 robins! In handing me this pic- 
ture Mr, Mclihenny said that during the ten days 
or two weeks when the robins are in that part of 
Louisiana to feed on the holly berries, every negro 
man and boy who can raise a gun is after them, and 
immense numbers are slaughtered. His estimate 
was that around ~~ Iberia 10,000 are slaugh- 
tered every day ing the annual visit of the 
robins. They are a's New Iberia at ten cents 
eac h 

When you read in my book Our Vanishing Wild 
Life the chapter on the Destruction of Insect- 


Eatin —_— in the South by the N and 
Poor I think you will be appalled by the 
manner “y which the negroes, in icular, are 


combing out all the wild life. The negroes cat 
everything that runs or flies, except ‘the crow and 
the buzzard, and the Italians—w herever they are— 
do the same. 

The time was when the bobolinks damaged the 
rice fields of the Carolincs to such an extent that 


it was necessa to —— gy them. Now rice 
cultivation in ‘thet region has been generally 
abandoned in favor of more useful and better pay- 
ing crops; but the slaughter of ae oes on 
just the same. I have just been visited by Mr. E. H. 
Forbush, State Ornithologist of Massachusetts, 
who was returning from making an investigation 
of the slaughterin It is a food-getting propo- 
sition, strictly, — it is hard to believe that such 
savage business is permitted anywhere in a civilized 
country 

Once a great while I receive a complaint of 
damage done to fruit by birds. There are times and 
places where certain species of birds mutilate fruit 
im a very annoying manner. The most serious 
cases of which I have heard relate to the spoiling of 
bunches of grapes by birds which puncture single 
srapes at random. It is undoubtedly true that a 
oe uch cases exist; but they are the few great ex- 
ceptions, and I have always been sure that the 
troubles complained of could be relieved by a little 
effort to frig teen the birds away during the very 
brief season in which the fruit is ripening. Once in 
a very great while a wild species of bird or mammal 
may become so numerous, or so destructive, as to 


constitute a pest that requires to = reduced by the 
rife or shotgun. I have secured here in New York 
the passage of a law providing that our State Con- 
shall 


servation Commussion have the power, in 
their discretion, to abate such wild animal nuis- 
ances through the regular wardens of the Statc. 
In Vermont, the damages done by deer to crops 
and orchards are compensated be the various 
counties, and this is duly reported upon in my book. 

I think that in de manding the unqualified stop- 


page o! the slaughter of song-birds, swallows, goat 


suckers, woodpeckers and shore- birds in the South 
because of thetr enormous vs alue to agric ulture and 
forests, you will be standing on impregnable 
ground. The forests of the f ast are suffering enor- 
isly from the lack of woodpeckers, nuthatches, 
chickadees and warblers, that are specially de- 
tive to the insect pests that destroy trees and 

timbers 

The case is really very serious and | hope you 
will make a loud call to your readers to demand 
Congressional sup yort of whichever Federal Mi 
gratory "Bir 1 Bill is put forward for passage.— 
William T. Hoernaday, Director New ork Zoo- 
logical Park. 

> > > * 
Objects to Obedience 

Referring to the department “Letters and Com- 

er 1 notice there is some discussion regarding 

e Boy Scout movement. I have read both favor- 
sble and unfavorable articles concerning the scout 
movement but I have not read the “hand book’’ 
which you mention in your comment, so cannot 


give my personal opinion of the movement to any 
great extent However, your quotation, “Obe 

his parents, scout master, patrol leader and all 
other duly constituted authorities,”’ reveals to me a 
great deal. It tells me that such a pledge enforced 
is easily possible of having a harmful peychological 
effect on the moulding minds of the boys whom it 
affects. The substance of such an item as that is: 
Obey thy master! [t is the effect of such teaching 
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as that, that the world to day is populated mostly 
by slave-minded individuals, ever ready to serve a 
master t or 

I cannot charge. those behind the Boy Scout 
movement as Seatetng S for the purpose of making 
recruits for the army, but I do say, ow Bh am 
tively so, that such a rey vy ean and will furnish 
the material out of which the obedient and willing 
soldier is made. Is it a to be a soldier— 
the t of legalized m r? Be it disgrace or 
not, the soldier is in most every my | ignorant 
of what he faces death for at the hands of opposing 
soldiers against whom he has no possible cause 
enmity. 

Having crates psychol and ,philcosphy. | 
could say much senate ie panel and actual 
effect upon the human it intellect of t of this teaching of 
being subservient a master.—W. P. Weldon. 

Camment-—Would Mr. W Lay want the children 
No child is properly trained unices well disciplined 

oc is proper! unless we in 
so that obedience comes natural. Only by obed- 
ience to some leader or superior can any of the 
affairs of this world worth while be accomplished. 
It runs through every fiber of business life. It 
must dominate in the social and religious life. No 
tlind servial obedience but the trained obedience of 
the willing worker.— Editor. 
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Thinks Middle-man Gets Too Much. 

Please find enclosed express order for $1 for 
which please send to the following ad Suc- 
cessful Farming for five months, as per your ad. 
in the August issue. 

Now a word just to let you know the class of 
ay Bn. will be pate these subscriptions to. 
m, and work for the Grand 
Trunk ak road. All of one orn our homes, and there is 
considerable sively among AE amateur gard- 


eners. Su Farming helped me con- 
siderably this past civing = many pointers 
that ave proved cial, and helping 3 me to 
have the best I have ever had. In addition 


to that, it has t me to understand far better 
the relations which should exist between the pro- 
ducer and consumer. It has also given me an in- 
sight of the tics ~_—— by our rulers in their 
treatment of those who are really the base of all our 
prosperity, the farmer. Of course, the high cost 
of living is a serious wot tet us city aan ay | 
since reading your paper, for ast nine mon 
have come to the conclusion that the farmers are 
not to blame as much as those who sit in the 
solemn conclave, and whee only hard work is to 
manipulate prices and take enormous toll out of 
every product they control. 

I do not grudge the farmer one cent of the 
money he gets for his luce, because he earns 
every dollar he geta by continual hard work. But 
the middlemen's manipulation of 
is what costs us city golks more than we paces 
pay for our uving. ut the ——a— of — 
in two and give alf to the farmer, 
half leas to the consumer and that — ‘ee 
equalize matters and put the whole question on a 
more equitable basis. 

I pray the day may soon come when the farmer 
and the consumer of his products will get close 


together and abolish the present existing evil, and 
ia vctice that great maxim, ‘Live and let live,” 
I. J. W » Mich. 


> * * * 


Consolidated School Transportation 

The day certainly has come when we must do 
away with old school methods—the system that 
turns out 93 of every 100 pupils, absolutely unfitted 
for the tasks of life. Only seven of eve-y 100 pupils 
enter high schools, and it is principally into the 
high schools that manual training — | domestic 
science have been introduced. 

A teacher after years of experience and investi- 
gation says: “For a man to make a ractical suc- 
cess in the world on what he actually learned in the 
— schools is practically an a, Why? 

cause the system says all children are alike, and 
therefore follows, what would be a ludicrous ut- 
tempt, were it not so vitally serious—to train all 
alike, irrespective of physical strength, mental ca- 
pacity, home tere ae heredity, or what the 
children are ultimatel ome. But what can 
the teachcr do with an forty oy? eighty pupils, 
ti 2 to do her aes to keep the as de. 
up to an average mark, a paapes taemy 0s 
into the next grade? So many must be promoted, 
whether the class happens to be c. bright or a stupid 
one, or the teacher's position is i 2 jeopardy.” 

Fewer scholars to the teacher, in the new, not the 
old, district school, where they ean gain a know- 
ledge that will apply to their occupation (proba! ly 
farming) would infinitely superior to the con- 
solidated school, where the curriculum is practically 
the same as in the city school. What if it would cost 
more? Are not the children of the country the most 
sacred trust put into the hands of the people? 
Doesn't the } of our country depend alto- 
gether on the education our children receive, and 
the way in which they receive it? 

In regard to the transportation of pupils to rural 
schools, I think most state — laws will say that 
the local school committee * * provide trans- 
portation; also that children of 2 . certain age must 
attend school. We are fighting out this very pro- 
blem. I have two boys nine and seven years of age 
attending a school three and a half 
miles away. Last winter I vowed before God that 
I would not subject them to such cruelty again, in 
spite of the fact that they “must” go. Transpor- 
tation was a farce. The committee, self-congratu- 
latory on their economical running of school affairs, 





will hire only men whe do aot harbor brains enough 
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for any sort of labor, except to hold the reins behind 
some poor, jog-trotting horse. A few weeks of such 
travel in the bitter winter weather would convince 
any man who had a heart or sympathy, that any 
educational advantage to be gained from the con- 


health and morals that the children run. Where a 
community owns its school vehicles, etc., and the 
drivers are properly paid, the risk may not be so 
at; but I know in our own case that the drivers 
rom the outlying dist-icrs appareatly have al so- 
lutely no ethical standards,and our children are in 
closer touch with these individuals for more hours 
of the day than with their parents. If this school 
problem does not appeal to the -<y or heart, how 
does it appeal to the pocketboc What is the 
case of so many of our lonely Ne England farms 
being abandoned? We own a very fine farm with a 
magnificent view of mountains and valleys, but 
are forced to leave in order to provide our boys 
with adequate country schooling, and take them 
to where they can get the best to be had under the 
pee system. The first question of a prospective 
uyer is, “How near is the school? How are they 
carried?” When given a truthful answer, your 
farm remains in your hands to be sold at a great 
loss or is abandoned, or worst of all, rented. 

Each year, \7e, the people of the Uni States, 
contribute over four hundred million dollars for 
schools. Are we getti our money’s worth?— 
Wife of a taxpayer, Ne 7 Mammpehive. 

Comment—It is unfortunate that often an at- 
tempt to better conditions only them worse. 
—Editor. 
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Inhuman T: 

O. L. Call states that when he catches a fox in a 
trap, “causing it to suffer the greatest agony imagin- 
able,” he takes three or four switches and whips the 
suffering animal until it lics down and makes water. 
Think of it! I say he is a degenerate, and I want ‘him 
to know it. Now, why not kill the fox as soon as 
possible? Then remove the bladder and the contents, 
ean be seattered where it is wanted around the traps 
giving better results and causing less suffering. I 
sup he does not visit the traps more than once a 
week, so that the poor, unfortunate animals are nearly 
starved to death or dead with pain.—J. A. Rose- 


b L. 
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Read It During Husking 

ou don’t have to have anyone tell you 
an She | ovember Successful Farming is the best 
one you have ever printed both from the stand- 
point of matter end typography. To my mind 
the best thing you have rvianed fer some time is the 
articles on wasting the tax money. any have 
been reading these and they have caused consider- 
able discussion. The article on “Dolling up the 
Old Farm” was also good. In fact, most of the 
paper is of interest to all farmers and good enough 
so that they take time to read it during corn husk- 
ing. If you can get a farmer to.read much then, 
you may know you have something that hits the 
right spot.—H. & Hatch, Coffee Co., Kans. 

Comment: Mr Hatch had not seen the Decem- 

ber issue when he wrote the above. We appre- 
ciate the compliment.—Editor. 


7 * * * 


Fire! Fire! 

I received your letter today, and would be much 
obliged if you would not bother me any more, as 
you and I do not agree in our views, as I think that 
all standpatters are out of p and the single tax 
too. Farmers and land owners think it is the worst 
thing in history. 

We are for Teddy down here, God bless him! He 
will be our next president. It is unanimous down 
here. I burned the paper last night. Yours truly,— 

Comment: This is a sample of some of the letters 
we get. There are some very narrow-minded folks. 
We cannot convince him because he did not sign 
his name or address. He doesn't want any infor- 
mation that might lead him to change his mind. In 
the dark ages men tried to out the BiFle by 
burning it. It failed. Successful Farming will live 
though now and then a reader burns the paper that 
contains a thought he can’t believe or comprehend. 
—Editor. 
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About High Cost of Living. 

I am areader of your esteemed paper 
woman farmer. 

I sce so much in the papers about the high cost 
of living. I wonder if the expense couldn't be cut 
down at home, in town. 

How many women know how to buy to advant- 
age? We see the farmer come into town with a 
wagon-load of potatoes, apples, cabbage, tomatoes 
and garden truck. Here will come the woman 
with a small basket and get ten cents’ worth of 
potatoes, some tomatoes, and perhaps some cab- 
bage. That farmer will try to sell them by the 
bushel, but oh, no, “I can buy the canned goods 
at the store, and it is so hot canning them. So 
Mr. Farmer sells the bulk of his load to the grocery 
man to be sold back to his customers at a 
profit, and the customer will ry by at ten cents’ 
worth, or else canned ones at t times the price 
of the farmer. 

The same way with meat. In the fall they could 
get a quarter of a beef or half a hog for half from 
the ne what they would have to pay the 


also a 


butche 
So it , all the way through, with bread, cake, 
everything else.—Mrs. H., Miss. 
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FARMERS! STOCKMER'® 
AGENTS: SALESMEN: ‘ 
Do You Know What Marshall Is DOING? 
am “MARSHALL” ({l/.-Z.« ff] 


President, WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


mr I’ like to ask you to “‘sit right up and take notice.” Then, I want you to read every word 
of this Announcement. For what I am going to do, is something of Am Or 


I Want To $ 500, 00 Ce 


Give Away 


Now, don’t smile—don’ gies cal—don’ Yetta 
what Tsay. And Is SStenet exactly what I sa Pat want other iounem, an 8 — =~ A 
agent and he me place W = AND ULTRY TONI in every 
pay em my Suned tes. ped phe tot} horse, or cow, or pig, or small flock 
, Fan > Saw Se bimseif, ee nee oe ee ae 


— LH} ~-- Jt —~ If You Don’t Know All About 


Wilbur’s Stock ana Poultry onic 


I will tell you, right here and now: | 2:22.22 pean smarts unt 











ether diseases in all farm animals it wilt increase poultry 
WELBUR'S STOCK AND POULTRY TONIC hee pece on the market formers than 30 the 6trong and 
years. It is being used by OVERA HN Se ees os tee horses, pole Apa d—there "t anything else in the world lik UR'S 
cattle, gheee. hogs and poultry. There have been to imiltate this Se coke. Leap f ic And when I say this, I not only but | know 
did toalc-food. But, pothing ever has been aor hetaaat Tenand don't believe there wp cing < And I can prove it. There are more thana farmere 
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. - TT D I OW —Sere’s whore we onme te the © asupeet tn the eoscnnet. are getting interested. 
And Pm alee O Dolt vers eeei rita tied niin Backers 
to an before, in er 


How Am I Going to Do This? yf | zs tat trata 


Sdaire te pretty yetiow backs vf i. Understand, sow i'm tite aoa ae aie 
Don’t You Want Some of This? 2555 
Pree. of Wilbur Stock Pood Co. ogres Hts (ike 'squanget men you ever heard of, Bar\nciog ty eet treme ‘ouP 


POULTRY TONIC 2 ibtimeancncansamna teen iow oesd aie 
I want 500,000 MORE farmers and stockmen, 
and owners and a beqodare af ~ 4 hy cattl soon, 
hogs. rv | to know all about ¢ WILBUR 

xk POULTRY TONIC_and to USE IT. 


What'p erore to dhe pelnt~{ am guing to RAVE thet more using this splendid food-tonic, and I am going to 


do hp to tam Gace two years time. That's the limit of time I've set—two years. It’s going to be done, intwe years SS mpage 
Do YOU Want to i Me Do This, and Get 
Your Share of the ,000—Or More? 

I HAVE A PLAN! 23222325 
Pr eas Seats eae eae Tee co Gintins. Aol I beheve fos wit tht, ne toon 
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There is much in 
the results of the 
first egg-laying 
competition ever 
held in this count- 
ry, which has re- 
cently finished its 
year at Connecticut 
Agricultural col- 
lege, to contradict 
the theory that phy- 
sical conformation 
will count much in 
the establishment 
of the egg type of 
her. though when 
the exhaustive measurements which have 
been taken can be figured down they 
may show that the best egg producers in 
each breed tend toward the same physical 
makeup. The best egg layers among the 
ninety-eight pens, however, were White 
Leghorns and White Wyandottes and the 
difference in physical characteristics be- 
tween these two breeds is worthy of note. 

The White Leghorn pen of F. G. Yost, 
of Pennsylvania, won in the largest num- 
ber of eggs laid during the year, its record 
being 1,071. That was just enough to win 
over the White Wyandottes of McLeod 
Brothers’ Beulah Farm, of Ontario, which 
laid 1,069 eggs in fifty-two weeks, and the 
Canadian quintette was going so strongly 
at the conclusion of the competition that 
it made up two of a lead of four in the two 
extra days over the even weeks which 
made up the 366 days in the year and if 
there had been another week, would 
doubtless have passed the Pennsylvania 
birds. 

Third place went to another White Leg- 
horn pen, that of the Marwood Poultry 
Farm of Pennsylvania, the five birds of 
which laid 1,042. Fourth place fell to the 
English White Leghorns of Thomas Bar- 
ron of Catforth, which have attracted so 
much attention during the race. For 
nearly two-thirds of the contest—and un- 
til there were but four birds left to lay, 
through the death of one of the original 
five and the reserve bird also—Barron’s 
yen staid at the top of the list, despite 
rosted combs and other handicaps. 
Wyandottes and Leghorns by no means 

et all the prominence, however. The 
best individual hen is one in the pen of 
Mrs. Harris Lehman of Kentucky, which 
laid 254 eggs in 366 days, an average of 
almost five a week. Mrs. Lehman’s pen 
finished fifteenth with 903 eggs. 

The hen which led in individual record 
for a long time during the contest was a 
Buff Orpington. 

The best weekly record went to a pen 
of White Plymouth Rocks, which belon 
to W. J. Tilley, of Connecticut, and laid 
34 eggs for the contest week ending April 
16. Had the contest week ended one day 
later, this pen would have made a perfect 
score of 35 eggs, for it laid one a day per 
bird for the seven days ending April 17. 
The same pen carried off the monthly 
record of 135 eggs and this was made in a 
thirty-day month, April. In March it 


Survivors of Thomas Barron's English White 
Leghorn Pen—Fourth Place 





™ A Marathon: Egg-Laying Cont 


By J. OLIN HOWE 





The First Prize Winni 


White Leghorn Pen. 
in 52 Weeks 





laid 130 in 
April 135 ~ in 

ay 127. Onforty- 
five days out of the 
ninety-two in those 
three months the 
hens laid an egg 
apiece and on 
twenty-nine other 
days only one bird 


1071 physical peculiari- 


ties are quite dif- 
ferent a couple 
more come in through the fact that the 
first twelve ms, include a pen of 


Rhode Island Reds, one of Buff Plymouth 
Rocks in addition to seven pens of White 
Leghorns and two ef White Wyandottes. 
It hardly seems possible that measure- 
ments can mean very much under such 
circumstances and the experts in charge at 
Storrs do not expect it, though they look 
for much of interest in the figures. 

The hens laid a remarkable total of eggs 
in the twelve months for an initial compe- 
tition, 75,230 in all—an average of about 
154% eggs per pen when the proper allow- 
ances are made for the birds which died, 
numbering around fifty altogether. Thir- 
ty-three pens lost one and called in the 
ay bird, five lost two, one three and one 

our. 

The largest week’s record was that of 
the 23rd week, 2,406 eggs. The first week 
showed but 91 eggs in the trap nests, but 
the production went up by leaps and 
bounds to the high mark, fluctuated be- 
tween that and 2,000 for a couple of 
months or more and then gradually fell off 
to 560 in the last week 128 in the two 
extra days. 

The Rhode Island Reds and Orpi ns 
led, as breeds, during the early w of 
the affair, but the Leghorns and Wyan- 
dottes showed staying powers the other 
breeds didn’t have. the forty-one 
birds with individual marks of over 200 at 
the finish the White Leghorns had 17, out 
of 148 birds to live out the year, and the 
White Wyandottes 6, out of 39. 
honor roll included five Rhode Island 
two White Plymouth Rocks and two Bu 
Orpingtons. 

‘he single Buff Wyandotte 
competition the individual birds in which 
were collected from different members 
of the American Buff Wyandotte club, 
finished at the top in individual aver. 
as to breed, the five birds averaging 169.4 
eggs for the year. Next to them come the 
Columbian and White Plymouth Rocks, 
with marks of 167.5 and 162.15, but the 
first had but one pen entered and the sec 
ond, four only. Then come the White 
Wyandottes, with 163, and the White Leg- 
horns, with 162.66. They were the real 
leaders in heavy laying and went through 
the competition on a practical equality. 
There were forty-five Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds in the race and their average 
was 159.27; that of the rose comb variety 
was 155.6 and of the Buff Orpingtons, 
156.48. 

The averages of the two leading pens 
are the same, 215 eggs per bird, and fifty 
birds laid 200 or more in the fifty-two 
weeks. Three of the Yost White pe soma 
yroduced 204, 223 and 239, two of the 
Jeulah Farm White Wyandottes 229 and 
237, two of the Marwood farm five made 
227 and 243, while three of Barron’s sur- 
viving quartette reached totals of 230, 233 
and 242. 

This year-long competition was but the 
beginning, and the day after it ended an- 
other started. The coming year will see 
five such contests altogether in this country 
and it is the hope of the federal govern- 
ment, the state of Connecticut and the 
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: ou the world’s most famous 
ing machine—the incubator with 18 features 
of superiority—the one that’s first in hatching 
more chicks, larger chicks, sturdier chicks 
—the most efficient reliable machine 
under all conditions—the incubator that's 
Socket the strongest guarantee evcr 
placed ind a hatching machine. 

Don't delay but order a Successful today. You 
have everything in your favor by starting in the 
money-making 


SUGGESSFUL 


Only *62 


INCUBATORS —— BROODERS 
. (Aife Producers) (Life Preservers) 
I will even go so faras to give youa 


Course FREE 


with each machine, 1s course contains the most 


ig 


advice ever given. It tells how to — 
Itry and eggs at lowest cost, explains how 
to sell them to best advan ;_in takes you 


from the beginning to end of the business, ing 
ing np to Insure you 4 rf success. 
delay another aay but write NOW for my 
EE 


Successful Catalogue—FR 
Wy book tells you About various incubators and 
Itgives you a good idea of theadvantages 
of each, what size to buy,etc. itis free fromal! ex- 
and tells you just what steps need to be 
to mako good money from the very begin- 
ning, Write NOW, before you lay the paper aside. 


: 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY 
464 Second Street 


Des ta. 














Well made, double-wafer regulator, 

high legs, deep nursery, exg-tester, 

lamp, thermometer, compicte with 

simple directions, set up realy to run. 30 days trial. 
back. 130-chick 


on lory. 18 years B 4 
xperience. Save to $10! 
uality tf California Redwood, 
asbestos lined, copper hot water heating sys 
rn a fer oie 





i any till you read it. Write now. 


Mankato Incubator Co.» 


ystem, 
Cop- 


That’s the way I ship 
Incubator, Hot Water 
Self aan ¢ the 
: ou examine it before 
oe Teeelt Cag ry 
prove the Rightis. Send name for catalog. 

WEBER, Pres’t.,Right } 


"hes " 


Incubator 
QUINCY. ILL. 
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HANS LOBERT’S PEN 
The White Plymouth Rocksof the Philadelphia 
third baseman 


poultry experts of the Philadelphia North 
American, which fathered the plan in the 
United St: ates, that ere long there will be 
such contests in every state in the union 
and a national competition in which the 
best pens in the state contests will compete. 

The same plant of fifty double colony 
houses—there are a full hundred pens 
compe ting this time, the same trap nests of 
original design, the same automatic hop- 
pers to feed the scratch grain feed, and the 
dry mash feeding system which has so 
thoroughly justified itself—in fact, all of 
the methods of the first contest are re- 
tained for the second. 

There are two classes this year and a 
distinction between hens and _pullets, 
where last year there was no distinction, 
though most of the birds were pullets. 

The first week’s total production is 
more than double that of the initial week 
last year, 184 eggs. The Yost pen didn’t 
Jay one of these, having gone into a molt, 
iphile the Beulah Farm hens beat the pul- 
lets, 9 to 4. 

Many states cast of the Mississippi are 
represented in the entries though some of 
the breeds and varieties are withdrawn. 
There are no Partridge Plymouth Rocks, 
Golden Wyandottes, Dominiques, Black 
Langshans, Houdans or Dark Cornish 
Indian Games in this competition, but add- 
ed breeds are Buff Plymouth Rocks, Blue 
Andalusians, Black Orpingtons and White- 
laced Red Cornish. 


—CO ke 
Attend the Shows. 


With January the poultry show season 
is at its height, and will soon be over. 
Farmer boys too busy to attend such 
gatherings while the silo and cellar were 
being filled, the corn husked and the hogs 
fattened, cam get away now. You will at 
least come home with specimens of all the 
different poultry journals. You may get 
aspirations for better fowls and equip- 
ment. 

How often at shows and fairs we hear 
some amateur say he wishes now he had 
exhibited. Try it and see Where you really 
stand. Probably more people fail to get 
the idea of typical shape than fail in any 
other partic By comparing breeds at 
a show, one ge ets that idea as never among 
birds of one breed alone. 

A visitor with quick ears is always 
catehi cmenpned bits of hélpful hen- 
lore. he new acquaintances. made are 

Jeasant. One learns prices and addresses. 
p Short, a visitor may and should get 
hold of the things that count: And he 
finds some of the things he especially 
dreaded, are not so bad after all, for in- 
stance brassiness in white fowls is a fault, 
but not a disqualification; black feathers, 
usually a disqualification in white or bufi 
birds, generally disappear in adults, 
even if seen in the young. Judges under- 
stand and allow for some of these things 
which surprise amateurs.—Ida E. Tilson. 


—FCR= 


God must look with contempt upon the 
so-called self-made man, for some at 
least are made of very ordinary mud— 
and not cleverly put together! 


FOR 


Read about the proposed oleomargarine 
laws. Then let your congressman know 
your sentiments. The artic’: begins on 

8. 


page 


Still Less Than $10 


and 400,000 Chicken 
\Raisers Have Proved 


The Quality of 
Johnson’s 
Old Trusty 


400,000 is quite an 
army of people to use one make of 
incubator. It’s more than several other 
concerns combined have sold! What’s 
the reason? Johnson’s Old Trusty is 
a veal hatcher. It has everything an 
incubator ough? to have and nothing 
it should mot have. And just because 
Johnson sells so many every year he 
can afford to take asmaller profit than 
any other manufacturer. That’s why 
his price this year is still ess than 
$10, for the greatest, most successful 
hatcher ever built. 


Freight Prepaid —30 to 90 Days’ Free Trial 


Money Back and 10 Year Guarantee 
4 = The Johnsons have sold over 400,000 Old Trustys on that plan. Started 
a. with 6S¢e capital—built the first Old Trusty for their own use. 
r r +wy Their own experiences and the combined experience of their cus- 
tomers are centered in his new 1913 poultry guide. Send your name 


in to Johnson now and get your copy of this great book. Worth a 
dollar of anybody’s money—but free to you without obligation. 
































° Shows over 300 photographs—telis all about the Old Pt 
fine materials and construction. Don’t you want the 
of farm people help write! Send your eee 





that hundreds of th 
@ postal now—address 


2 —— y Johnson—tThe Incubator Man, Clay Center, Nebr. 


“Write Me & 












Before You Spend 
va Cent for Any Incubato 


Let me tell you about my New Triumph Incubator. Let me tell you why no other 
bator compares with it. me quote you a price that saves you $5.00 pote ney 3 -y- 
ust mail me a postal. I have been making incubators and raising for 19 Rese 
my in Mankato will tell you how I started with nothing and have rebuilt _— phe ot 
kind in the Northwest. Guality and value did it. But never before U made such a Per 
machine as the New, 1913 Triumph—and never before have I pt 7 make such 
pas ty money-saving offer. 
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sot My (TREE After 19 Years 
wall of CEs it a Soa 
This Book Beaieieana/ Ss 


Seana, 5 eunnet matty Saassee B, San seas to be 
Umpy It has a solid wall of clear" 
asbestos and 3-ply rosin-sized [i a 
tion copper hot water ace | 
jmp © with brass sun-hinge 
| stoma regulator double-acting 
aus e and venti- 
. lator, 
Get my book aad offer. Send me your same 
Address me personal! 






judged forever by ~ “ 
California Redwood, inncr FS 
’ : 
en building felt ond dead air == SSS = 
system with galvanized stee 
hot air . 
trays. di rect rem fast ; 
NOW on a postal. y- 









tot,«_Unele Sam’s Poultry Book 


The world’s only complete official guide to poultry raising. 

FF onthe peg peer mnpemes sy A4* od page means money in your 

¢ pocket. ce 20 cents, worth $10.00 to you and by our plan you 

can have (0 cents hue Send us 10 2 cent stamps, or 2 dimes. Edition lumit- 
ited, send quick. Uncle Sam says you should use an incubator and tells how 
a good one is built. There’s no other machine made coming up tothestandard but 


The Sure Hatch Incubator | 


which is built Uncle Sam's way. Heavy, strong, best | 
materials, many modern featur s not found in others. ¥ 
Complete control of heat and hatches chicks that 
live. Guaranteed five years. Big book free. Send for 
it. Get to work at once and put your chicks on the early 
high-priced market. Poultry and eggs will be higher the 
coming season than you ever knew them to be. 


SURE HATCH INGUBATOR CO, 


BOX 22 FREMONT, NEBR. 











Freight Prepaid 





Say you saw it in Successful Farming. All ads guaranteed 
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Winter Diseases of Poultry. 


ailments come in the 
winter months, for unfavorable weather 
conditions make good management diffi- 
cult for the unskilled poultryman. It 
is at this season that cold drafts and 
lampness often play havoe with certain 


Most poultry 


flocks, resulting in an epidemic of colds, 
bronchitis, and other affections of the 
head or lungs which may lead to that 


most dreaded of all poultry diseases-roup. 


Coammon colds are often acquired by 
fowls during inclement weather. even 
when they are well managed. The symp- 


toms are water running out of nostrils 


und eyes, accompanied by more or less 
coughing and sneezing. There is no foul 
dor present, as is always the case with 
roup Colds are not difficult to cure, but 
they must be taken early. Remove the 


cause u possible, which is most liable to be 

ndue exposure to the elements, cold 
drafts or currents of air over the roost 
where the fowls sleep, or a damp or 
filthy house Air the house as much as 
possible, and give it a good sunning every 
opportunity you get. Keep the fowls 
confined during cold winds or rains, and 
do not let them out in the snow One of 
the best remedies is a teaspoonful of acon- 
ite in a quart of drinking water, no other 
drink being allowed. Twenty drops of 
spirits of camphor dissolved in sugar and 
put into a pint of drinking water is also 
good 


a little 
th nos- 


Catarrh often shows itself b 
watery discharge from one or 


trils, and is especially prevalent among 
the late-hatched or partly-matured chicks. 
It is an infectious disease, for the dis- 


charge is often washed off at the drinking 
fountain and there communicated to the 
other members of the flock. Henceitis best 
to yard the sick birds separately. Perhaps 
the best remedy is arsenite of: antimony. 
It is easily given and inexpensive, for the 
dose is small. One one-thousandth of a 
grain, four times a day, is enough for a 
half-grown pullet of four pounds. Or, 


one-hundredth of a grain in one pint of 
cold water will supply médicine and drink 
for sick birds. Half this strength (one 


hundredth of a grain to one quart of 
water) should be given all well fowls on a 


plant that has had several cases of 
catarrh. All drinking and feed dishes that 
have been used by sick fowls should be 


scalded before others use them. Cases of 
catarrh need plenty of pure air, but should 
roost out of a draft. They need clean 
quarters—dropping boards that are dry 
and free from odor, and floors well littered 
with straw or leaves. It is not rare to 
have catarrh, or roup, appear in fowls 
that have just been received by express 
either returning from the shows or from 
some breeder’s yards. Thus it is always 
best to quarantine all birds that come 
from outside your flock until sure there 
will be no outbreak of disease. 


Bronchitis is a disease that has for its 


prominent symptom “rattling in the 
throat.”” It may be either acute or 





chronic. The chronic cases are not siek 





fowls; they eat well, seem to be in 
health, but are noisy in their brea 
especially when on the ~<a = 
bronchitis is quite common earling 
eocks and does not seem to weaken the 
vitality of their chicks. 


Acute bronchitis comes as the result 
of some sudden chill, from crowding in 
house corners or in brooders, or as the 
effect of irritating particles of air-slaked 
lime. These severe ailments are some- 
times seen in old hens that molt late in 
the fall and are exposed to cold winds and 
rain while lacking the protection of a 
coat of feathers. Acute bronchitis is best 
treated by the internal use of aconite— 
ten drops of the tincture to each fowl 
daily in the drinking water supply. Pre- 
= fresh every morning. Chronic 
»ronchitis calls for a grain of calcium- 
sulphide morning and night. This can be 
had in pills of the size of field peas and are 
taken without difficulty by the bird. 


Canker and Diphtheria, for convenience, 
may be classed together, for canker is only 
diphtheria i in a mild or local form. Canker 
is especially common among birds that 
have been shipped back and forth to 
shows a good deal, caused by the change 
from a warm show room to the cold of 
the station platform, or exposure to dis- 
ease germs in the coops of the exhibition. 

Canker is to be recognized by the yellow 
patch in mouth and throat. When the 
disease has made a little headway, you 
will notice that the fowls are trying to 
swallow even when the mouth is empty. 
The usual starting place of the disease is 
at the corner of the mouth. The cheesy ‘ 





Get My 


The Witte—the Engine that’s been 
the standard for other makers for 
twenty-five years—the engine you’ve 
wanted so long—now sold direct at 
factory prices. You get the factory 
quotation in place of the dealers who 
can nolonger sell the Witte. 





wastes gasoline. 
power. 


POWER guaranteed. 
more can you ask? 


on steel trucks. 









1614 Oakland Avenue 


Price—FIRST 


On WITTE ENGINES Sold Direct at Low Factory Prices 


Gasoline is going up—yow can't afford to buy any engine that 
The Witte works for z centan hour per horse 
It cuts gasoline bills in half. 
téselfin what it saves you 


All styles and sizes of engines from 1% to @h. p 
tested to 10% overload. 


Get the Facts 


of engine manufacture. 
Write for Witte catalogue and sensational bulletin. Mail a postal with 
your name and address right now. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO., 
Kansas 














Factory price cut even lower by the 
great gas wellonour property which 
furnishes free power to run factory, 
free fuel for testing engines 
five days each, free fuel for 
heating, lighting, forge, 
foundry, etc. 


The Witte will pay for je 
FUEL ECONOMY guaranteed. 
DURABILITY guaranteed. What 


Every size 


Find out what we offer first. 


City,Moe. wi 


in years 


The Witte engine 
has been my constant 


with blower, which we yew — 

of green corn 3-4 inch len 

vates it into the silo in about Pin 

using a 12H. P. Witte Engine. 

acent for repairsin 7 ~~~ 
achester, Kan. 
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We also .make portable saw rigs Sean 2 feomenty Gand 
Complete and seif-contained. another make, t 
the slashed prices—the 61 points of YS 
superiority—the guarantee—the secrets %.3° {hice {oinch ensinge cotter 

























If ordered together 


grade lumber we use. 
others offered at 

your order. 
pays to investigate the **Wisconsin”’ 





Veedersburg. Ind.. won in the 1910 
Mo Mr ier —_ Congest, hatching 125 chicks 
apet bang 


from 126 eggs with her 





we send 
both machines for $10. 


end 68 chicks from © 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR Co., - 


1 25-Ezg Wisconsin Incubator oa 1 . 





before you buy. 


Wisconsins Victorious in Three a Eintehinn Contests 
ager [iti Soenseneal Fiemung Hatching Con | Soceensfii Papming Hatching” Conteat batching calens 


: Thos. 5. ’}. Collier, Manager, — Box66 , Racine, Wis. 


Mr. C. B 


BE and Brooder ‘tor 


freight East of Reckdes. Hot water, double walls, dead air space between, top has three walls, double glass 
doors, California Redwood, copper tanks, boilers, self-regulating Nursery underneath egg-tray. Both Incubator 
and Brooder shipped complete. with thermometer, lamps, egg-testers—all ready to 4 —— — apne = 
Incubators finished in nataral wood. showtng exactly the high- 
If you will compare our with 
pear oar price, we will feel sure of 
Don’t bay until yoo do thie you'll save money. 






















BIG PO POWERFUL AIR RIFLE y- 
et rong, urable and compact shooting pi 

tong. | 
FREE »ractice or shooting smal! game, More 





fast selling art pictures to distribute on a special 260 offer 


Rifle. Send us the $210 you collect and for your trouble we wi ics 
from our big list. 
Send us $2 and Ride will be sent atonce, BEe OC. SBD 


described, 
you cannot dispose of, 


or your choice of other premiums 


without costing one cent s NI > NO 
Es your own money. E D 





famous Sterting Air Rifle 
not atoy, pat a frm constructed, W 


hoots accurately and with force. 3 
NV orking parts of high-grade steel. Stock of nighly polishes lished pelnet. Jat the th the thi 
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Will You Send For My New Free Book No.53, on 


X-Ray Incubators and Brooders?a\ 


ET me tell you why the X-Ray is the best machine for you/ My X-Ray Incubator 1s the omy 
improved one on the market. It is shipped direct from my factory to you. No agents—no 
dealers. Guaranteed to please—your order filled the same day received. And I prepay 

the freight. Free book tells all. I put a big lamp underneath—square in the center—and not _@e 
on the side! This makes an absolutely even temperature in egg-chamber a// the time. No @& 
cold side or corners. Fill this tank jus¢ once, then forget about it till mex# hetch. Other & 

machines have to be filled every day/ The famous 3 


| 


-* X-Ray Incubator | 4a, 






























#: .- 5 ee . “Ete 
fas: 4 a : Uses Just 1 Gal. Oil to Hatch—Requires Only 1 Filling of Lamp! 
Fi res Just one gallon, that’s ali// The old-fashioned lamp-on- 
. rom the-side machines use 3 to 5 gallons and have to be filled 
All Other every single day. My automatic trip—an exclusive X-Ra 
Machines”’ feature—cuts down the flame af the burner. This elim 
nates all excess heat, smoke and smell. there’s abso- 
> lutely no waste. 3° X-Ray regulator requires no atten- 
tion whatever—it is purely automatic and takes all 
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responsibility from your shoulders. 

: I Guarantee to Save You From 

x 75c to $1.25 on Every Hatch 

In three year’s hatching I can save you 
more than what you paid me for my ever- 


successful X-Ray machine. 
vantages of this machine are wonder- 






The ad- 


fui,—X-Ray has two double-glass 
panels on lid so thermometer can be 
plainly seen atany time—without ehill- 


The X-Ray Brooder is Guaranteed f=" 
to Raise Every Chick Worth Raising 


Built with eame perfect heating system as ?. 


my famous X-Ray Incubator. ie oa Pros 
air and ventilation. Four win- As * 3” roa 








ia w 


the best kind of a home for little 
chicks. Gives them pienty of light, 


ing or Cataening eggt. Touse my X-Ray 
means less handling of eggs, less oi! ex- dows, all slide to ventilate. A a ce 
pense, less heat generated, no waste, better home than the old hen c ~~ SS? 
no fumes, no dirty, mussy lamp to be herself. Write me today x?” . 
filled every . omen, es ly for Factory-direct price Se a . 
prefer the X-Ray—it is and on X-Ray Inca a ey 
clean, so sanitary. Yours truly, or Brooder. - a ” “os m 
J. H. KATE, President, a Cf - 
#3 X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. oe | an. oa 
° . Sa os 5 of 
ual i 
6° e ¥ 





substance increases in thickness as the 
days go by, until in severe cases it may fill 
the mouth or throat and the bird strangles 
or suffocates. The local treatment is to 
wash all disease spots with peroxide of 
hydrogen, full strength. Give each fowl, 
morning and night, a pill of calcium sul- 
phide. This drug should be so fresh as to 
smell much like bad when one of the 
pills is cracked. Canker is not so easily 
from bird to bird as diphtheria, 
ut is dangerous enough to call for quaran- 
tine of sick birds. 

Diphtheria affects the whole fowl more 
severely than canker. There is a period 
of Seculcostian and the course of the psn 
is slower than canker. The sick bird 
plainly shows that something is wrong 
physically, although there may be no 
direct evidence of disease until ae look 
into the throat. There you will find gray 
or leaden-colored spots,—places that are 
covered with a thin membrane. This 
membrane has a distinct edge and is 
tightly bound to the mucous lining of the 
throat or mouth. oy to pull 
it off is followed by bleeding of the parts 
affected. In severe cases of diphtheria 
this uliar membrane extends into the 
nostril and windpipe. Such cases seldom 
recover. Locally one can do little with 
diphtheria. A wash of sulpho-napthol, 
one teaspoonful to a pint of cold water, 
will keep the patches in the mouth more 
free of germ life. A pill of caleium- 
sulphide of one grain, given three times a 
day, will be found more efficient than any 
local application. The birds need a sunny 
en that is dry and clean. They take 
Fittle food, and that little should be well 
cooked. 
to the little coop (emergency hospi 
which should be at an isolated spot on 
every poultry farm. 

Roup deserves first place as a contagious 
and destructive poultry disease. It may 
be introduced into one’s flock from the 
outside by the contagion brought by a 
new bird, or it may come from a neglected 
case of simple catarrh. Given several 
cases of catarrh in a flock, filthy dropping 


Sick fowls should promptly go 





boards, damp weather and a leaky roof, 
it is a rare instance when some cases of 
roup do not develop. The early symptoms 
are those of catarrh. There is a watery 
discharge at the nostrils, and it may be 
abundant eneugh to run down into the 
throat. The fowl is evidently going to be 
sick, for it is not eager to get to the feed 
dish and is often at the drinking vessel. 
It is slow in getting off the roost in the 
morning and early in going to roost at 
night. In a day or two the discharge 
thickens, is sticky and slightly yellow in 
color. There is swelling of the tissues be- 
tween the nostrils and eyes and usually 
some small air bubbles in the corner of the 
eyes. The odor of the breath becomes 
strong, and the air of the coop in the 
early morning has a decidedly bad odor. 
The nostrils may become closed until the 
bird has difficulty in breathing, and one or 
both sides of the face may swell out of 
proportion. 

e treatment for roup depends some- 
what upon the severity of the attack or, 
rather, the stage it has reached when 
treatment is begun. Neglected cases of 
roup do badly and are almost always fatal, 
hence the necessity for promptness. Give 
moderate does of arseniie of antimony as 
in simple catarrh. Give two treatments a 
day of hydrogen peroxide,diluted one-half, 
forcing it well back into the throat and 
into each nostril with an atomizer or small 
syringe. Also warm a very dilute solu- 
tion of permanganate of potash and 
hold the fowl’s head submerged in this 
for a few seconds each morning and even- 
ing. If the eyes are closed or smeared 
with a sticky fluid, bathe them with salt 
water, a hall tenapoontal of salt in a pint 


tal) | of water. Another good head lotion is 


composed of one part spirits of turpentine 
to six parts glycerine; apply with a bit of 
absorbent cotton twisted about the end 
of a toothpick, or use the end of a stiff 
feather. 

Some people have had great results by 
treating roup with common kerosene 
oil. Put a nful of the oil on a pail 
of water and dip the heads of the sick 





birds into it. With a slow, steady motion, 
draw the bird’s head through the film of 
oil, withdraw slowly, and wipe dry. The 
oil seems to kill the germs of the local dis- 
ease and stimulates the mucous mem- 
branes to renewed action. 

When roup has been rofited, the houses 
and yards need a thorough cleaning and 
renovating. Whitewash or disinfect 
everything. The germs of this disease 
have a way of clinging to a place that is 
very costly to a careless poultryman. 
I have known roup to appear in a certain 
flock, fall after fall, where the only a 
parent reason was previous cases. Do 
not breed from fowls that have ever had 
a severe attack of roup. Their chicks 
will be wedkly and predis to contract 
the same disease upon the slightest pro- 
vocation.—R. B. Sando. 


—&O R= 
New Ideas in Feeding. 


There are many new ideas in feeding 
poultry. For years we have been taught 
that it was necessary to feed our biddies at 
least three times a day. It got to be a 
moss-grown habit with us all. But the 
other day I visited a poultry plant where 
the chickens since they were eight weeks 
old had been fed but once a week. Such 
pullets and cockerels I never saw,— 
large, mature, full feathered, a healthy, 
vigorous lot. It was a sort of revelation 
to me. 

When these chickens were eight weeks 
old they were put into colony houses in 
flocks of twenty-five. A sufficient supply 
of dry mash and a supply of wheat and 
cracked corn were provided in feeders to 
last a week or more. A fesh supply of 
water was provided daily. The young- 
sters were allowed free range and forage 
at will. When hungry they would know 
where to find their food. 

The chickens have done so well under 
this method that it is to be recommended 
to poultry keepers who have free range 
for their flocks. —A. G. Symonds, 
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Wet or Dry Mash,—Which? 





One of the strongest arguments in favor 
of dry feed for poultry lies in the fact that 
there is less mortality among chicks when 
fed wholly upon dry foods. Another 
reason is that it may be fed in quantities 


without danger of becoming tainted or | 


spoiled like wet mash. It may be kept|of poultrymen adopting the dry feed 
constantly by the flock from one week to | method is that it saves time and time is 
nother. In a wild state fowls have noth-| money the world around. On large 
ing that corresponds to wet mashes. | poultry plants where personal super- 
Seeds, berries and insects furnish the bulk | vision is impossible the dry feed plan 
of their food. The wet mash idea grew | is the one in use. The manager can prop- 
from a notion that cooked or partly | erly mix the ingredients, while the helpers 
cooked food should be given fowls to ob- | can deal out the rations by filling the hop- 
tain the best results. Scalding hot water; pers. In this way very little skill is re- 


is added to the mixture of bran and corn- 
meal and stirred until the dough or mash 
is in a dry crumbly state. This is fed hot 
for breakfast. Many 
feed wet mash in order to get rid of their 
skimmed milk which is heated to a boiling 
point and used instead of water. 

Che dry mash on the contrary may be of 
ingredients as the wet mash 
with the exception that some form of 
animal food is used as a substitute for 
milk. This mash should be well balanced | 
and its ingredients of the character neces- | 
sary for proper growth in chickens and egg 
production in adults 

The dry mash may be fed in small 
quantities or in hoppers whe - the fowls 
am famil- 


the same 


have access to it at all times. 
iar with a case where a ot A. keeper 
worked in a shop and was home only 


evenings. He raised about one hundred 
chickens and could only look after them 
evenings after dark. Once a week he 
filled a hopper with dry mash, another 


hopper with a mixture of grains. Fresh 

water was supplied every night. I care- 
fully observed these chickens and can 
testify that I never saw chickens grow 
more rapidly and seem more vigorous 
than they did. Twenty-five were kept 
in a flock and they were housed in open 


front colony houses and allowed free range 
in an apple orchard This method of 
feeding was adopted until the chicks 
six weeks old. This poultry keeper 


not 


were . 
argued that too much time is spent in 
feeding the chicks. When allowed free 


range there is no danger of chickens over- 
To keep a supply of dry mash 


eating 
constantly before the chicks is an idea 
prevalent among many poultrymen. But 


it is true that all of us are slow to give up 


an idea that is old and tried for an un- 
tried on There will be those who will 
cling to wet mashes until the Vv are no 


more on this earth 


However, the great army of beginners 


need light on the subject of feeding 
poultry. They want to know the best 
method to adopt. My advice would be 
that both methods, the wet and the dry 


method, are good and the one best ulapted 





poultrymen still | a 


| 





lof falling, if 


to the circumstances in your particular 
CASt should be chosen If one has a dairy 
and skimmed milk, the wet mash is the 
one to chose, as the best medium through 
whicl unimal food may be fed Milk 
is one of the best, if not the very best, 
inimal foods for poultry 

Wi constitutes tt good mash for 
cl ns? To insur proper develop- 
ment the chick must have foods that will 
build up bone and musck \ mash of 
2 parts bran, 1 part middlings, 2 parts 
orn meal, 1 part oat feed, 1 part beef 
craps if fed dry and milk if fed wet, 
ontains the proper ingredients for good 
growth. If the chickens are confined add 
l part cut clover 

\ wet mash should be fed in no larger 
quantities than is eaten at one feed If 

ywed to remain it is apt to become sour 
and thus be unfit for food 

On the other hand i dry mash may be 
kept constantly by the chicks without 
danger of becoming spoiled, providing it 
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is fed in hoppers whereby the food is 
protected from the filth of the poultry. 
To the busy poultryman and to those 
who keep poultry as a side issue the dry 
‘mash appeals strongly. 
The strongest reason for a great number 


quired on the part of the caretakers. It is 
almost impossible to teach the ordinary 
hired help just how much wet mash to feed 

flock. t he writer knows of a poultry 
plant where eight thousand hens are 
kept and these are cared for by five men, 
or in other words, each man cares for six- 
teen hundred fowls. This feat would be 
|impossible with the wet mash system. 
At this plant dry mash is fed once daily 
and a sufficitnt supply is provided so that 
it is constantly by them. So there is no 
| question in the ordinary mind but that 
the dry mash system is both a labor saver 
and a money saver as well. 

There is a strong objection on the part 
of some to dry mash in that they think 
it is wasteful. Such poultry keepers are in 
error. Of course a large percentage of dry 
mash is wasted if placed in receptacles 
easily tipped over by the fowls, or thrown 
upon the ground. There is little chance 
for waste F ary mash is fed in self feeding 
hoppers. These hoppers are built so that 
as fast as the food is eaten more takes its 
place. Such hoppers can be found on 
the market or they can be made at home. 

Whole grains need not be fed in hop- 
pers to mature fowls, for it is n 
that they exercise and when the grain is 
buried in the litter they must scratch 
and work to get it. Abundance of litter 
in the shape of hay, straw and the like 
should always be provided. Only as 
much grain as will be eaten up during 
the day need be scattered in the litter. 

Without any question there is a tre- 
mendous loss among little chickens and 
for the most part they are killed by im- 
proper food. . Sloppy and sour mashes 
undoubtedly are responsible for the death 
of thousands of our chickens. Among 
prominent poultrymen we find many em- 
ploying the dry mash with excellent re- 
sults. Few chickens are lost for the reason 
of improper food. Those rearing a large 
number of chickens surely cannot afford 
to overlook this fact. Dry mash has 
come to stay. It has come because it was 
found wholesome, healthful and the most 
practical food for fowls in any stage of 
life. It is, too, the natural, logical food of 
fowls and is conducive to best results 
whether in the matter of growth, egg 
production or fine feathers.—A. G. Sy- 
monds, 


* * > 


Notes, Dry and Otherwise. 

Keep poultry dry. Keep all stock 
under dry shelter during storms; keep farm 
implements dry; keep bedding and dust 
bath dry; keep grain dry, and last, but by 
no means least, vote dry every chance. 

The hen turk that has had wanderlust 
the past is not the one to keep 
another year. 

Who are your children’s play-fellows? 
Home is a good place for children, poultry 
and stock 

Lumber is getting so high that it will 
lead many to apply good paint. Some 
good is bound to come from high prices. 

Lots of men say they would never think 
they were not tempted. 
Don’t go where you will be tempted to 
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y “Free Bulletin and Persona 
7 A nad "which makes 
customers still more successful, 
Cyphers Incubator Company 
Dept. 5S! Buffalo, N. Y. 


































SOB] 
'INCUBAron 


— _Has oot B of dead air colip-auy & 

tor with this special co well scold 
rolled copper tank, hot water regu- 
lator, deep nursery, high | esg 
tester, safety a Mey a ~ itor 
and Brooder toget . pd. BE. of Rockies. 
er di this ad (money 
ee ee back rit dissatished) or send today 

bf ig for our interes: free 


@ PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR CO. 
Bex 121 Racine, Wis 


<3 ape ele A # al “se 
The Poultry Medicine 


Standard for 15 years, Cures Roup, Colds. Canker, 
Swelled Head, wel Complaint. ete. 50c, post- 
ete. Sample 6c. Lee’s Lice Killer and Egg 

Maker have no equal. Mandy Lee Incubators, 
purely scientific and operated rule. Mois- 
ture and ventilation measured like heat—and 
adapted to heat. Valuable Lee books, free. Address 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 1116 Harney St., Omaha, Neb, 
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Winter Management of Breeding 
Ducks. 





Quacks you like to meet 


Train them to roost indoors on cool 
nights by driving them inside each even- 
ing and fastening them in, until they have 
learned what is expected of them. It is 
easy to drive ducks wherever you want 
them to go, but they will soon learn where 
they belong at night and will then go to 
their quarters of their own accord. 

Some farmers will allow their ducks to 
wander about at will all day during fall 
and winter, sleep where they can at night, 
and pick up for themselves what food they 
can fad. This may tend to make the birds 
hardy, but they will never prove very 
profitable while thus managed. If we are 
to get the greatest number of eggs from 
ducks during the laying season, and to 
realize the largest amount of profit, 





then we must look after them well before 
the laying season begins. Ducks demand 
dry quarters at night at all seasoné. 
Though they are considerably hardier in 
most respects than other poultry, and 
though they live to a great extent in water 
when water is accessible, they thrive best 
amid dry surroundings at night. Damp 
quarters will affect the birds seriously, 
causing them to become lame. 

The duck quarters in winter need not 
necessarily be an expensive building. If 
no other building is available, an old shed, 
even though it is not vee a just so 
it has a dry floor and is substantial enough 
in other ways to afford protection from 
cold winds, rains and snows, will make 
very good winter quarters. Ducks can 
stand a great deal of dry cold, as they are 
well protected by their feathers. 

During the winter the ducks ire 
the least time and attention of any fowl. 
Their quarters should be kept clean and 
sanitary, of course. But we never have to 

rovide them with dust baths as we do the 

ens, or administer other lice-repelli 
remedies, for ducks are never both 
with lice. Swimming water is not required 
at this season, but the fowls must have 
plenty of drinking water, particularly at 
meal time. They should be given a varied 
ration at least part of the time. A warm 
mash, composed of bran, cornmeal and 
vegetables, will be relished greatly on a 
cold morning. Some green food, as cab- 
bage leaves or whole cabbage heads h 
up for the fowls to pick to pieces, sho 
be given them during the day and at 
night they may be given a supper of whole 
grain. Grit must be kept accessible at all 
times. : 

Ducks may be allowed their liberty 
during the daytime whenever the weather 
is favorable and there is not deep snow on 
the ground. But as soon as the layi 
season opens they should be kept confin 
each morning until nine or ten o’clock in 
order that the eggs may be deposited in 
the house. No nests are required, as 
they lay on the floor. Those who do not 
provide quarters for their laying ducks so 
that the fowls may be kept confined in the 
morning will lose a large per cent of the 
eggs, as many of the eggs will be dropped 
over the yards where they will become 
broken, or else some of the fowls will be- 
gin to stray off to the banks of a creek 
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Which Man Are You? 


The man who sends his voice 
to transact matters of business, 
to make social calls, to summon 
help in emergencies ? 











For this man, the telephone does 
these things instantly and with no 
limit on time or distance. That 
is the reason why thousands of 
farmers find it profitable to use 


Western -Lheciric 


Rural Telephones 


Or, are you this man who must 
hitch up and drive, lose time on the 
road, and miss the highest prices 
for your crops because you are not 
in close touch with the market? 





The man without a telephone has 
a big handicap. If you are that man, 
get a Western Electric Telephone. 


Ask for free illustrated book 
No. 31 on rural telephones. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 










New York Adanta Chicago St. Lowis Kansas Ci Den San F 
Bufialo Richmond © Milwaukee indianapolis Okishoma City Omaha Oskland 
Philadelphia © Savannah wmneca| Dallas Sak Lake City Seattle 
Boston Cimannat Cleveland Se. Pa Houston Portland 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 











ya Everything FREE 
Incubators 


ay IDEA and Brooders 


book which contains full e illustrations of 
standard bred poultry ; heipfui hints for nners; 
valuable information for oid-timers; what foods to 

y, what remedies use in time of need; ete. 
This book is worth 61.00 easy. The reason why I 
send it free is because itaiso tellsall about my Ideal 
Incubators and ers. Write for book now— 
before you forgetit. Address nearest office. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 83, Rockford, Ill. 
Also Mfrs. of Ideal Grain Sprouters. _ Get prices 
5. W. Miller Co., Dallas, Texas. 
The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Western Dist., 
Seattle or Portland. 











HERB’S no fancy prices to pay; no ex- 
tras to buy; no freight expense; no les- 
sons to learn; no failures; if you start 

with an incubator bought from Miller. 

Just send me your name on a postal be- 
fore you buy any incubator. at any price, 
from anybody. Let me explain my proposi- 
tion and tell you how 
1 Will Break all Records for Low Prices; 
1 Will Give You the Strongest Guaran- 

tee Ever Written; 

t Will Pay the Freight Charges; 
t Will include Everything Free of 

Charge— 


lamp, burner, wicks, thermometer and holder, 
egg trays, egg tester, etc. Besides I'll tell 
you the secret of my 25 years’ success, the 
knowledge learned in all these years’ experi- 
ence on my Millhook Poultry Farm. 
Remember, you don’t have to be an expert to 
successfully operate my “Ideal.” It works as 
near automatically as possible and comes to 


‘ou ready for the for you to 
Tks ig money righ trom the tat 
My Illustrated Poultry 
Book Is Yours FREE 
If you are interested in 
poultry raising ask for 
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or a pond where they will secrete their 
nests.—W. F. Purdue. 


Run on Kerosene—Cut Fuel Cost in Two 


Ellis Engines run on geen, kerosene or any fuel oil without extra equipment. On kerosene they give 
on gasoline. Do more work and save you 50c on the 


mining from ftto ish. p. 
LL. L. i 
NGINE 


have patent throttle, giving three engines in one. Force-feed oller, 
utom muffler, speed-changing governor and many other exclu- 
bs — Run while running. Buy di- 


either 
and save money. eelee eee sels tadaein with 


free trial. Write for new 
prices. 
ELLIS ENGINE CO., 101 Mullett St., Detroit, Mich. 
Se Ne 
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Getting Eggs i in Winter. 


j 


\t this season of the year eggs are scarce 
and the price soars up to where it makes it 
profitable to produce winter eggs. But 
the question is, how to get hens to lay in 
winter? 

Ask your neighbor how many eggs he is 
getting now. He will probably say: 

Not very many, but my hens laid so 
well all summer that they must rest some 
time.”” This may all be true, but can you 
ifford to keep such birds? Consider the 
high price of grain in the fall. 

Te get winter eggs we must have early- 
hatched pullets and one-year-old hens 
which have moulted in July. 

The next requirement is proper housing. 
This does not mean an expensive house, 
but one that is free from cracks allowing 
draught over the birds; but still it must be 
planned to admit plenty of fresh air. The 
form of house used by our best poultrymen 
consists of two parts, one well sheeted for 
1 roosting room, and another larger one 
open to the south with a muslin curtain 
that is opened on nice days. A great many 
make the mistake of building a very warm 
poultry house and keeping it closed u 
nearly all the time, not allowing the birds 
enough ventilation, and when they do get 
outside,the sudden change chills them and 
colds and roup are speedy followers, while 
the owner wonders how the birds can catch 
cold, when they have such a warm house; 
und the chances are that he will keep the 
houses closed tighter than ever, thinking 
thereby to prevent colds. If you have 
such « house take out one of the windows 
ind make a frame to fit in its place, and 
cover the frame with muslin, and leave it 
in day and night. A house that is always 
kept closed is bound to be damp and you 


will find dampness fatal to your fowls’ 
health. 
Che time when our birds need warmth 


at night time when they are on the roost. 
\ burlap curtain nailed at the top and let 
down all around the roost will be found a 
big help to keep our birds comfortable 
le sitting on the roost these long winter 


wl 
nights 

Another thing we must battle against 
is lice and vermin \ hen cannot do her 
best when she has to fight blood suckers 
for an existence. We will assume that you 
now have strong, healthy birds, a tight 
well ventilated house, free from lice, anc 
the next thing to guard against is over- 
crowding; don’t put forty birds where 
there is only room for twenty. Practical 


poultrymen figure from six to ten square 


feet for each bird; they cannot do their 
best when crowded 
Che next thing to consider is the most 


important of all. That is the feed and 
care, but unless the other conditions are 
right,feeding or care will not produce win- 
ter eggs 

Bear in mind 
wild state mate 


that our fowls in their 

up in pairs; the hens laid 
a cluster of eggs, hatched and reared the 
chicks, and some seasons hatched and 
reared another lot before cold weather. 
But man was not satisfied with this form. 
Hi . is dispensed with a male for every 
fem il { 
Lwe lve 


The 


months in the year. 


time for the hen to lay eggs isin warm wea-| E. 





} 





ther, when she can roam the fields picking 
up a grain here, a worm there, and a spear 
grass a little further on; also plenty of 
lime in some form to produce hells 
and some form of grit to assist her in 





grinding her food. After a day’s travel of 
this kind, biddie has a variety of food and 
has exercised to get it, besides taking a 
drink at every opportunity. 

In the winter the ground is covered with 
snow and the hen must stay inside, and 
the pany of hens have corn thrown at 
them, in a heap twice a day; and an old 
~ full of ice where biddie must satisfy 

1er thirst by picking at the ice. At night 
she must roost where the vermin are 
numerous, and the cold west wind blowing 
through her feathers. The farmers who 
care for their poultry in this way never get 
many eggs in winter. You had better set 
by the fire than look for eggs where such 
conditions prevail. 

To get eggs in winter in quantities to 
make them profitable, we must make win- 
ter conditions as near like those in summer 
as we can. First,the hen must have a var- 
iety of food including some form of green 
animal food; next, she must take exercise 
in getting her feed, besides a supply of 
dust to free herself of vermin. Plenty of 
fresh water is essential; also some form of 
grit to help digest her food. There are no 
set rules for feeding. One man feeds mash 
in the morning, n food at noon, and 
whole grain at night; another man may 
just reverse the order, while others feed 
mash at noon, and still another class put 
the feed in hoppers where biddie may hel 
herself. There are no “‘best”’ ways to f 
if you are successful with your way con- 
tinue with it, and let the other fellow who 
thinks he has a better way feed his way. 
Do not change until you can better your- 
self. 

Where mash is fed it is put in small 
troughs, and if any remains it is removed 
as soon as the fowls have their fill. The 
whole grain can be fed in a litter of straw 
or leaves where the hens must work to dig 
it out, thereby getting exercise, which is 
essential to health this season of the year. 

For green food,cabbage may be hung up- 
on strings, or beets split in halves and hung 
upon nails; cut clover fed inthe mash is also 
a green food that is relished. 

For animal food green cut bone comes 
first, but all are not situated to procure it; 
but beef scraps are a close second and may 
be had at any poultry supply house. 

Many do not realize that sixty per cent 
of an egg is water or they would give their 
poultry a better supply. 

If you would make the most out of your 
poultry, give them a dry, warm house, 
plenty of exercise as scratching in litter 
for grain, a variey of food and plenty of 
grit and animal food, besides plenty of 
fresh water. 

You must conside r the hen as a factory | ana 
she cannot producethe finished ~ 
without the proper raw material is fur- 
nished her. If you wish to make more out 
of your poultry, give them better care, 


, and demands that the hen lay eggs | or as good as you give your stock, andyou 
natural | will be surprised at the added income. 


R. Smith. 
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tt — t= Almanae for 1913 has 224 pages with man 
aa colored plates of fowls true to Nite. It telle 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
esand remedies. All about Ineubators, their 
ene their operation. All about poultry 
and how to buildthem. It's an encyclo- 
Ro oe chickendom. You need it. Only IS, 
C, SHORMAKER, Bex 931 Lue 


A LIVING FROM POULTRY 









1 
ga plies at lowest pricex «Booklet, 
per Care of Chicks” © cents. 


Royal Poultry Farm, Dept 233, Des Moines, /a. 


Latest Book, {x°* ew yf Peatry” Fit eet pub 


ges 
180 beautiful pictures. a Sols to breed 
hateh, feed and market . - improved 
methods. All about world famous Denner 
Ducks and 62 other pure-bred varieties. 
50-cent book and lowest price list of best fowls, 
eggs, incubators, supplies, etc., only 6 cents. 

Box 104, 


Berry's Poultry Farm, 


It pays to keep bees right and 
raise yourown honey. Send to- 
day for Free catalog of BEE SUPPLIES 
and sample copy of the AMERICAN 











BEEJOURNAL; oldest bee paper in America and indispen 
sable to the bee-keeper. Dadant & Sons Box DP. Hamilton, Ill, 





FORTY VARIETIES, 22"";0":3°n'cs 

ens,ducks geese 
and turkeys, Northern raised; hardy and 
fine in plumage. Lowest prices for stock 
and eggs, incubators and brooders. Large 
illustrated catalog mailed foré4c. HARRY 
W. CONVERSE, BOX 9 FULDA. MINN. 


5 Varieties, Rocks, W yandottes, Orping- 
tons, Reds, Dorkings, Brahmas, Lang- 
spans. Ce Cornish, Leghorns, Houdans, Span- 
ish, rs, Lakenveiders, Bantams, Guineas. 
potion. yo Indian Runner Dueke, Toul ouse 
Af Geese, 














ronze, W. Ho o land, 
2c. qkcouRs 


xR Good Thunder, Minn. Box 


NDIAN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 
any = illustrated duck book published. Tells 
how to hatch and care for stegg produc. 
ing fowl on earth. 
oe low prices on stock and eggs 
est strains Sent fcr 2 cts. pelos, 


Berry's Farm. Box 153 Clarinda, lowa 


PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


AND and Water FPowls. Farm- 
raised stock, with eggs in season. 
rSend 2c for my valuable illustrated de- 
seriptive Poultry Book for 1913. Write 
Henry Pfile, Box 610, Freeport. It, 


48 BREEDS Tine Date beet, Sichess, 


ducks, geese and turkeys. 
Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful, 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
America’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4c. 
for large, fine, Nineteenth Annual Poultry Book. 


eR. F.WEUBERT, Box 299 MANKATO, MINH, 


200 EGG INCUBATOR, $3.00 


No freight to pay. Actual hen controls everything. 
Neo lamps, no expense, no costly mistakes. Over 
550,000 sold. Thousands of ———-. Agents 


wanted. Free Catalog with say ty 
Hen Incubator Los Angeles, 








I 











Co., Sta. H, Dept. 26, 





Geese, Turkeys, 





Collie 

* Send 4c for large Poultry book 
bator Catalog and e 

H.H. HINIKER, Box 15 Mankato, Minn. 











Foy’s Big Book frv ane squacsg- 


Tells how to start small and grow big. 
scribes world’slargest pure-bred poultry farm 
and gives a great mass of usefu! poultry infor- 
mation. Low prices on fowls, eggs, incubators. 
Mailed 4c. F. FOY, Box 36, Des Moines, lowa 


i913 CATALOGUE FREE 


Illustrates and gives prices of 45 varieties 

land and water fowlsard eggs. This book >) 
should be in the hands of every person in: y 
terested in poultry for profit. Address \ 
S. A. Hummel, Box 68. Freeport, Ill. 


MONEY MAKING POULTRY 
ore docks Wocks and wonet pe wise ye tot stock and 
BG sons contort 18, Des Moines, la 


WEPAY ($80.4 MON’ MONTH SALARY 
Eames 


> x 383 sre ELD, ILLINOIS 


WE PAY $36 AWEEK sivas 


Year's contract. imperial Mfg. Co. Dept.55, Parsons, Kan. 


10,000 Ferrets {°° fac 


able. Catalog free. 


Write. DeXLEINE BROS., JAMESTOWN, MICH. x 409 






























Wins And 19/2 


Lockney, Tex., with 40 egg to 
Gentes in 1912. She plagee 143 ‘fees in the teouhater | and batched ie eueng eh 


hese famous winners. nela 


In 1911 


roneiad Incub 


ais0 won in 1911 contes 





National Incubator Contest 


nicks. —= ——— -— a 


140 EGG INCLB. TOR AND 140 ‘CHICK BROODER 


if ordered together for only $10.00; f: 


made of ( alifornia Redwr 


east of the Rockies. Incubator is 
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oe i! 
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You Should 
Write Me 


You want to make 
the most money rais- 
ing poultry and I want 
to show you how. 
That’s the best reason times I want 
in the world why you Belle City City ia made— how 


should write me a 


and shipping plan 


is the most consistent 
having in 


on an 


its credit than any 
other incubator ever 














you into my confi- 
dence, tell you secrets 
and facts, give you in- 
formation and advice 
worth big money to 
you. Address me per- 
sonally—postal will do. 








Proposed Oleomargarine Laws 
Continued from Page 51 


best or main reason for this desired pro- 
hibition. 

Under the present law, the man who 
makes adulterated butter is subject to a 
severe penalty, a part of which is a ten- 
cent-a-pound tax upon his adulterated 
product. Thus if a butter maker in an 
on a creamery should put into his butter 
50 per cent of oleomargarine, or any per 
cent of an oleomargarine ingredient, he 
would be a maker of adulterated butter 
and be penalized by a $600 license fee and 
a ten-cent -a-pound tax on all his product 
so made. But if the oleomargarine maker 
should put 50 per cent of butter into his 
yroduct, notwithstanding he would then 
Lows the identical product made by the 
butter maker as just suggested, he would 
be only a maker of oleomaragarine and 
would pay a quarter of a cent tax. This 
writer holds that the buttermaker who 
would do such a thing ought to be penal- 
ized severely enough so that he would 
never do it again nor would any one elise; 
but he holds that the oleomaker has no 
more right to make a product that is 50 
per cent butter and 50 oleo than the but- 
termaker has, nor has either the right to 
make a product with any sort of mixture 
of butter in it. Nevertheless, because in 
the making of oleomargarine the use of 
milk and cream has become common, 
though not at all universal or necessary, 
the dairy people propose that the allow- 
ance of butterfat pe rmitted shall be not 
more than 5 per cent in the finished pro- 
duct. 


months’ home test plan—and my 10 year money-back guarantee. 


World’s Champion 


Belle City 


hatching contests. Ho 
10 La aa beat z- | costing from two todive 


others; how I have embodied in them e 


stal at once. My have made ‘the Bee Oy the Cine Wertd's Creme 
. pionshi inner. want you 
Belle City hasmplon | my breoder—the only Double alled, Hot Water 
100 per cent hatches to percentage of chicks every time. 


Write Me a Postal 





made, That’s a fact I want to tell ho machines are gold direst 

and I'll tell you other factory— as cquuta, a middlemen—how I 

facts equally interest- yee S months home test if you like—how I send 

ing.” Over HS cus | Stresses, alls he ae” eae 
ev in, ° 

cmon, al ine tos ater seusetrmtien, bn Poe, wits tocters 

: pas r no! 
a gee class. 4 the news I mis a: yen, in ny bi book of 
h Facts. on’t you 
rite me I'll take og Wor Works af. 





Universal experience as translated into 
laws of different countries has shown that 


Hic p : 
Tell YOU How To Get In The 
Championship Hatching Class 


ET ME tell you how YOU can get World’s Championshi 

| every other incubator in your neighborhood— ow YOU can make more money with 

least expense and least effort. Just write mea postal. I want to send you all the facts. 

I want to tell you about my 6time World’s Champion Belle City Incubator. 

champions won their prizes ahd how you can win a championship too. 
selection of an incubator and brooder; how to save the most money. 

World’s Champion Belle City, that you will be de/tghted with. 


that makes my amazing low price possible. 





winner of World’s Champion 
they beat others in | 


exactly how m 
they are different — x 


incu’ the features . that 





I'll tell you about my manufacturi 
I wan't to tell you about my 
Just write me. 
































hatches—how YOU can beat 





I want to tell you how these 
I will tell you how to make the wisest 
I want to quote you a price on my 6 time 
. selling 
.2or3 
I'll tell you why my 




































if oleomargarine is colored yellow it can 
and will be sold for butter and at a butter 


price. It therefore follows that any law 
that does not recognize this fact will fall far 
short of its mission of controlling this pro- 
duct. The sole and sufficient reason for 
prohibiting the “yellow” in oleomargarine 
is the universal experience mentioned. 
Around this point the whirlwinds of ora- 
tory and argument have always revolved. 
Unless Congress is deceived or mystified 
by the volume of false claims made by the 
supporters of oleomargarine, the color line 
will again be drawn. The color line is the 
fraud line in oleomargarine, and upon this 
there is little room for compromise. Under 
the original package scheme proposed, the 
oleo will likely come to the customer in its 
original package and for what it is. But 
the bulk of oleomargarine is used at restau- 
rants and hotels. It must necessarily be 
removed from its package and other iden- 
tification marks. If then it is in the form 
and consistency and color of butter it will 
be used to deceive the customer. The sole 
and only characteristic that will permit 
this fraud is the yellow color. Hence the 
proposed law seeks to require the “server’’ 
of oleomargarine to have a license and the 
object of this requirement is to have some 
sort of a list which the local authorities 
can investigate and then see that those 
persons upon that list of licenses are really 
obeying the state laws in regard to proper 
signs displayed. 

One of the real difficulties in enforcing 
color laws is the difficulty of accurately 
defining a color in words in the statute. 
For example the law of lowa prohibits th 
sale of oleomargarine “having a yellow 
color’ and under the constructions placed 

n this statute by the courts, the sample 
oleomargarine that is in question must 








be submitted to the jury to say whether 
it does have a yellow color. Hence it is 
entirely possible that before one jury a con- 
viction might be secured and before an- 
other, upon exactly the same shade of color 
an acquittal might be rendered. The pro- 
posed national law seeks to adopt a new 
mechanical color test devised in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and.to set a stand- 
ard of shade beyond which the color of 
oleomargarine may not go. It is believed 
that this standard will be as easy to apply 
Continued on Page 65 


INCUBATOR FREE 


To the reader of Successful Farming making the 
best hatch before May 30th with an incucator 
purchased this season from an advertiser in Suc- 
cessful Farming, we will send a check for the 
entire cost of his incubator, whether it be large or 
small—low priced or high. To each of twelve other 
contestants we will send a pure bred cocker 

Answer the advertisements now and write us for 
terms of contest enclosing list of incubator and 
poultry advertisements you have answered from 
this issue of Successful Farming 


Successful Farming 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 








Des Moines - - - lowa 

Poult Hears. E d stock for gale 
64 Varieties peamenl ble. | Catalog and shx ow record Ses 
H. D. ROTH, Box 25. SOUDERTON, PA. 





48 BREEDS fire  Ciineas, “Incubators 


Large Catalogue 4c. Alf. Ziemer, Austin, Mina. 
55 Variet es guaranteed 





ure bred fowls prize stock 
at farmers’ prices. utiful 80 page catalogue 

mailed forée. €. BH. ATWOOD, Box 6, Dundee, Ninn, 
VARIETIES, pou!try, pigeons, ducks, geese, water 
fowl. Incubators. F\ 


and conpstes. Catalog 4 cent. 
Miseour!, Saqueb Ce De>rt. C. H. Kirkwood, Missourt. 


Page Catalog Free, 60 Var. Land and Water fowlsand 
Mc FOOT HOGS, Shetland Ponies, Milch G oats, W. Leg. 
Chickens, Wittiamspert, On 











Hares. Stock for sa'e, 4. A. Sender, Box 6, Sellersville, Pa 
Seed Corn. Duniapp, 
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Now that eorn picking is over and most 
of the season’s work finished on the farm, 
the country boy can employ a part of his 
time very profitably with a few steel traps. 
It matters not where he lives—fur bearers 


can be found and trapped. 

Among the smaller fur-bearing animals 
which are easily caught are the muskrat, 
raccoon, opposum, skunk, civet cat, and 
ermine. The last named is also known by 
the name of white weasel. The fox and 
mink, although found in large numbers 
in some places, are much harder to catch 


than any of the above named animals. 
Usually it takes an experienced trapper to 
get their pelts. 


Trapping the Muskrat 


The beginner cannot start better than 
by trapping muskrats. His outfit should 
consist of at least a dozen traps, each of 
which should be carefully tried to see that 
it is in proper working order before being 
set. Then a place for making the sets must 
be found. If there is a stream of water 
near, a lake, or a marsh, usually no diffi- 
culty will be experienced in finding good 
places to put the traps. 

Search carefully along the edge of the 


water for sharp, clawlike tracks. You 
will find many if there are any animals 
about. A smooth path will be found lead- 
ing into the water, then another, and an- 
other. These are muskrat slides, and the 
places where the traps should be set. 
Place them in the water so that they are 
about three inches beneath the surface. 
Stake the chains in deep water so that the 
unimals when once caught will drown. 
All aquatic animals will dive for deep 
water when fast in a trap. 


Another good set for this little animal 


may be made with a carrot, parsnip, apple, 
or similar vegetabl \ short stake should 
be n to hold the bait directly over the 
trap, which should be beneath the water, 

manner that the animal will get 


won lt rapp rs 
nd ectivenes 
Other ways of taking the muskrat 
easily be planned. For instance, traps may 
be placcd at entranccs to dens, 
two pools of water where there is but a 


llow stream connecting them, etc. 
will suggest others equally as good 


I have described 


-_ 


Trapping Small Fur- 


| clever little 








cht when trying to eat. This method | simply place the trap at the entrance of 

popular with a large number of pro-! the hole, and conceal properly. 
because of its simplicity | waysa good plan when concealing a trap for 
can | in the earth so that when the trap is cover- 


between | the path which leads into the der 


In-| stretched similar to the muskrat. 


| 
| 


Bearers 


By GEO. J. THIESSEN 





animal and I would advise all | 
sets to be made in shallow water. 

A larger trap must be used for the ’coon 
than for the muskrat. It is a very strong 
little animal, and even when caught in a 
large trap often escapes by gnawing away 
the wood to which the trap chain was fas- 
tened. It is to be recommended that all 
traps set for the raccoon be fastened to 
a chunk of hard wood just heavy enough 
for the animal to drag with considerable 
effort. 

Like the bear, to which family if belongs 
the ’coon has a keen sense of smell an 
always seems hungry. Therefore, if a tra 
is set in water and properly hidden, wit 
some bait like fish, etc., placed nearby, the 
animals will almost be sure to investigate. 

Traps may be concealed with great care, 
in paths le ading into corn fields, ete. This 
requires considerable skill, but can be done 
successfully after a few trials. 

The raccoon’s pelt should not be cased 
but should be cut down the be lly and 
nailed so as to stretch the hide well. 


How to Catch the Opossum 


The opossum, although its pelt is not as 
valuable as those of the animals men- 
tioned previously, is quite important to the 
American fur trade. It is found in great | 
numbers in “some localities; but is an 
inhabitant of the north. 

Good sets may be arranged in leaves. 
Find a place where there are indications of 
the animals and set the’ traps, covering | 
them carefully. Use meat or fish for bait, | 
hanging it so that the animal can just} 
reach it. The traps, of course, should be | 
near the bait. A bush will be found admir- 
able for holding the bait. 

Fish oil, prepared by putting several 
pieces of fish in a glass bottle or jar and 
letting them rot in the sun, will make an 
excellent decoy. | 

Sets for opossum may also be arranged 
at dens. No bait of any kind is needed; 





It is al- 


a set of this kind to dig down a few inches 





ed, it will not be higher than the level of 


The opossum should be skinned and 


Skunk and Civet Cat 








as t one 

. Aft the muskrats have been caught Many beginners dread to trap these 
tin ould be skinned, then placed, fur] animals because of the ir disagreeable odor. 
side | n boards and left to dry in a cool] However, even with the ordinary steel 
pla lacks should be used to fasten the strap, if one is careful, there is not much| 
pelt on its stret her. Put no preparation | danger of getting scented. The civet, in 
upon th kin, After drying a few « ays | this respect, is much more dangerous than 
it is y for market. ithe skunk. 


Raccoon Trapping 


Th raccoon 1s som 


what harder to trap 


than the muskrat It may be caught 
either upon the land or in the water. How- 
eve beginner usually has a hard time 
pi I raps on land so is to catch this 


| 


It might be well for the amateur to use | 


the Sure Death trap, the Tree trap, the 
Stop Thief trap, or something of similar | 
pattern. These, many times, will kill the 


Should there, 
the scent may 


any odor. 
accident, 


animals without 
however, be any 


be removed from clothes by washing them 
ge o4 


Continued on Pa 
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FUNSTER 
“ho FURS 


$10,000,000 
WORTH OF 
st Price ng' Cash-Quick 


Bigge 











Those are the edvantages “zoe have in send- 
ing your furs to eare the largest in 
the world in our line. she © biexest American,Cana- 
dian and Reropsan > — resented at our 
regular sales, "Gompetition a for ansten Fars is 
greatest. As we sell — = larger quantities and 
ore spot ca we can 
y you more cash for yours 
2 you can get anywhere. 
We count on large volume 
of business and sma!! mar- 
qa of profit. No travel- 
ng buyers—do al! our 
\ business direct with you. 
\ We want ten million 
lollars’ worth of furs. 
fe want your ship- 


TRAPPERS © 
GUIDE \, asa ails 


Big aopien! 
in In Trappin 
‘dur ht 


' are tim 
¥ spare time 

ort @ a PAYS oad 

° see, ekunk, 

~ lynx, white 

all kinds of furs are 

—" We bay any quantity. 


To accommodate trap- 
pers and shippers we 
ish traps—including the fa- 


» as VICTOR—at factory cost. 
pores ICE in United States. 


Funsten Animal it Guaranteed to increase 
your catch or money 


back. Beware of imitations. Funsten Anima! Baits 
won Grand Prize at World's Fair in 194. U. 8. 
Government uses Funsten Baits. One can of Funs- 
ten Animal Cy brought one man in St. Michaels, 
Alaska, $1,199 clear profit. Costs only + 
Different Kinds for different animals. Whet 
you are em enperion tra EAN 
ou catch more furs—make more 





























we can Ip. 
today for free Trapper's Guide, 

myth Ay and Tyae = ¢ Supply Gata talog—three 
books in one—Fur Mar yvin ts oe on Safer 
Far Shipping yyy 31 











=. Comfortable 
i: WAT eSACS = 


a ~ 
/ fai , é; 

We will make your ve or horse 
hides up into robes or coats for you at a price 
uncer tiatroeu would ad pay for an odinary cloth §J 
overcoat. They will be 


Softer, Lighter, Stronger 


than eny other fur coats or robes you can secure 
elsewhere. We are specialists in the art of high- 
class tauning. t us send you today our cat- 
aiog and price list. 


DUBUQUE TANNING & ROBE CO., 
48 S. Main St., DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


SHIP YOUR 


HIDES and PELTS 


To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

Mlustrated Circular Free to anyone 
RAW FURS 

Free to those whe ship to us 


Fine BOOK FREE 
Wssishey nal ersten gachatis face 
LEARN BY MAIL TO 


TUFF BIRDS 


Fendenimals. tan hides. rags.etc. Dec- 

Bale big profi ofa during rot vo tien 7: eee 
. ig pr ts r me rte 
now for taxidermy book. it 


nterested in 


ppere’ Guide 











Send for cates ie NORTHWESTERN 
HIDE AND LJ Company, Minneapolis, Minn, 


A. R. BARDING, Publisher, Box 539, Gelumbus, Ohic 









for selling 12 packages Bluine at 20cts. each. 
Riffe first class im every way. When 
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EGG 
MONEY IS he, 
EASY MONEY 
HowYouC an Doubles 
YOUR Poultry >rofitsy 
ost o 
those who be have afew “irk for 


ey can produce eggs at 
winter and sell them at 6c. Learn ho 






dose pt worry 








w 
laying hens from the drones, ar.d other val 
garding egg production by learning the Potte 
American Poul Journ 
the one great poultry merica, 
system. American try Journal is the ol 
and best. Published monthly; contains from 80 
profusely illustrated. Full page eee of 
prize winning birds in onens A talk we ot Pa “= 
.50 ° —¥ a copy of th clo bound) 
Ameri can Poultry Journal one one year. 
See ay 
= Ay merican Pou! a? rom po 
Gealer today, 10c, or send 25e¢ 28 i Sere 
seription and copy of book “Profitabl 
Qmerican Poultry Journal Pub. Ce., Given Gann rid —t a. 
Don’t Feed Green Food | 
Do away with all the bother, the time and labor 
of feeding your chickens green sprouted oats, 
cabbage, beets, roots and all other green food. 
Save One-Half the Cost 
Greatest discovery ever made in the poultry industry. 
Simply dissolve a tablet in drinking water and forget 
about green foods. Fowls drink it with relish 
We guarantee satisfactory = or refund m money. 
By Parcels Post Only 
Direct te You Splaeee tplets 1 
Remit by money order, cash or check; no stamps ac- 
cepted. Try them at once, and solve the green food 


lem forever. 


THE SUCCULENTA CO..,Box 405? Newark, N. J 
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© Incubator 


See whole interior thru 
double-double glass top. 
One Fil holds month’s supply. 


One Filling to a Hatch 


Regulator adj dth ofa 
degree, actson — Ste heating sys- 
tem uses a! ithe heat--mone escapes, none 
wasted--hatches on one gallon. Automatic 
ventilation. turning semi-automatic 
Roomy nursery, thick wood case, enameled 
mahogany steelcovering. Anyone can use 
it. Big hatches certain and cheap. 
direct prices. Send for Catalogue No. 11 


Rayo Incubator Co. 
969 South 13th St. OMAHA, NEB. 


Make Big Money 


No experience needed. Stabl's 
Excelsior Incubator is making bi 
money every year for hund oO 
ether men and women. You canJ, 

too. Most efficient 
and most eco- 
nomical incubator at 
any price, Insures suc- 
cess. Send soca corms my 
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you want. 
GEO. H. STAHL 
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Early Maturing Pullets. 


I have raised chickens on the farm for | 
more than 25 years. I have raised large, 
medium and small breeds. For early 
laying I find but little difference in time 
between the small and the medium weight 
fowl, but it takes a larger quantity of feed 
to get a Rock, Wyandotte or Red to ma- 
turity than it does a Leghorn, or other 
small breed. The large breeds I have 
never been able to get to laying under 
seven or eight months. 

My method of procedure is simple and 
easy. I do not want chicks to be early 
enough to moult the first fall as they are 
then little better than old hens. Some 
time in April or the first of May is as early 
as I care to get them hatched in this 
northern climate. Where the spring opens 
early they might be hatched a little earlier. 

I put 25 together in a large coop with a 
hen, or in a smaller coop with a brooder 
arrangement. The chicks must be kept 
| warm the first month, or they will weaken 
| and die, but they must have fresh air and 
| exercise also. 
| A brooder hen for incubator chicks is 
the easiest kind of a brooder to get and 
| keep running that I know of. After the 
| chicks are a month old, she can be taken 
away, and a week or two earlier if the 
weather is very warn 

I feed prepared chick feed, having a 
meat ration in it from the start, and I 
keep it by them all the time with plenty 
of fresh water and grit. If they cannot 
| get plenty of green feed I feed them baked 
| potatoes every two or three days, cutting 
| them in halves, and letting them pick out 
the inside. 

As soon as they can eat handily, I 
change from chick feed to wheat and 
cracked corn with 20 per cent of ground 
meat and bcne. 

As soon as the sex can be distinguished 
separate cockerels from pullets. 

have had April pullets laying in Sept- 
ember. May first 400 pullets also lay- 
ing the last of September. A year ago 
last fall 15 pullets hatched September 
first, and ran out of doors until November 
first, and then were put into the cow 
stable for extra osc, 
the barn they had all the skim milk they 
wanted in addition to their grain and meat. 
Two of these pullets began laying the last 
of January, which surprised me, they being 
late fall ‘chicks. 
but Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island 





of time when spring hatched, laying 
sometimes when little under five months 
old.—C. J. Wiltshire, Vt. 


Beef Scrap. 

Much has been written about the value 
of beef scrap as an egg producer, but until 
this winter we never gave it a trial. When 
the severe weather of this season came on 
we decided to add this to our other feeds. 
We bought a small quantity at first, and 
mixing it with an equal weight of bran, 
we let them eat freely of this dry mash, 
not diminishing the other feeds. Though 
the weather continued cold, less than a 
week’s time after beginning to feed beef 
scrap we began to notice an increase in 
een Y ield. 

e then purchased more of this feed, 
buying now in hundred pound sacks, as it 
can be purchased some .cheaper in such 
amounts. Some feeders advocate feed- 
ing this meat the year around, but for 
chickens on free farm range, when bugs, 
worms and grasshoppers abound, do 
not think it would be necessary, but one 
can not feed a balanced ration in winter 
without some such feed, and also one must 
have plenty of succulent feed, such as 
beets, mangels and cabbages. A large 
amount of these green feeds will be con- 
sumed, and they are far cheaper and bet- 
ter than so much grain, and with such 
feeds as these one can be assured of 
winter eggs.— Mrs. N. M. Williams. 





Catalog— Address 
* Robert Essex Incubator Co., 67 Deny Si. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Read about the Free Seed Farce, page 3 


They were Leghorns, | 
Reds have done equally well in the point | 





After going into | 
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Here’s the most reliable farm engine in toiies. | 
I absolutely know that it will wear longer and do 
more work than an hs engine of the same size 
you ever used. t's why we can say to you 
TAKE IT— USE 

T. Send us just 
one-half of the 
purchase price or 


only 


and the balance to suit yourself, small monthly 





payments or a six month's note, just as you like. | / 


No Limit Guarantee! | 





— ee 
Every OTTOWA ENGINE is guaranteed to be perfect in 
construction and the greatest value that you can se. 


t+ e-es 


cure forthe money. No 60-day or 90-day, or co ear |. 


~~ No matter when—5 years or 10 
he time you buy your engine—if it proves 
any way, we will make it good. 


rom 
fective in 5 


Big 48 Page Catalog | 


If you are thinking of buyin 
quaine, eng size from 1 to 12 > 
don't invest a single dollar unt, 
= nt our prices—thelowest you 
of—and our big 48 @ 
ne Catal . It willsave you from ~ 
EE—Send for it today. 


Tew 


FREE! 


4 sostee Special En, 
to $100 sure. 


GEO. E. LONG, General Manager, 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kansas. 


927 King Street, Ottawa, 


FARMIN 


ipervision of 24 Experts of Nation- 









Under personal : 


al Keputation, each in a special line. Improved 
metheds of modern agticulture in al! ite branches 
for farmers and prospective farmers-—CGeneral Farm- 
ing, Pou'try, Truck, Fruit, Small-Farm Course, § 


Agricultural Journalism. Soils Farm Management, 
Farm Veterinary etc., an“ Special Courses to su't 
needs. 


Peete ABLE BOOK FREE 


Shows @ way tc more profits for the farmers, and a 
safe way out f - city folks. 
you ought to know, whether you are a farmer or 
not. And explains how to teach farming success- 
fully by mail to students in every state. . Just the 
opportunity you have been wanting to learn Scien- 
tific Farming at Home. Make your spare time 
count this winter. Sample lesson on request. 
Write today. (No agents) 





American Farmers School Minneapelie Minn, 
(Original and Largest Correspondence 8c of Farming) 











Raise 

your own 
chickens. Better eat- 
ing at one-fourth cost. 
Serve your own fresh eggs. 


Miller’s Fowls, Eggs, 


gave you money. Backed by 20 pen 
national reputation for best qualit, 
rices. Miller's Illustrated 


How To Cut 






. S the high class Queen !tcubator. No better at a‘ 
price. Hatching conditions right; gets most ; 
chicka, strongest and healthiest. Free Poultry > 
Guide ‘and Catalog gives 28 points otenesteaes i - 








ick deliveries to ~ — East West. 
id on money 
QUEEN INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Box 16 , lincoln, Neb. 
ouR 4 OUR CUSTOM TANNERY! 
1] it this year. Work guaranteed. § - 
ve tan hides and furs and make robes, § 
GUIDE coats and gloves. Write for illustra- 
FREE ted catalogue. Cash tor furs and 


hides. Send for free Price List. . 
Ohsman Eltron &Co., Box 749 Cedar Rapids, 1a. f 


FOR SALE A @ acre ag tit RANCH just coming 
~—4 bearing, M rn Bungalow, bard = 
wood finish, all latest improvements, with up to date 
pnewmatioc water pressure system, cottage for employes ~ 
and good buildings. 46 acres in fruit, 10 acres in Alfalfa, 
ce in correls end buildings, Terms, address 
MOUNTAIN VIEW RANCH. BU HL, IDANO 4 


ALFALFA $6. Timothy and clover mixed, 
4.50 Farms for sale and rent on crop payments. 
J. MULHALL 
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V rite which interests you and get special ; 


Gives farming facts i: 


Sioux city, la +i 
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Trapping Small Fur Bearers. 
(Continued from 62.) 

fn gasoline. This should be done in open 
air so as to avoid accidents. Gasoline 

forms a gas wh’ch is highly explosive. 
Both the skunk and civet are easiest 
trapped in February and March, which is 
their mating season. These animals lack 
the cunning whch most others have. It is 
not necessary to cover traps set for them. 











Simply make the sets at the entrances of 
dens. Do not pull up the trap when one 
animal is caught. Sometimes as many as 
fifteen are taken fruzx. one hole. 

Take two rocks or logs and make a V 
shaped pen. In the back part place some 
bloody meat or piece of fish Set a trap— 
perhaps two are needed—at the entrance 
of the construction. This method is a 
favorite with many professional trappers. 

Nearly every trapper has his own wa 
of killing the skunk and civet when fou 
alive in traps. I have found, however, that 
by shooting the animals in the neck so as 
to cut the backbone, they are rendered 
»owerless. A rifle of an calibre must 
= used so as not to damage the pelt. 

The skunk and civet should be skinned 
similar to the muskrat. Their pelts should 
be placed on boards in much the same man- 
ner as previously described. 


The Fox. 

The fox is one of the hardest, if not the 
hardest, of all furbearers to catch. Nature 
has endowed it with a keen sense of smell 
and animal instinct which even professional 
trappers find hard to outwit. Until the 
beginner has had good success with catch- 
ing minks I would not advise him to 
waste his time in trying to gather fox 
pelts. 

The fox may be taken by finding a small 
pool of water around which there are signs 
of the animals. Wade into the pool and 
set a trap near the shore, covering it care- 
fully with moss, etc. Then, build on the 

an of the trap with mud, etc., so that it 
is above the surface of the water. Beyond 
the trap place a piece of meat on a stone. 
A fox on seeing the bait, will try to get it, 
Se will aim not to get its feet in the water. 
Stepping on the projection, which in real- 
ity is the pan of the trap, it is caught. 
This set is the surest for the inexperienced 


trapper to try. 

When making sets for either the fox or 
mink, dash water over the part of the 
ground touched by the naked hands. This 
will destroy all human scent. 

In visiting traps set for the fox it is a 
good plan not to go closer than is abso- 
lutely necessary when no animals are 
caught 

The fox, the mink, and the ermine, 
should be skinned almost the same as a 
skunk, and stretched. The pelt of the 
last, however, should be placed on a board 
with the fur side out. 
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Alfalfa Can Now Be Grown Anywhere 
SLL AA TATN 
A LFALFA IS THE QUEEN OF FORAGE CROPS. 
acre covered with in 
late ett A 
still millions of American 
THOSE OF YOU WHO WART TO GROW ALFALFA 
AND DON’T SEEM TO BE ABLE TO MASTER THE TRICK— 
Wis. Among other things, I explained o bis 
D hadn't used “NITRAGIN® to inoculate me's 
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Well, th tcome of my investigation was the 
the German American “Nit Sore My wh the ¢ Brothers-Bowman 
Company have now - SOLE DISTRIBUTORS of “N-TRAGIN” for the United 
States and Canada orders for this wonderful product will be filled by us. 
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How Does It Do It? the war into nitrates, 

The story is too long to tell here. ng Over again carefully. 
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_ By following the general directions given How Do You Use It? wm thon plait the seede im moe = OArTRAGIN™ wit 
in this article, the average farmer boy, if | do just what is claimed for it—We Guarantees This, you know the ay guarantee is e Guarantee. 
» te Rational - - We'll be giad to send FREE, a bookful of letters, with 
he is industrious, ean, with a few dosen| Read What Others Say. S:".%. Ai c,nad my ZREE 2 Mpttn hur, ih 
raps, make his spending money for the! who have used “NITRAGIN” and made nd clover successes where , +4 failed without “NITRA- 
entire year. After a careful investigation | G'%..,,7¢n4 for thie. Ask for "Positive Proof.” (Write to NITRA or alfalfa tt eg Ay 
_ elven stig of “NITRAGIN.” We quote from a few here: “I ha ITBAGIN’ for three ‘years with 
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Cooperative Live Stock Shippi ‘6 -s 
perative Live Stock Shipping Come to Florida and 
hog weighing 219 pounds, he would only e e e 99 
ee Libe Like a Prince— 


Mr. B. had a hog we iging 2 21 pounds, the ———TI ecumenism a 
two together would balance the scales at 
440 pounds, and each would get just what 
his hog weighed. This means a gain of ten 3 
pounds to the seller, which at seven cents : 

a pound is 70 cents, or more than could be =% 
gained by selling one hog at an additional 
nickel or dime per hundred pounds on ac- - 
count of quality. 

In case there is considerable shrinkage, XS 











on account of being watered and fed too 
much just before delivery is made, it is > 
borne by the farmer delivering the stock and We. 
not by the association. When the stock 
comes to the market in good condition t os 6 y 
and well finished, the owner gets the bene- d y me 
fit of such feeding. which was not the case a aaiss 2 
under the old system of marketing. jon WY, 
Loading the Car. This Look ' Ba 

In ordering cars for shipping, the man- More Like , 
ager is guided by the amount of stock re- Living ———— > 
ported for the date set aside for each Than What 7 S 
week. In loading the car, care must be You're Doing ; 
taken that it is not overloaded or crowded, today? 
and that proper partitions are made in cars y a ~ 
of mixed stock. The cars should be well ee f 
bedded and ample feed provided to keep L/P Hi nh | 
































the animals in good condition while on the 
road. When closing a car it is a good plan live on a 10-acre fruit ortruck farm all your own, close to the great 
to tack up a -— _ a 2! of = 4 of and rapidly growing city of Tampa itself——— 
. ape J 4 a “ che "ach kind o Right here in beautiful Hillsboro County, where you can choose 
— ew | commission —from the rich new tracts just now being opened—a model 10—acre farm for 
y now thit check off Paw ae _ only $1 an acre per mont Man alive, that’s only 3 1-3 cents a day per 
ETS SS SSCS ES eee Saape; ° acre! Clinch your New Year’s resolution right now, that hereafter you'll 
will also aid him in making up his report. live like a prin 
2S Sa Sees St Se Right here in Hillsboro County, Florida, where soil, climate, 
- - iP egtnens r. ote will take one water, schools, churches, transportation to highest-priced markets—where | 
of the stock as soon as the car arrives at all these vital features are ideal 
the stockyards. The stock is unloaded, fed pe yh ween 8 igo oan se Pb ingie Che enieteine of basing tand 
and assorted by grades, if such is neces- Sows, are paying © ver $680,000.00 a year! ing city. Tampa, already over 50,000 popula- 
1 in shape f he buye Where fruit, Vegetables and poultry mean a | tion, can’t grow much farther south or west, 
sary, anc pt in shape for the buyer. . mint of money—sererai big crops of garden because cut off by Tampa Bay. Our farms ie 
Note—Next month we conclude this truck each year. Tura | Turn to a lenges ouble- | just Just to the north and, cast The point is, b J, ; 
article with Cost of Operation, Consti- toill bring yours, free) and and read “What you, can the rapidly doubling values —fiillsboro County 
sution and By-Laws. do with one acre in ee C Count This | land already multiplied in value several 
v > So SS Plan actual yie! yield of « — times since we started our development here. ‘ 
crop; ol learin, 
. ing; even includes a Handy C dar of plant- This is no “pig in a poke” purchase— 
da ‘Send toda 
Proposed Oleomargarine Laws ing ad marketing daten, Send edoy for wows | Zul nave Go, dave to lly investigate {he 
Continued from Page 61 you & handsome income. what you're getting—by t 
as astandard of weight orlength, and that cath Tour west a denen AAS R. weatione rig right | more, aay Pa A, year oon anap te 
it may be used with comparative accuracy. on these lands. Od the —— emenee or farm for any ether unsold 
Soniee—-t country Even mere ae. Y¥ 
This would not only make certain the fs cheaper than up North. back if you =k. —— 
uniform application of the law, eliminate ynen you buy a sarm, insist on setting tried and proves jend,. Buy 
. t throu tried proven land company, During the past 3 years ‘am 
tedious and uncertain trials of color ques; Land Co, has - hhas boosted over 2,500 happy families toward independence—made them oot 
tions before the various courts, but would owners in thri Hillsboro County. Just ask what the Mayor of Tampa says of this 
doubtless be adopted by all’ the states land—or the ident of the Tampa & Gulf Coast R R. —or any of the contented, pros- 
within a Yew years and would very likely perous settlers who are now developing their farms, Ask us to send you letters from all 
these folks— 
set such a standard color for oleomargarine Start the New Year right! Mail this coupon quick—It entitles you to 
that it woud universally be recognized one of the most interesting, accurate 
upon sight.. Thus it a be the best and roa ges books on 
kind of advertisement for oleomargarine, Florida ever pub —— toe hand Go "chi S.F. ~T 
rovided that the claim made of the super- _ Bide.. 
bi per North Ta a Land Co. Please send me, FREE, your latest and § 
“> merits of oleo are true. And it would © § best book on Florida land. 
pe f ye apd ye ae preventive s pe § 1128 Commercial Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
n es of oleomargarine yet devised cmr Go Fh Cee AAS sepéetnantestans 








because of its certainty and accuracy. 

The dairy people insist that oleomar- 
garine shall be sold for what it is, that the 
restrictions of the law shall not be so loose 
as to have the certain effect of inducing and 
multiplying frauds im the business of sell- | 
ing They want this counterfeit sold | 
for what it is and they fear no legitimate | 
competition with it. But they do fear 
the unlimited and unrestricted sale of 
oleomargarine. They do fear the power 
of the beef trust to injure the dairy busi- 
ness if fraudulent oleomargarine is not 
eliminated from our markets, and they 
appeal to all who believe in honest dealing | 
and fair play, for justice to the great but-| 
ter interests of the country. 

Note: Are you interested enough in | 
fair play to write to your congressman to 
stand with the-dairy interests jn this mat- 
ter? Editor. 


Py ¢ Re cian me Finis mance 
Scrub livestock, scrub crops, and scrub p= re wrongate He yt any mat md bee 
farmers are almost invariably found to- pase peuvent cos mts ri nlc. od an aoa sare maint omcten 
| sey Whether the former produces the Al Mastas ave dopacly made, San nD) eke "A — elk the beatencs = oa 
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tter or vice versa is a question, but it is Sead three stamps for our 136 
impossible to improve one without in- 
ag tye seed ening donating "he fall Startins tna Ge cogs Co 
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Country Life or City Life—Which? 
Dear Mary: 

I hear that you and Bob are thinking of 
renting the old farm and moving to the 


city. Is it true? 

[ suppose you'll think the asking of this 
question is impertinent; but my dear child, 
when you have lived in this world as long 
as I have and have seen so many — 
making grievous mistakes every day 
through the lack of a little practical ad- 
vice, you'll do me the justice I think, of 
believing that I’m writing this letter for 
your own good and not from any meddle- 
some motives 

Your cousin Ruth Hilber told me that 
you were going to move to the city be- 
cause you wanted to give the children a 
high school education,- and because you 
and Bob felt the need of a little more 
social recreation than Center Hill afforded. 

Mary, you and Bob are facing a more 
serious problem than either of you imagine. 

I have lived in a large city for something 
over ten years and I believe that I am 
competent to place before you a few whole- 
some truths which, if received in the pro- 
per spirit, cannot fail to help you in the 
making of a decision which I believe will 
affect not only your own future welfare 
but that of your children as well. 

In fact, Mary, these truths seem to me 
so important when applied to your case, 
that I’m going to set them down in special 
yaragraphs so that you may be able to 
judge each one separately, and to give to 
each the earnest thought it deserves. 

First, let us take up the question of the 
children’s education. 

It is true that in the city you may enjoy 
good graded schools and perhaps a few 
exceptional opportunities that at present 
you do not find in the country; but—have 
you considered the very questionable in- 
fluences which your children must come in 
contact with in order to take advantage 
of these things? 

Robert and Lucy, as you know, are now 
at their most impressionable age—the age 
of character in the making—the age of 
deep impressions and immature judg- 
ments—Robert is sixteen and Lucy four- 
teen; and Mary, believe me, the risk of 
bringing these two into contact with in- 
fluences under which many a stronger na- 
ture has fallen, is not to be lightly disre- 
garded 

Do not mistake me, because I am not 
claiming that the city is the only place 
where doubtful influences exist. We find 
evil everywhere—in the country as well 
as in the city. but I DO claim that where 
there is one evil in the country there are 
three in the city. Why? Because for one 
thing in the city we have a greater popu- 
lation to a smaller area of poranat and 
where there is a crowd there is sure to be 
undesirable influences, especially if the 
crowd be of a mixed race. 

Then too, one cannot always know in- 
timately, as one should, the associates of 
one’s children. 

City schools have generally a large at- 
tendance, and it would be next to impos- 
sible to personslly investigate the history 
of each of your children’s associates; as 
impossible as it would be for the teachers 
to tag all the vicious ones for your benefit. 

You may think I am putting things 
strongly, Mary, but remember I sent my 
children to the city schools and I speak 
from experience 

Furthermore, it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility these days to prepare 
your children for college quietly at home, 
and it is much safer. I mean by corres- 
pondence. There are a number of good 
schools scattered throughout the land and 





their prices are very reasonable, which is | 
an item that should not be lightly regarded 
by people of limited means. 

I know a woman, an intimate friend of 
mine, who not only educated her children 
in this way, but took a course herself in 
order, as she said, to furbish up her know- 
ledge of the “common branches’ which 
had grown rather rusty through disuse; 
and she also wanted to help stimulate her 
children’s interest in their studies, which 
last she succeeded in doing so wonderfully 
well that I’ll be glad to tell you all about 
it in another letter if you are sufficiently 
interested to inquire. 

Interest, Dear Mary, is generally the 
thing lacking to the complete success of 
correspondence study, and this can be 
supplied by any mother with an ounce of 
ingenuity in her make up. 

Another thing in favor of the home 
study course is the question of suitable 
clothing for school wear; and this is some- 
thing that you MUST consider when you 
decide to send your children to the city 
school. 

Of course you will not want them to go 
shabbily dressed and neither will you wish 
to go beyond your means in order to make 
them presentable. You see, Mary, I 
know enough of your financial circum- 
stances to understand that the question 
of “suitable and proper school clothes”’ 
will require a great deal of careful plan- 
ning on your part regardless of the fact 
that you are a notably clever buyer. 

To be well driiled in the essential prin- | 
ciples of household economy is to be on | 
one of the roads leading to prosperity; but | 
mark my words, Child, you will find all) 
your natural talent along these stretched | 
to the utmost whenever you move city- 
ward. 

Country people do not understand the 
real meaning of the high cost of living as 
we of the city understand it; and should 
you become a city dweller you will under- 
stand this better than I can tell you. 

To pay from 35c to 40c a pound for but- 
ter which country housewives would label 
“shortening” is not satisfactory and to 
pay from 25c to 30c a dozen for eggs that 
are far from being fresh is, to say the least, 
dispiriting, even though you DO ask your 
grocer to replace the unusable ones; and 
tainted meats and partially decayed v 
tables, my dear Mary, are a common nuis- 
ance in the city. 

I believe I hear you saying that no care- 
less butcher, grocer, or foreign vegetable 
peddlar could POSSIBLY sell such stuff 
to you; and of course you believe it now 
and probably they could not if you h 
money enough to personally supervise 
your own marketing and did not live far 
from market. All these things, Mary, 
make a difference—here. 

And then there is the question of house 
rent; if you are prepared to pay from $25 
to $30 a month for your living quarters 
you can probably secure a very conven- 
ent home, close to a car line; and in a 
fairly desirable, if not aristocratic, neigh- 
borhood. 

But if your pocket book calls for a house 
at from $10 to $15 a month you will soon 
find out the truth of the old saying that 
“Beggars must not be choosers.”” Your 
neighbors will probably be for the most 
part, renters like yourselves, and as cit 
renters are proverbial movers you will 
often find your next door neighbor one 
you would not care to know or have your 
children know. 

Furthermore, Mary, don’t forget to 
consider the fuel question in your items of | 
expenditure for it is an important item. 








And last but not least, consider the ques- 
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Model 
Breakfast 


—has charming flavor 


and wholesome nourish- 
ment— 


Post 
Toasties 


and Cream. 

This delightful food, 
made of Indian Corn, is 
really fascinating. 

Corn, says Dr. Hutchi- 
son, a noted English au- 
thority, is one of the 
ideal foods. 

As made into Post 
Toasties, it is most attrac- 
tive to the palate. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Sold by grocers— 
Packages 10 and 15 cts. 
Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 














As smail as your note book and 
tells the story better. 





Vest Pocket 


KODAK 


Simple, efficient. So flat and smooth 
and small that it will slip readily into 
a vest pocket. Carefully tested 
meniscus achromatic lens. Kodak 
Ball Bearing shutter. Fixed focus. 
Loads in daylight, for 8 exposures 
Made of metal with lustrous black 
finish. Quality in every detail. 
Catalog free at your dealers or by mail. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

373 STATE ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











FISH SOLD CHEAPER 
than any fish dealer can sel] them. Deal 
direct j—yy- ye g-yt- 
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tion of a job where jubs are not too plenti- 
ful. Of course it will be necessary for Bob 
to have a steady job, unless, perchance, 
you believe that ‘the rent from your farm 
will balance your living expenses in the 
city; and if you are counting on that you 
will come out—oh, away at the little end 
of the horn. 

Here, in the city it is acontinua! pay out 
~——pay out—pay out—with nothing coming 
in, unless your good man has a weekly pay 
day which you will find mighty conven- 
tent. 

I hope, Mary, you will not feel too blue 
after reading this letter, wherein I have 
stated only plain facts—facts as I see 
them; and with the intention of saving you 
many of the heartaches that I have exper- 
ienced. 

Of course we have a number of compen- 
gations here in the shape of public libraries, 
public parks,~ theaters, picture shows; 
the 5c and 10c stores, and bargain sales— 
oceans of them, when the show windows 
of the big department stores are gorgeous 
with goods marked at 98c and you look 
and look and covet and look again, 
and finally wish that your pocket book 
was perfectly full of 98c pieces, which is no 
exaggeration, Mary, but a plain, unvar- 
nished truth. 

Oh woman! I wish I could make you 
see as I do, just how much you will be 
losing when you leave the dear old farm. 

There you are free arid independent. 
There you have plenty of fresh air and 
bright sunshine. There you can enjoy, 
as God intended you should, the song of 
the wild birds, the budding of the forest 
trees, the perfume of orchards, and the 
sweet scents of the meadows and the 
flower-dotted lanes; and last but not least, 
the farmer’s wife’s unalienable right to 
live her life in her own way; untrammeled 
by fashion’s dictates unrestrained by pre- 
vailing costumes and conventionalities—to 
live as she should live—to be as she should 
be—HERSELF. 

Mary, I would give half of all I possess 
today to be a farmer’s wife again. 

Maybe I have said too much and maybe 
I have not said enough; anyway, believe 
me to be always your affectionate and 


well w 
Aunt Lena. 


To Protect Children From Hot Stoves 

When a child is just beginning to toddle 
about, the stove is a menace to its safety, 
and in some instances a burn from the 
stove results fatally. Screens are made for 
the p , but one that will answer is 
made of 26-inch field wire fencing. Make 
a base of 2x4 lumber that will fit around 
the steve so that the wire when tacked to 
this base will be about six inches from the 
stove. This will keep the wire in place, 
and is movable so that it can be raised for 
sweeping, etc. Where a heavy zinc-board 
is used the screen may be fitted around 
this so that another base is not necessary. 
If made of very heavy wire there would be 


no necessity for having the base, as it is 
only to hold the screen in place.—H. F. 
Grinstead. 


—fo k= 
A Dry Cupboard 

I have a small cupboard fastened to the 
wall in the corner beside the kitchen chim- 
ney. ‘This is a great convenience as it is 
always absolutely dry, and makes an ex- 
cellent place to keep such things as crack- 
ers, cereals, salt, and soap. I seldom find 
it necessary to crisp crackers or cereals 
over in, and the salt is always dry and 
fine. Soap lasts much longer if it is dry, 
especially if handled by careless servants. 
—Alice M. Ashton. 


—FRKS 


The one who can daily live the Golden 


tule can sleep without any qualms of | - 


conscience. 


Yt 


Let the mud dry and it will brush| OF his dishonesty will be pointed out by 


off easier. 











A Roomy Carriage and Large Motor 
Wagon in One 


There is no car built that so perfectly 
meets your every requirement. It car- 
ries eight people easily and conveniently 
with plenty of room besides for lunch 
baskets or hand . Its seats, 
(which are deep and comfortable) can be 
easily removed by one person in a couple 
of minutes, and the wagonbox body utii- 
ized for » merchandise, or any- 
thing that ordinary road or spri 
wagon would be used for, up to a 
of 1500 pounds. 

Its Ri Comfort and Ease 
ang coe 

Its excellent springs, light weight (con- 
sidering its capacity) and its perfectly 
balanced body, make this car 
for comfortable riding qualities, and as 
easy to steer as a light roadster. 


SS 


. There are very few, even of the fast- 
est touring cars, that can pass the White 
Combination Car on the road. And 
even when loaded to full capacity this 
White will climb hills at a steady road 
pace, that the ordinary car will have diffi- 
culty in climbing at all. 


The Reliable, Economical White 
Engine 
If you have driven a White, then only 








































The White Combination Car 


This Car Will Give You More Practical Use, 
More Comfort, More Pleasure, Last Longer 
and Cost Less to Run, Than Any Car Built 


can you understand how simple, quiet, 
powerful and economical is the White 
engine. It wasthe first, and is still, the 
only practical long-stroke, cast-in-one- 
piece engine in this country. Its fuel 
consumption is so low that, regardless 
of price, it is the most acenontinlétendie 
made, and its compact simplicity, with 
no parts exposed to dirt or injury, re- 
moves all of the chief sources of care 
and trouble, and necessitates little or no 
attention being given to it. 


The finish, material and workmanship 
on this car is in every detail true to the 
White standard—the highest. The 
chassis, including engine, transmission, 
axles, bearings and wheels, is con- 
structed with the same care and excellent 
material that has characterized White 
products for over fifty has 
made White automobiles of every de- 
sign second to none in the world. 

Consider What This Car Means 

To You 

Stop and think to what practical and 
pleasurable uses this car can be put, both 
m hauling and touring. You will find 
that it will more than take the place of 
a touring car, a spring wagon, a service 
wagon and two teams of horses com- 
bined. Write today for complete details 
of the White Combination Car. 


THE Wit COMPANY 


830-A East 79th Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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An advertiser in Successful Farming becomes a aabiie 
character. He must be honest in his dealings with our readers 


ousands and his 


| business ruined. He can’t afford to be dishonest. 
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And You Keep This 
1% creat Engine 


You may use the engine ten whole 
days—use it all you want. Then if you don't 
want it send it back at our expense. If you 
do wish to keep this cagine pay us only $7.50 
and you can pay the rest in the easiest 
You get the engine at the rock- 
ttom price—the seme price that even the whole- 
dealer has to pay. Five years’ guarantee. 
Your choice of sizes, water cooled or air cooled, 
horizontal or upright. 


’ s A i 
Ten Days’ Trial Free {.°x°!xe, free trial 
We want you to see the engine itself. Lot it run all 
the machinery you have. 


Ww . Toda We will send you Ben Schmidt’ 

T ite Y¥—new book, “* How to Use Power,” 
free and pestpatd. yew © buy oy 
or pay for anything. our address 

you the free engine book. 











LEARN TRACTION 
EMeINEERING 


‘eon f Competent traction engineers are 
<a wanted everywhere. We teach 
= you by mail. A simple, practical 
and intensely atenoetind home 
study course. A splendid open- 
ing for farmer boys. 
The Clarke School 

is teaching hundreds of young men the 
science of traction engineerine—not the 
how merely, but the whys and wherefores 
— fitting them for positions at double 
their present wage. We give a handsome 
diploma to our graduates. Write for pro- 
spectus and complete outline of course 


Clarke School of Traction Engineering, 
No, 3 Pinckney St., Madison, Wis. 































BIG MONEY '"' 
OFF SEASON 


9 Earn $2000.00 a year 


extra money, besides your regu- 
mm lar farm work, with the 


Improved Powers 
Boring and Drilling 


Machine. Bores a well 100 ft. 
deep in 10 hours. One man can run 
2 it; ateamoperatesit and easHy moves 
over any road. Bores everythin 
except hard rock, and it drille thee 
No tower or Staking; rotates ite own 
drill, Easy terms; write for 
catalog. 


Lisle Mfa. Co, 
Box ss¢, Clarinda, lowa, 


Peach and Apple 
rees, 2c and up 


Strawberry Plants and Shade Trees, Plum, 
Pear, Cherry, etc. Sell direct to planters. 
Save 50 per cent. Free catalog. 

Cleveland, 


Tennessee Nursery Company $i5""3*: 91. 
































- of pure bred 
43 Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys; 
also Holstein cattle, Prize winning stock. 
Oldest and largest poultry farm in the 
northwest. Stock, eggs and incubators 
atlow prices. Send 4 cents for catalog. 


LARKIN & HERZBERG, Box | | Mankato, Mina. 





Wanted-Reliable Person in each locality to report 
% fecal lsformation names, etc. tous, Big pay. Enclose 
stamp. National laformation Sales (Co. A.F. E.Ciacinnati,0. 





Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 





Prize Winners in Successful Farming 


Recipe Contest. 
Bread and Pastry Division: 
ist Prize. Miss Grace Boyd, Kans. 
2d Prize. Mrs. M. 8. Cawley, Va. 
3d Prize. Mrs. J. E. Carleton, Vt. 
Puddings and Pudding Sauces: 
ist Prize. Mrs. John Carter, Mich. 
2d Prize. Miss Vallie Miller, Ind. 
3d Prize. Miss Nancy Haines, Cal. 
Meat and Fish: 
ist Prizz. Mrs. C. W. Bawden, III. 
2d Prize. Mrs. C. E. Kleck, Mo. 
3d Prize. Mrs. Ada Varley, Iowa. 





Butchering Recipes 

Head Cheese—Soak the upper parts of 
the heads for a day or two in water in 
which enough salt been put to make 
a fairly strong brine. This will remove all 
the blood and render them white and pure. 
They should have been thoroughly cleaned 
before placing in the brine. Boil until the 
bones will drop easily. Let cool, then cho 
finely. Season to taste with pepper salt 
and such aromatic herbs as liked, as sage, 
summer savory, etc. Place in a deep 
earthen dish or crock and weight so as to 
form a firm mass. Let remain until well 
set. It may be served cold, cut in thin 
slices, or sliced and rolled in flour and fried. 
It makes a nice breakfast dish. 

Pigs’ Feet—Thoroughly clean the feet, 
then boil until the bones are ready to drop 
out. When cold they may be put into a 
hot spiced vinegar, but the very best = 
of ing them is to dredge thickly wi 
flour and fry until brown in pork fat. 
Serve hot as a breakfast dish. 











{tie Business Farmer 


E. H. Totemier, a farmer near 
Santa Rosa, California, wanted to Know 
not. merely guess—exactly what it 
cost him to raise and market his farm 
products. 


He learned how and now he can 
tell at any time, where his profits come 
from, and he’s saving money now that 
he didn’t know he was losing before. 


The Burroughs bookkeeping mach- 
ine which he uses, enables him to get 
the facts, at a cost he can afford to 
pay. 


He’s enthusiastic about his Burr- 
oughs. You would be also [if you 
used one. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 








Sausage Meat—For twenty pounds of 


36 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Mich. 





meat use a half pound of salt, one-eighth 
of a pound of pepper, some cayenne and 
one ounce of sage. Pack in small jars or in 
heavy unbleached muslin bags and hang in 
a cold dry place. 

Scrappel—The livers of three hogs can 
be boiled with the upper parts of the head. 
Season to taste, strain the liquor in which 
they are cooked, return to the kettle, add 
to the minced liver and heads, then turn 
out the dishes. This makes a nice break- 
fast dish fried in butter or lard. ° 

Beef Pickle—For 100 pounds of beef use 
eight pounds of best salt, five pounds of 
sugar, two pounds of soda, one oz. of salt- 
peter and six gallons of soft water or 
enough to cover the meat. Mix of 
the sugar and salt together, rub each piece 
with it and place in the barrel, first cover- 
ing the bottom with salt. When all the 
meat is put in add therest of the sugar and 
salt to the water. Dissolve the soda and 
saltpeter in hot water, when cold, add to 
the brine and pour over the meat. Place 
a weight on the meat to keep it well under 
the brine. 

Let the pieces intended for dried beef 
remain in the pickle three weeks, then soak 
over night in fresh water, then string and 
dry. Smoke for a few days if liked, then 
hang over the kitchen range and let dry 
until free from rawness in the center. 
Keep cool and dry and secure from flies. 
al commen | e pickled with the beef, 
then smoked and dried. 

Curing Hams—To 100 Ibs. hams and 
shoulders, good barrel salt 9 Ibs., saltpeter 
2 oz., potash 144 oz., brown sugar 2% Ibs. 
water 4% gallons. Cover the bottom of 
barrel with a layer of salt. Lay the hams 
closely, just so the brine can work between 
them. Dissolve all the ingredients in hot 
water, then add the remainder of the water 
and when all is cold, pour over meat. If 
there is not enough to cover well, add a 
little more brine, Spanier the proportions. 
Meat must be perfectly cold before pack- 
ing. Hams and shoulders so cured will be 
ready for smoking in six weeks. Smoke 
with hock down so as to retain all juices. 


—Mrs. A. C. M. 


Great men have arisen who got their 
start in the country school. They arose 
in spite of, not because of the training they 
got from the school. You can’t keep a 
good man down—school or no school. 
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MAKE $30 
PER WEEK 










Total cost only Im Enidcent Royal has the 


$ 50 Sweetest, Purest, Loudest 
Ge See See 
a oe See een anaes 
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7 MONTHS TIME sell at $25.00— 
Purchase to prove to you that it has 
the strongest motor, the 


Shipped with a supply of 
10-inch double dise records 
of your selection, so you 
can the finest enter 
tainments for one whoie 
month. Return the outfit 
AT OUR EXPENSE 
if for Treason you do 
not wish to keep it. Drop 
® postal for our big list of 


record Other literature. They are free 
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in the World 


Soft, restful—no smoke, 
smell or danger. Saves 
eyes, saves money, saves 
wotk. Miles ahead of 
the old-fashioned oil lamp. 
Easy to i fill and 
light. 


ANGLE 


Lame 


is the “Unit Method’ of lighting. 
It gives perfect light when and 
where you want it—1in one piece— 
in one place. No piping or wiring; 
no troublesome mechanism. Just 
old-fashioned corner-grocery oil 
in a new lamp with a new method. 
One quart of oil gives 16 hours 
clear, softlight. Write today for 
free Catalog 83, showing all 
styles from i to 8 burners and 
interesting lighting information. 
If there’s a dealer near you we'll 
send his name. 


The Angle Mfg. Co., 
244 W. 23rd St., recteerettian | 


SS SMALE 


MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


Special Offer to Our Readers 


sn order to advertise and introduce their home 
study music lessons in every locality the Internal 
tional Institute of Music of New York will give 
free to our readers a complete course of instruction 
for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cello, Brass Instruments or Sight Singing. 
In return they simply ask that you recommend 
their Institute to your friends after you learn to 
play. 

You may not know one note from another; 
yet, by their wonderfully simple and thorough 
method, you can soon learn to play. 

The lessons which are for beginners or advanced 
players are sent weekly. They are so simple and 
easy that they are recommended to any person or 
little child who can read English. Photographs and 
drawings make everything plain. Under the In- 
stitute’s free tuition offer you will be asked to pay 
only a very small amount, averaging 14 cents a 
week, to cover postage and the necessary sheet 
muic. 

Write today for the free booklet, which explains 
everything. Address your letter or postal card to 
International Institute of Music, 98 Fifth Ave., 
Dept. 322 M, New York, N. Y. 


























Breads for Variety 
The woman who does her own bread- 
making, as well as she who patronizes the 
baker, enjoys an occasional departure from 


the regulation loaf. Although few house- 
holds realize it, in no branch of the cul- 
inary art is there greater opportunity for 
variety than in the serving of the staff of 

e. 

For those who have wearied of the ordi- 
nary white loaf, trial of one or more of the 
following breads will restore interest in the 
= ect, as well as prove a pleasant change 

e winter menu. 

" ete Bread.—One pound of juicy 
apples stewed in small quantity of water. 
When cool mix with two pounds of flour, 
salt, one yeast cake, softened, and water 
enough to make a soft dough, kneading 
smoothly. Let rise twelve hours, form 
into loaves, let rise again and bake. 

German Caraway Bread.—WScald four 
cupfuls sweet milk and pour over one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls salt and one-half 
cupful brown sugar. When cool add one 
soaked yeast cake, one tablespoonful of 
caraway seeds, and beat hard. Work in 
nine cupfuls rye flour and knead smoothly. 
Let rise, shape into loaves, rise and bake. 

Nut Bread.—Sift four tablespoons of 
baking powder with four cups of whole 
wheat flour, one teaspoon of salt and three 
tablespoons of sugar; add one cup of 
chopped nut meats, and sweet milk to 
make a soft dough that can be managed 
with a spoon. Let rise from twenty min- 
utes to half an hour, and bake, covered, 
for about an hour. 

Rice Bread.—Boil and mash one cup 
of rice, and rub into two quarts of flour 
with the tips of the fingers. Add one tea- 
spoon of salt, three tablenpoote of sugar 
and one-half yeast cake, dissolved, then 
beat in slowly two cups milk. Knead 
well, let double in bulk, and bake. 

Pumpkin Bread.—wNSift together two 
quarts white flour, two teaspoonfuls salt, 
one tablespoonful sugar and one teaspoon- 
ful cinnamon; work in two tablespoonfuls 
softened butter or lard and two teacupfuls 
stewed pumpkin. Beat one egg, add to it 
one ounce of com yeast and stir 
in. Gradually add luke warm milk until 
it forms a dough stiff enough to work 
smoothly. Cover and let rise, work in 
and form into loaves; when doubled in 
bulk bake for forty-five minutes. 

Prune Bread.—One cup cornmeal seald- 
ed with small quantity hot water; when 
cool add one cupfulsour milk, one-half cup 


molasses, one nful salt, and one of 
soda, two cupfuls whole wheat or am 
flour, and one cupful weshed and chopped 


prunes. Put in baking-powder cans, cover 
and steam two and one-half hours. 
Maude E. 8. Hymers. 








Prune Pie 

Scald one pint of sweet milk, remove 
from the fire and add one-half cup ‘of sugar 
two tablespoons of cornstarch, moistened 
in a little milk. Let cool, then add the 
_ beaten yolks of two and — - 
of prunes, ype gs po ote 
moved, fine. ped. Line — pie tin 
with pastry, Il with the mixture and bake 
until firm. Use the whites of the eggs for 
near: on top.—J. H. R. 
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“sa VIOLIN 
FREE 


This is a fine, handsome clear- 
toned, good-sized Violin of 
highly polished, beautiful wood, 
ebony-finished pegs, finger 
board and tail piece, one silvér 
string, three gut strings, long 
bow of white horse-hair, box of 
resin and FINE SELF-IN- 
STRUCTION BOOK. 

Send us your name and ad- 
dress for 24 packages of 
BLUINE to sell at 10 cents a 
| yrs age. When sold return our 

40 and we wil! send you this 
beautiful Violin and outfit just 
exactly as represented. 


BLUINE MFG. CO. 
857 Mill Street 
Concord Junction, Mass. 


It's the 


Get one box of 








BORAX 
wen Be Sane 20 Mule Team 
that om? | Borax as a trial. 


You will find a hun- 
dred uses to put it to. 
It is the world’s best 
cleanser and dirt’s 
worst enemy. Be 
sure you get 20 
Team Borax. 
At All Dealers. 
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~ Heart to Heart Talks 


“Give Me Another Chance” 


“Give me another chance.” Young Oelman, son of a pros- 
perous German machinist, stood in the court of Justice Stein, 
chi arged with failure * support his wife and six-year-old child. 

‘Judge, Lown up. I didn’t do what was right. Drink robbed 
me of my senses, but ‘‘Give me another chance.” 

“Your honor,” said the little woman, “he has asked for an- 
other chance a hundred times, and a hundred times have I 
relied on his promises.” 

“T have been in jail a week, Judge. 





Oh, how I have suf- 


ail fered—when sober and in my right senses. I’ve seen what 

misery I have caused the dear ones. Father, wife, friends all deserted me. Not a 
friend came to see me. I have suffered the tortures of hell!’ 

“Did 


“Did you ever think how I have suffered by your conduct?” asked the wife. 
you reflect how J suffered when I came home and found you had sold all the furniture, 
the bureau and all my clothes in it—my underwear all gone—for whiskey! ‘Don’t 
you suppose ] suffe red You even sold the baby’s go-cart And you know that baby 
got a silver spoon each birthday with her initials on it. You sold them too, for drink. 
Don’ t you think I suffe red, too?’ ’ 

“This is pretty tough,’ commented the judge with 
rising anger and disgust. “I guess I'll send you where 
you can’t get liquor, and where you will have to work 
and support the wife and babe.’ 

“But, Judge,” pleaded the young man, “I’m young yet. 
I’m only twenty-nine. Don’t you think there is hope for 
me yet? I’ve never been in court before. Don’t you 
think I can make a man of myself? Am I so utterly lost? 
Let me start life all over again, Judge. Don’t say there’s 
no hope. I'll swear to you that I'll keep my word. I'll 
not touch liquor again. I’ll work for Edith and the baby 
Oh, Judge, give me another chance! Father, why didn’t 
you come to see me 

“Did I put you there? Instead of being a drunken sot 
in jail, you should be in my shop at work. You should be 
sroviding for Edith and the little one. You should be a 
Pathe + to that child. It has been nothing but beer and 
You brought disgrace upon my name. You 


whiskey. } 
You make your 


brought unhappiness upon your wife. 
own child worse than fatherless!” 
“Give me one more chance,” pleaded the young hus- 
band to his wife. “I'll provide for you and the baby Take me back and I’ll—~” 
“Oh, no—nothing of that sort,” broke in the wife.. “T’ll give you another chance, 
but you'll have to wait a long time before I’ll take you back. Go out and go to work 
When you prove that you can keep your promise, 





Even Sold the Go-cart 


and prove that you are yet a man. 
then we'll talk about living together!’’ 

And the wife and the father both asked the Judge to give the drunkard another 
chance und the Judge did. 

This is a common court event. This tragedy is acted in every city every day, and 


yet, young men think they are smarter than the rest—they are dead sure that they can 
drink when they want to and let it alone before it is too late! 

But alas, alas, liquor diseases the mind, destroys the will-power, wrecks the physical 
body blights the ambitions, kills se lf-respect, and leaves a trail of disgrace, shame and 
misery that befalls every life that comes in contact with the drunkard. 

There is but one safe way—the absolute abstinence from ever taking the first 
drink. The plea, “Give me another chance,” is the final plea of the coward, the 
weakling who would not refuse to take the first drink—“ just to be sociable!’’ "And 
few get on their feet again if givén another chance. Don’t let there bea last chance, 


young man. Don’t ever start the cursed habit that enslaves thousands. 





Something to Talk About at Mothers’ 
Meetings 

Women’s Property Rights—call in a 
local attorney. 

The Meaning of Home Economics. 

Boy Scouts and Camp-fire Girls. 

Useful Labor Savers in the Home. 

What is the hardest part of a woman’s 
work on the farm, and how may it be 
made easier. 

Head vs. Hands in Housework. 

What can We do to Better Social Con- 
ditions in our Neighborhood. 

The Country Church, What Can We 
do for it, and What Can It do for Us? 

Hot Lunches in the District School. 

Meat Substitutes. 

How to Know Pure Foods. 


Making Home Pleasant 

Too many parents think that making 
home pleasant involves a great deal of 
work and expense. On the contrary, it is 
more often true that the most enjoyment 
is derived from things that cost very little. 

In one country family the children were 
given a burnt-wood outfit. Being ingen- 
ious young people, they devised most of 
their own designs, and made many beauti- 
ful things for the home, and for gifts to 
their friends. 

In another family the children took up 
brass work. They, too, made their own 
designs, cutting them from sheet brass. 
This greatly reduced the cost. 

The home construction of furniture is 
by no means impossible, as is attested by 


many families provided with a few good Lulu G. Parker. 
tools and a work-bench, especially where Se 

manual training has been taught in the : , 

schools Drying Small Articles 


A generous sized clothes horse is a great 
help in the laundry ; on it hang all the small 
articles such as collars, handkerchiefs, and 
napkins, and then set in some bright quiet 
corner of the porch or yard. This is also 
fine for drying the starched garments 

Keep them interested in the farm home. | which are apt to be whipped by the wind 
Let them see there is pleasure and comfort | if put on the general line. It is especially 
mixed with the work. And they will not| good in cold weather as a saver of cold 
be M. Ashton. vad, —Alice M. Ashton. 


Let the girls do a little fancy work—it 
need not be expensive. Teach them to 
make rugs and cushions and curtains for 
their own rooms. 

Let the boys ride the particular hobby 
they most enjoy, so long as it is harmless. 





anxious to leave it.—<Alice 
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CF COVERINGS 


and weaves at unheard of low 
prices, even for this famous auction 
event. 
Ax 





Direct Saving of 30% 2 to 50% 


Even your home dealer could not buy this floor cover- 
Eton, iy eelen, We can furnah 704 Aon foot Pure Pure 


latest medalli 
and fa over patterns at $8.35. is only, one example 
these wonderful bargai ins,” 


ns. When we sa 
itu oy lower 
than anybody else ices 
that are unapproachable Liane Manufacturer, 


or 
Catalog House in the id, use we buy soealer oF 
Receivers’, Sheriffs’ and Forced Factory Sales. 


FREE FINE RUG CATALOG 


in NATURAL COLORS. 


copy ,. before the supply is ex- 
bausted. Wi forren this P. ~ tw before you, sxpply fs the 
ay your st and sit come quietly at mows your 


—not 





but everythi 
necessary to completely tarnish your vor tamem in furniture, 
stoves, refrigerators, swing machines, house furnishing 
geet lace curtains, also a soppiote line of fomity linens, 
t’s all in our Free > Catalog Write for 
CHICAGO HOUSE \ WRECKING COMPANY 
Rug Dept. AD2 35th and iron Sts., Chicago 





an IMPERIAL 32. 





In Your Own Home atOUR RISK 


The Exclusive Feature 
Range: “sit 2nar™ 
Wonderful Fuel Economizer— 
Splendid Baker. NO MIDDLB- 






+ 365-DAY 
GUARANTEE. Credit if de- 
sired. WRITE TODAY for 
Catalog of Ranges 
and Heaters. 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
586 STATE STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


This Beautiful 20 Year rMatek $3.15 


end denies ever Hamre 
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EXAMINATION 
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Saecapesnn agen 
HUNTER a wat 


CleanWaterMeansHealth 


Cu tis 00 coh oap 
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DEPT. 126 CHICAGO, ILE 








Bright, tight, clear well curbing ts the best 
health policy. Disease germs (Malaria and Ty- 
phoid germs) and other filth cannot seep into 
your well if it is curbed with the Sanitary 


orthfield Well Curb 
Lasts a litetime. Is most economical. Made in 
sizes to fit any well. Works perfectly in quick 
sand or any soll, Anyone can install it. Write 
direct to factory for catalog and prices. 

Northfield Tronsa149W aterSt.,Northfield,Minn 





















BARRE GRANITE ROCK FACB 
MONUMENT ONLY $100.00 
Direct from quarry to customer. 
its wanted . Monuments 
of all kinds. Write for agents’ liberal terms. 
MOORE MONUMENT CO., 
52 E. 3d St., Steriing, 








‘BE A WATCHMAKER 


They're in demand now—good pag; pos pesttions 


expinina all tvoad's SCHOOL OF WATCH 
907 Stabe Bidg, 6t, Poul, Hine, 
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$,Squibs From The @ 
farm Wife's NoteBook 








Do not forget that a tablespoonful of 
borax added to your boiler of water will 
aid greatly in whitening clothes, and that 
another tablespoonful dissolved in water 
and added to the starch will prevent its 
stieking. 

Do not hang sheets over the line if you 
want to put them away without ironing. 
Get the hems together and pin up in that 
way then, when taken from the line, the 
first fold is already made 

““Making the best of things” does not 
mean getting the best of someone else. 

Never boil ecru curtains, and do not use 

if you can possibly get along without 
it. Add tea to the rinse water. 

If possible, thoroughly air the bedding 
every week, even in cold weather, and do 
not be content with airing alone. Brush 
briskly with a whisk broom kept for the 
purpose, to remove dust. 

Odd, isn’t it, how we think that others’ 
troubles are magnified and that our own 





are so much greater, and more bravely 
borne? 

If grease gets spilled on the floor, im- 
mediately throw on ice water, or the cold- 
est water available. It will harden the 
grease so that the wood will not soak in so 
much of it. 

As a cynic said the other day, “It is all 
right to look up to others if you don’t mind 
their looking down on you.” 


If you have a pretty slender vase that 
tips over easily, put a little sand in the 
bottom of it and remedy the difficulty. 
To get rid of the soot under your oven, 
open the little door, push in a paper satur- 
ated with wood al seb 


Before beginning a piece of fine darning 

ut a piece of adhesive plaster under the 

hole to hold the torn edges in place and 
prevent drawing. 

Another piece put over the end of the 
first finger of the left hand when doing 
considerable hand sewing will prevent 
sticking the finger. 

If woolen blankets do not quickly and 
thoroughly dry they will not be fluffy. 
Have all water used quite warm. Add a 
little amonia to the water for washing all 
woolens to prevent shrinking. 


ol and ignite it. 





Make the mattress pad of muslin in- 
stead of ticking so it will wash better. 
Make it twice as long as your mattress 
and only half as thick as you want it, so 
that it will wring easier; then put it on the 
the bed doubled. 


A little amonia water will brighten rugs 
wonderfully. To clean heavy rugs, lay 
them face downward on a screened frame- 
work and beat briskly. 


A sick headache may often be cured by 
taking a pinch of salt, and a little later a 
drink of cold water. 


Strips of adhesive tape will hold in the 
pieces of that broken window-pane until 
a new one can be gotten. 


Do not forget the dainty and sanitary 
paper napkins with the school lunch. You 
can get a hundred for ten cents. 


Good books and papers and music and 
flowers are just as necesse -y as good food 
and clothes. Let us not economize in the 
wrong place. 


Daintiness and attractiveness do not 
always mean extravagance; in fact, they 
rarely need to do so. Good taste and 
judgment are the first requisites in pleas- 
ant home-making. 





Victor-Victrola IV, $15 


We item ite 
_ do you like best? 


Your kind of music is yours to enjoy in all its 


beauty with a Victor-Victrola in your home. 
Your kind of music—the kind you like best—sung and played as you 
have probably never heard it before. 
Your kind of music perfectly rendered by the world’s greatest artists 
whenever you wish to hear it. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play your favorite music— 
band or orchestra selections, sacred music, old-time ballads, popular or comic songs, 


grand opera arias, instrumental solos, minstrel or 
descriptive specialties, or whatever your choice may 


be—and thereby clearly demonstrate to you the won- 


derful Victor-Victrola. 


There’s a Victor-Victrola for you—$15, $25, $40, $50, $75, 
$100, $150, $200—and easy terms can be arranged with your 


dealer if desired. 
Victor catalogs. 


Write today for the handsome illustrated 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 


the combination. 





There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. 


Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times). 


New Victor Records are on sale 


at all dealers on the 28th of each month, 





Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 
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CHAPTER II 

“The trouble is,’’ began Madge, in her 
dictatorial, elder-sisterly way, ‘“‘you get 
in too big a hurry. You're one of the kind 
that wants a hen to hatch in two weeks, 
and have her cliicks all pullets.”’ 

“But there isn’t much time from now 
till the first of October,”’ protested Lucia, 
looking up from the onion bed she was 
furiously weeding, and pushing her hair 
back from her flushed face. 

“All the more reason you'd better not 
overdo in this hot sun,”’ coolly retorted 
Madge, leisurely pulliag pea-pods from 
the row of tangled, trellised vines, and 
sey themintoher apron. ‘“Youcan’t 

ford to be laid up many weeks if you 
ee through with all you have pl: anned out 
to do 

Lucia sat back on her heels, and regard- 
ed her sister with an absent stare of serious 
contemplation. 

“There is a lot to do, isn’t there? Let’s 
see—for one thing there are over a hun- 
dred chicks to be brought to market. How 
much ought they to bring, Madge? - You 
know I’ve never paid much attention to 
chickens till after they were fried.”’ 

“Oh, fifty cents apiece, perhaps. That 
all depends. But you’d better not count 
too. much on those chickens, Lucia. 
They may die off in dozens when the real 
hot weather sets in—chickens often do.” 

“These won't,” declared Lucia de- 
cidedly, going on with her onions. “I’ve 
7 ad all about the roup, and the pip, and 


ll the rest, and I know what to do for 
them “3 
“Well, then,” sniffed Madge, “just go 


on counting your chic kens before—— 
“But they’re hatched,” laughed Lucia, 
“so you see your rule’s no good.” 

“ ‘Before they’re raised,’ I meant to 
say,”’ returned Madge, going off to the 
house to get her peas ready for dinner. 

Lucia watched her with an odd, whimsi- 
cal look on her pretty face. 

“Madge is good,” she _ soliloquized, 
“but she’s a perfect cold-water cure for 
enthusiasm. P don’t see why it isn’t just 
as easy to expect chickens to live as it 
is tc expect them to die, and it’s twice as 
comfortable.” 

“Say, Lucia!” 
from somewhere 
varden 

“Phon,” reproved Lucia, turning her 
head toward the tousled brown one stuck 
through the space left by a broken paling, 
“{ thought you were at work.”’ 


called a cautious voice 
at the lower end of the 


Phon grinned at her with the fearless- 
ness of a perfect understanding. 
“I thoight Madge was never going to 


How Lucia Br Burlt 
We 24-5 aye 


athbice Atherton Grimes. 
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get those peas picked. Say, Lu, hone st | 
don’t she get on your nerves sometimes? 

“Phon, hush!” said Lucia gravely. 
“What would we all do without Madge®’ 

“Oh, I know,” interposed Phon hastily. 
“Madge is all right —dandy old gir! she 1s. 
But I’m afraid that old turk’ll be gone if 
we don’t hustle.” 

Lucia scrambled hastily to her feet. 

“Did you find the old turkey?” she 
asked eagerly. ‘“‘Why didn’t you say so 
at once? Where is she?”’ 

“No use lettin’ every one in on our busi- 
ness,”’ declared Phon intportantly. “She’s 
down in the holler next to——” 

“‘Hol-low, Phon,” corrected Lucia, clam- 
bering | through the fence. “Are you 
sure it’s ours?” 

‘Sure Mike! I follered—followed her 
om acrost the big meader—meadow— 

ang it, Lu,” he interrupted himself, catch- 
ing the gleam of fun in her eyes, “she’s 
ours, I bet you a dollow—so there!”’ 

Lucia laughed outright. 

*You’re game, Phon,” she cried mer- 
rily. “It’s worth five dollars to find her, 
especially if she’s got a nestful of eggs.” 

‘She has—I saw ’em.”’ 


“Phon, do you know how to raise 
turkeys? h asked Lucia ana ge trail- 
“*hol- 


ing through the —- grass of the 
low’’ in the wake of er smi all brother. 


“Yes, I guess so,”’ responded Phon 
vaguely. “You just feed ‘em, and they 
grow.’ 


“T never knew how little I did know 
until this summer,’ said Lucia. “I never 
dreamed it was such a trick to raise 
vegetables, and chickens, and things. I'll 
tell you what, though, Alphonso Carteret 
Dean, if there’s any raise to those turkeys 
they’re going to be ‘riz.’ There’s no use 
being a dummy about things so long as 
you’ve got the power to ask questions.” 

““I—guess—so,” said Lucia slowly, 
“and maybe old Mrs. Tolman. She 
knows lots about such things.” 

“She’s your best card.” 
“Phon!” 

“Well, that’s what Jim says.” 

“About old Mrs. Tolman?” 

“No, about you. Heard him tellin’ 
Job Green the other day that if anyone 
wanted to put up any money on the Dean 








lay-out Miss Lucia was the best card to 


back.”’ 
laughed merrily. “Good old 


Lucia 
Jim. He means well. But don’t take 


your diction from him, Phon. He 
wouldn’ t make a good—— 
“Dictionary,” supplied Phon. And 


then they forgot Jim, and old Mrs. Tol-| ,,% 
man, in the rare delight of discovering a 








That's one more item jn the School Account 


Questions 
Answered 


What dentifrice is free from the 
harmful grit which scratches the 
enamel and cuts the gums— 


and is therefore safe? 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM 


What dentifrice has the neces- 
sary cleaning and polishing 
action, to make it thorough? 


COLGATE ~ 


RIBBON DENTAL CREA 


What dentifrice is aches 80 
that it checks decay-germs, but 
is free from possible danger, 
because not over-medicated ? 


COLGATE'S 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


What dentifrice has a flavor 
that makes its use pleasant ? 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


In view of these facts what denti- 
frice should be yours? 






dealer's, or send us 
2c for a generous trial tube 
and our book, “Colgate Comforts.” 


COLGATE & CoO. 
Dept. 87 199 Fulton St New York 


THE MORSE CLARIFIER 
A remarkable littie device 
made to fit in tube adjoin. 
ing pee of any 
make of machine. It ren- 
ders the sound loud, clear, 
lifelike and eliminates 
that unpleasant metalic 
effect. Thuocsands of sat- 
isfied users, Easily inserted and ever- 


ay 

(106 ms Mailed Prepaid. Send dollar 
bil ps or check at our risk. 
GUARANTEED oo satisfac- 





MAKES A 
PHONOGRAPH 





SOUND LIFE-LIKE 









make and style and ifa cylinder wheth- 
er rubber or metal connection to born, 
Information matter free. Dealers write. 


MORSE BROS. Manufacturers and Distributers 
465 4. W. F. & M. Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn 


TRAVELING sox 


|= i o>, 4 


Por those who have from 300 ft. to 144 miles to go for 
their mail. Easily placed on telephone poles or 2 x 4's 
med to fence posts. The 
OAKWOOD MAIL CARRIER 
Made entirely of metal. Ball-tearing pulleys. Sold 
on thirty days’ —. BL Ay ‘Getting th» Mail." 
Oakwood Mfg. Co. 37 Stanton Ave. Springfield, Ohio 
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CATALOG 

Musical Instruments 
282 Pages. 2561 Articles described. 788 Illus. 
trations. 67 Color Plates. Every Musica! Instru- 
ment. Superb Quality. Lowest Prices. Easy 
Payments. Mention instrument you are inter- 
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hidden nest in the tall grass and weeds, 
with a shy mother-turkey peering up at 
them in startled question. 

“That’s one more item in the school 
account,”’ whispered Lucia _ excitedly, 
pinching Phon’s arm and backing him 
cautiously away from the nest. 

The boy’s honest, freckled face beamed. 

“T say, Lucia, you’re coming it pretty 
well, aren’t you? How much you got 
ahead now?” 

“Almost thirty dollars. That last load 
of vegetables, you know, brought nearly 
ten dollars. How did you learn to sell 
things so well, Phon? You are a perfect 
jewel.” 

“Jim put me onto a lot of things,” 
grinned Phon. ‘“He’s got an aunt, or a 
cousin—squint-eyed old girl she is—that 
keeps a boardin’ house out on the east 
side o’ town. He'd spoke to her about 
your nice, fresh vegetables and stuff, and 
the dear old thing just annexed almost 
the whole load.” 

“Jim seems to be a sort of a good angel,” 
laughed the girl. “O, by the way, Phon, 
do you know how he cured Rex of being 
lonesome after I went away? He wouldn't 
tell me. Just laughed when I asked him.” 

Phon regarded his sister gravely. 

“Wouldn’t he? Then I expect I better 
not, either. They’s a few things Jim 
and me knows it wouldn’t pay me to give 
away.” 

Lucia reached over and tweaked his ear. 

“You and Jim are welcome to your 
important secrets as long as you con- 
spire to sell my garden stuff and chickens 


for me. Can you take a load for me to- 
morrow?” 
“Sure. What you got? 


“A little of everything. Peas, and 
sweet-corn, rhubarb again, some splen- 
did bunches of onions—Oh, I can’t tell 
you. I must get them ready this after- 
noon so you can get a good start.” 

The sharp clang of the dinner bell 
sounded from the house. Phon looked up 
quickly. 

“See you later, Lu. I got to get a hump 
on and rustle that team to the barn~’fore 
dad comes up. An’ say, you better hike 
back through the garden, or we'll both get 
ketched, and then it’s all up with the 
turkey business.” 

“You’re a brick, Phon,”’ said Lucia, as 
she crawled back through the broken pal- 
ings. “If I ever get my ‘Walls of Rome’ 
built it will be because you helped me 
lay the foundations.”’ 

“Huh?” said Phon blankly, stopping to 
stare at her. 

But Lucia was already far down the 
onion rows, so he only shook his head 
as he scampered away to fetch up his 
neglected team. 

“Girls is queer,’ he 
they’s different kinds of queer. 
spoils, an’ some it don’t.” 

(To be continued.) 


muttered, ‘‘but 
Some it 


The Country Choir. 

There is no question but that our fore- 
fathers received great benefit both socially 
and ‘intellectually from attendance at 
the singing schools that were then in 
vogue. 

Singing brings out the best there is in 
our natures. It sweetens our minds and 
stimulates friendships. 

Why don’t you rejuvenate the village 
church choir or better still have a weekly 
singing school in the school building. 
Have two classes. Let the children learn 
to sing by the do, re, mi system so that 
when they reach maturity they will be 
enabled to sign at sight. 

Let the school as a whole try to give a 
cantatta once each winter. Something 
like “David, The Shepherd Boy,” which 
has parts for both the children and adult 
chorus. 

As the years fade away, you will look 
back on days or nights thus spent as among 
the happiest of your life-—Arthur East. 
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Use Caution—Don’t be Defrauded! 


The great popularity and the heavy demand for the famous 
Martha Washington Comfort Shoes made only by the F. Mayer 
Boot & Shoe Co. of Milwaukee, have caused dishonest dealers 
to sell cheap and inferior imitations to their customers when the 


genuine Martha Washington was wanted and asked for. 


Martha 
Washington 
Comfort Shoes 


You can slip them on and off at will—elastic 
at the sides insures perfect fit and free action of 
the foot. You get rest, relief and solid com- 
fort. Dressy, neat and durable. Jf your 
dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 


ashington” are stamped on the 
sole. If you do not find these marks, you 
are being defrauded. 

FREE—For the name of a dealer who 
does not handle Mayer Martha Washing- 
ton Comfort Shoes, we will send free @ 
beautiful 15x20 pic- 


















No Buttons—No Laces 
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I want to send you this 


BOYS fine, large TOOL CHEST. 


Send no money, but WRITE me TODAY. 


Large Chest 
Finest Tools 
Given Away. 
Every Boy 
Wants One. 
Quality 


Guaranteed. 












» ? 


This is a splendid premium for any boy or young man and, in fact, itis a very con- 
venient set of tools tohave inthe house. The chest itself, is well made of oak and steel. 
It is 21% inches long, 10% inches wide and 7% inches high: moulded cover and base: 
polished wax, dark mission finish. Polished brass finish heavy lock and key, and heavy 
screw-plate end handles. Two-compartment basswood tray. Contents: Skew-back 
saw, brace, half hatchet, adze-eye hammer, box-opener chisel, screw driver, iron plane— 
7% inch, auger, bit, German gimlet bit, gas-burner pliers, levol—brass-bound, 5-inch; 36- 
inch folding spring-jointed rule, handled brad awl, milled nail set, 6-inch steel try square, 
taper file with han and socket chisel. 


Any Boy or Man may have one of these dandy chests by my very easy plan 


You will be ably surprised to know how easily you can earn one of these 
highest quality tool chests by the splendid plan which I will gladly explain to you. I will 


h to this chest of fine tools ar 
De ee es Ga Gee ee SEND COUPON TODAY 


plan makes it so easy thereis noreason for an 
FREE TOOL CHEST COUPON 


boy going without one of them if he really 
wants it. 
Write me a letter or post-card or fill out the 

opagen o6 the lett one cred 6 fo me. Dots) 3 Leeann at ineeation 

right now while the matter is in your mind. : . 

If you pet it off till another time you may for- free tool chest like the eke ehows in Your ad 
Send me free outfit and tell mé 
lam in earnest 








vertisement. 
how you are going to help me. 
and want this tool set. 


et it altogether. You surely want this splen- 
id chest, so please let me hear from you at 
once. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 


State 
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Our Pattern 


Department 


























Write your name and ofipess 
How to Order Patterns \\i¢ yourname aid sidress 
know the correct number and sizeof each pattern you want. Enclose 
price of pattern and address your letter to Pattern Department, 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 












































S899—Ladies’ Work A 

This apron has the body and short sleeves cut in 
one and can be made with or without a seam at the 
front; with high or low neck and long or short 
sleeves. The pattern 5899 is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 
and 44 inches Dust measure. Medium Size requires 
with centre front seam 544 yards of 36 inch material 
and % yard of banding. orice of pattern 10 cents 
4650-—Ladies’ House Dress 

This house dress is just the thing for morning 
wear. It closes at the left side of the front. It can 
be made with Bishop or leg o’mutton sleeves. The 
skirt is a seven gored model. The pattern 4650 is 
cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 8 yards of 27 inch material. Price of 
pattern 10 cents. 





5956—Ladies’ Dress. 


newest and cleverest styles. It is acety tucked at | of 
the shoulders at the front and has the fashionable 


new R erre collar 


inch material and % yard of 24 inch satin. 
of pattern 10 cents. 


5502—Ladies’ Lo: gored i 
This kimono is —h--5 the Empire effect. The | back. The pattern § 





The pattern 5502 is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 
































. 
Premium Offer 
renewal subscription to Successful Farming at 5c; or any three l0c 
or two 15e patterns for a 3-year subscription at 5S0c. 





Any two of our 10 cent patterna will be 
sent free for securing a 2-year new or 


PENSE Te SO 
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inches bust measure. Medium size requires 7 yeods 


This fascinating model is one of the season’s | of 27 inch material with 64 yards of ribbon. 





four 


pattern 10 cents. 


The trimming of buttons | 5944—Ladies’ Dress. 
following the closing line is quite attractive. The 
pattems BOGS © out b 2 4, < aan markable degree in this beautiful frock It closes 
at the front and may be finished with high or low 


neck a 


Simplicity and good style are combined to a re- 


or short sleeves. nape 
r aistline and 


inverted plait or habi. 
is cut in sizes 32 to 40 


body and sleeve —— is cut in one piece. Any of | inches bust measuré. Medium —S requires 5 7-8 
the crepe materials can be used to make this kimono. | yards of 36 inch material with 2 yards 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 


insertion. 
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Your chsee of 150 premnums for alhng cw Keystone COLD 
EVE NEEDLES « Sc 2 package, With every two package 
we gre abemuicly FREE 2 Shiver Ahumunuen Thumbbe 
WE TRUST YOU 
ed wend postpend 4 neruke packages and |) tumbles 
wah LARGE PREMIUM BOOK. When ald 
send ws the $! 20 and cecerwe premaum enttied to 
selecitrom premeum het Esme present Free d 
erdered today A post card will do. Address 


Keystone Novelty Co. 
Box 177 Greenville, Pa. 








Slpon Raincoat FREE 


me Lge UL Ae 








AGENTS $3 2 


TENTED AUTOMA 
CURRY RRY COMB 
Made best cold sa rolled 


Day 














Bend sketch ormodel. 


PATE FN el FREE 
Big Listot Inventigng yor, Washington, D.C. 


. To 


Eanes a re 
Garis, 7 omic Re 28, Ponies. 
 && Bern, 709 Dept 66 So Sidings Ail 382 | 


PATENTS rRaeg - 8 pets. oS cke 


po al 
TION. Sooke and advice free 
NTON. Mechanica! end Electrica! 
Expert, 304 McGill Building, Washincten, BD. C. 
Facts t Parzes, Rewar 
Warren, Send ldc pete. for Valuable book, 
0.C. Established 


R.S.4A.B. LACEY, Dept. 
We Offer 70° this Rolled Gold shell 


an, Wa Olfad you this Rolled Gold Shell 
mr 
Gp =: ee | vem 6 ane. ny fata! 
| .y 
Ri inns CO. co., 4 w. 'B’way, way, Ma ¥ 


PATENTS 4°, .c7"tr 




















T2page treatise—cent 
Fr what to invent at and where to sell it. Write today. 
H. S&S. Hill, 927 McLechien Bidg. Washington. D. 
BLE IBEAS WANTED. Send 
PA for 3 free books about invention<; 
the troth about prizes, etc. RICH. 
ARD B. OWEN, 35 Owen Bide.. Washington. D. C 
PAY, AS OUR — 4 ae! _— s 
PATENTS eure See Best ref ™ * 
years, Wm, M. » Dept. Sil, 1, Wesh, oS 


Aunty Hopeful on Stinginess 

“T never could see why some folks is so 
afflicted with stinginess,” said Aunty 
Hopeful, as she put the bread into opens 
a aneey | to the weekly baking he 
strangest thing about it usually is that the 
ones that have the most to do with is the 
closest fisted. There’s that Mrs. Meed! 
I never see her without wonderin’ what 
she intends to do with all she’s got when 
the good Lord calls her up higher. I’m 
not one, as you know, who's given to gos- 
sip but I must tell you about them sweet 
potatoes the Meed’s had for dinner the 
other day. Seems she Some three of ’em 
the other night at the down to the 
corners—one for herself, ome or Mr. Meed, 
and one for the school teacher who's put- 
_ ae there. About ten o'clock next 

she found she was to have com- 
bear oy te dinner, so she hetched up the 
mare, drove there quarters of a mile and 
back just to trade them three sweet po- 
tatoes for four that didn’t weigh no more. 
I’m sorry for that teacher who's boardin’ 
at their house! She'll get so thin she 'll 
have to have her clothes all made over if 
she stays there long. 

“It seems strange that some folks can 
be so penurious. What they’ve got they 
surely can’t take with ’em when they < ie. 
Coffins weren’t invented to carry money in. 
There’s only two things that money was 
ever made for and that’s to spend and do 
keep | Food with. When he keep it so tight 
a Beeps | ft it mever sees the light of day the 
chances are that you're keepin’ it to make 
trouble for those who come after you. 
And in that case it’s usually them lawyers 
who gets the most of it in the end. 

‘Sting ness,’ ’ continued Aunty, ‘is a 
good measure of a man’s natura ‘cussed- 
ness. If he’s generous and open-handed 
you can be pretty sure he’s got a fair re- 
cord in the sight of the Lord. But if he’s 
stingy, there aint no tellin’ how many 
black marks you’d find against him if the 
Recordin’ Angel would let you have a 


rm look at his book. The stingy man will do 


anything from makin’ his stock winter 
without shelter to makin’ his wife wear a 
five-year old bonnet. Seems as though 
there aint no limits to what he’ll do to 
save a penny. And yet I'll warrant he 
wont be no richer in the next world than 
those of us who don’t have so much to 
leave behind us when the An el Gabriel 
blows his trumpet for us.” Edson 
Crooker. 


—fO k= 

The Value of a Morning Drink 
As an aid to beauty, and certainly an aid 
to health, a drink of warm water in the 
morning is of great value, and surely “+ - 

within the reach of all. About half a 
or a little less is the usual dose. ‘he 
amount can be varied to the likes of the 
individual himself. The water should be 
a littie more than lukewarm and salted to 
taste. This should be taken at least half 
an hour before breakfast and should be 

taken regularly to get the best results. 
Phe warm sclt water clears pend ge sp 
° pow pe gases, slime, and bits o 
undigested food ‘ood which may still be there 











and which, if mixed with the new food, 
will to some extent be assimilated with 
this food and will load the system with im- 
pats and tend to poison the blood, giv- 
skin a dull, muddy appearance. 
Whereas, if if the lukewarm water is taken 
in this way, the gases are usually thrown 
off from the stomach in a few minutes 
after the drink and the slime is washed out 
of the stomach, and when breakfast is 
taken the digestive fluids of the stomach 
can act upon it to the best advantage. 
os have known cases where people got 
with a eS the morning and 
alter taking a dri water prepared in 
this way their headache disappeared in a 
very few minutes. In such cases the head- 
ache is evidently caused through some 
disorder of the stomach as is often the 
case. 
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‘Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue Na, 94. 
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Furnishing = Country Home 


By MRS. FRED NISEWANGER 














Ideal furnishing of a country home pre- 
supposes ideal building of a country home, 
for floors, walls, ceilings, finishing, and 
items of that sort have much to do with 
the ease and harmony of furnishing. But 
whatever the created condition of these, 
they are adaptable, at least to the extent 
of quite a creditable whole, if good taste 
and judgment have them in hand. 

In this connection, it must be admitted 
that good taste and judgment may express 
themselves variously, according to the 
different personal preferences, but the 
invariably compel our recognition and ad- 
miration by their restful, satisfying result. 
We cannot ‘‘do over’ our rooms every six 
months, so it is usually best not to be too 
pronounced in colors, and to choose ma- 
terials that are satisfying in different sea- 

An ideal new home would have ceilings 
moderately low, plenty of windows and 
porches, and woodwork of which one 
would not tire when a fashion-fad had run 
its course. It would have hardwood floors 
so that they could be easily finished for the 
use of rugs, which would in no wise hinder 
their being carpeted, if an owner who pre- 
ferred carpets came along later. There are 
those who protest against rugs, on the 
ground that the average country house- 
wife, without the hired help that one in 


| 
town may have,.has not time and strength 


to keep the bare floors and borders clean. 
Many have tried both, however, to the 
eternal banishment of the dust-holding, 
germ-breeding, moth-harboring carpet 
with which one only really feels clean and 
comfortable for the first week or two after 
a distressingly hard semi-annual cleaning. 
If it doesn’t seem practicable, or poss- 
ible, to have the hardwood floors, there 
are the mock-hardwood finishes that are 
very satisfyingly deceptive in appearance, 
and wear remarkably well. These are not 
expensive, are easily applied, and will 
make a pine, or some such floor so it can be 
mopped and dusted to the heart’s content 
of the tidiest housekeeper. If there are 
cracks in the floor, they should be filled 
with a good crack filler before the floor 
finish is applied and they will never trouble 
you more. Large rugs, unless very heavy 
should be fastened to the floor with a £00 
rug fastener, (I like the glove clasp style 
best) for a tacked down rug will not be 
taken up often enough, and a light rug, 
left loose, will roll at corners and edges, 
becoming misshapen and unattractive. 
\ well-known writer on rural things, 
particularly homes, whom most of us 
now through the magazines, pleads al- 
ways for curtainless windows, taking the 
stand that there is little use in living in the 
country if the beauties of sky and trees are 
to be shut out. This gentleman would not 
only omit all window draperies, but shades 
o, unless they are kept rolled up tight 
out of the way in the day time. 
I am unwilling to take a back seat for 
nybody in appreciation of the country, 
but I must confess to a distaste for bare, 
taring windows. I like shades of a color 
that will harmonize with the furnishings 
of the various rooms, and prefer them of 
one color throughout the house, for this 
looks so much better from the outside. 
Over these, I like a thin, pretty drapery of 
some sort that will soften the light and add 
to the attractiveness of the room without 
excluding air, when that is at a premium. 
Fine Swiss and tambour muslins—or 
even cheesecloth—and the cream or dainty 
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colored scrims and casement cloths seem 
the most tasteful and satisfactory ma- 
terials for these curtains, which should 
not extend much below the window aills, 
and should be full enough to hang grace- 
fully. There is sometimes a preference 
for lace curtains in some of the rooms,but 
these have rather fallen into disfavor since 
the markets have been flooded with cheap, 
coarse imitations of the better grades. In 
curtains, as in many things, if one is ar- 
tistic enough to tastefully add a personal 
touch in the way of stenciling, braiding, or 
hand-made lace, an added attractiveness 
must result. Have you found how con- 
venient it often is to have an extra set of 
curtains for a room or two so that a fresh 
set may be put up if company comes un- 
expectedly, when those that have been 
hanging are dingy, or for merely family 
enjoyment during the laundering of the 
others—and longer? So slight a change 
as even a different set of curtains produces 
a surprisingly renovated effect. 


The Kitchen 


A housewife must spend so much of her 
time in the kitchen that the convenience 
and attractiveness of this room should 
really be considered among the very first 
instead of being left to the too general cus- 
tom of a last place and left-overs. 

A sink and running water, a modern 
range, a wall cupboard between kitchen 
and dining room, a pantry with hinged 
bins for flour, graham, meal, sugar, etc., 
under its lower shelf, are the first of the 
necessary furnishings of a comfortable 
kitchen. To these, as a close second 
should be added a fireless cooker, a stool 
of just the right height for use at the work- 
table or ironing board, a small easy rocker 
by a window to sit in for some of the work, 
or while waiting an odd minute for some- 
thing to finish baking, a pretty vine or 
blossoming plant, and a restful picture or 
two on the walls. 


The Dining Room 


The dining room should be inviting and 
home-like. It must have plenty of light 
without being glaring; cheerful in color 
without being “‘loud,”’ and floors that are 
easily kept clean without looking bare. 
The center rug with wide floor border is 
very satisfactory. There are always 
places for two or three well-chosen pic- 
tures of fruit, flowers, game or scenery. 
These may be very cheap, but must be 
tastefully framed. If there is a window 
seat or easy chairs, cushions of figured 
denim or ¢retonne in pretty colors are at- 
tractive and serviceable. 


The Bed Rooms 


Cleanliness, sunshine and fresh air are 
the gospel of the sleeping apartments, but 
a civilizing touch of beauty should ac- 
company these by way of window, bed, 
and toilet table furnishings, in addition 
to pretty tinted or papered walls and mat- 
tings or rugs for the floors. Daintiness 
and simplicity should go hand in hand 
with comfort in the preparing of these pri- 
vate rooms of ours, where the weariness 
and worries of the past day must resign in 
favor of the strength and poise necessary 
for a new day, if we would be winners in 
the race. Don’t forget the extra bed- 
spread or two in the house, that will surely 
be greatly appreciated in case of company, 
sickness, and even washday. 

The old-fashioned parlor with drawn 





For real endurance 


You who really want 
your roof waterproof to 
stay waterproof—get 


Trinidad Lake asphalt 
is ‘“Nature’s everlasting 
waterproofer’, and we 
use it to make Genasco. 


Mineral or smooth surface. Ask 

your dealer for Genasco. Write 

us for the Good Koof 

Guide Book and 
samples—free. 

e Kant-leak 

Kleet, for smooth- 

surface roofings, 

does away with ce- 

ment in laps, and 

prevents nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalh, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 
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\ Stored Water! 


from a tank that is 
bound to get foul, 
when it costs but 5¢ 
a thousand gallons 
for pure water“ direct 
from well” with the 





















Pneumatic 


Water System 


The Pfau pump goes direct into well 
and supplies constant never-failing § 
. Just like drawing water from 
a babbling spring. Forbard and soft water. 
No better farm fire protection known 
Rigidly guaranteed. Write for catalog. 


PFAU MFG. CO. 
820 Third St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cute 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. Hecallsit Powdrpaint. Itcomesinthe 
form of a dry powder and all that it requires 
is cold water to make a paint weather proof, 
fire proof and as durable as oi] paint. It ad- 
heres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, 
spreads and looks like oil paint and costs 
eWriteto Mr. A, L. Rice Manuf’ 

r, A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 15 North 
St.. Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full informa- 
tion showing you how you can save s good 
many dollars. Write today. 
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curtains and jealously closed door is a relic 
of the past; but a slightly formal room, 
supposedly always in order, in which 
casual oo may be received, is some- 
times a decided convenience; so we find 
numerous modern country homes includ- 
ing a “reception hall” from which the 
stairway ascends, and which opens onto 
the front porch. 
The Living Room 

But the living room, sitting room, or 
whatever name the family room foes by, 
should be the room of all rooms for com- 
fort, harmony, general attractiveness and 
enjoyment. is room divulges more 
family secrets in th» first impression it 
gives to outsiders than any other room in 
the house. The room of this sort that is 
most nearly ideal, according to my notion, 
is a sort of combined library, music-room, 
and sitting room. Piano, mandolin, guitar 
and phonograph are in evidence. There 
are tiers of sectional bookcases arra 
attractively. There is a library le 
with its reading lamp and fresh papers, its 
drawer for writing material, and its shelf 
for magazines; there is a low, broad 
hinged window seat that, underneath its 
upholstering is a receptacle for the child- 
ren’s playthings; there is a broad easy 
couch with a pile of wash cover cushions 
that invite tired father and brother with- 
out repelling by ‘keep off the embroidery” 
signs, and there are easy chairs, enough to 
go around. The general color effect is of 
the soft browns (cream at the windows) 
and greens of the woods, with just a touch 
of brighter color here and there in cushion, 
picture or flower. 

If we cannot furnish our country homes 
> as we would like them all at once, 
et’s add a little at a time, enjoying itas we 
go along and progressing as fast as we can. 


—foE- 


Life-Time Partners 

A little chap of five years, a rosy, fun- 
loving and affectionate little boy, was 
asked by a caller at his home why he 
seemed so devoted to his father, and he 
said in reply: 

“Why, don’t you know, my papa and I 
are partners, and partners ought to love 
each other, or how can they get along?” 
Then he “snuggled up”’ to his father, se- 
cure and serene, with the strong and tender 
arms of his father around him, and his 
curly head laid close to the true heart of 
the “partner” in whom he had such per- 
fect confidence, and whom he loved with 
a love that is one of the most sacred and 
beautiful things that can come into the 
heart of a child or gladden the heart of a 
man. 

There are many such “partnerships” as 
this in the world, many, but not enough. 
Where they do exist and suffer no dimin- 
ution in all the lapse of years that follow 
and develop the child into a man, they tell 
of a good and loving father and a son 
reared to honor and love his father. There 
is no more beautiful thing in life than a 
“partnership” like this between a father 





in the Bell System 


The original campanili were 
the watch-towers of old 
Venice, guarding the little 
republic from invasion by 
hostile fleets. 


Later, bells were mounted 
in these same towers to give 
warning of attack and cel- 
ebrate victories. 


Judged by modern tele- 
phone standards, such a sys- 
tem of communication seems 
crude and inadequate. 


In the civilization of today 
a more perfect intercommuni- 


cation is essential to national 
safety, convenience and 
progress. 


The Bell System binds to- 
gether a nation of nearly one 
hundred million people, by 
“highways of speech” ex- 
tending into every nook and 
corner of this great country. 


Seven million Bell tele- 
phone stations are the watch- 
towers which exchange, daily, 
twenty-five million messages 
for the happiness, prosperity 
and progress of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





and a son, or between a mother and her 
daughter. 

The writer was once waiting at a rail-| 
road station in London. Nearby stood a 
tall, handsome man of perhaps thirty-five | 
or forty years evidently waiting for some- 
one to arrive on a train that was just com- 
ing into the station. Presently there came 
through the gates, a small, rather feeble- 
appearing old man with snowy beard and 
hair. The tall, handsome man suddenly 
ran forward, took the little old man right 
into his arms, kissed him and said: 

“Oh father! Howglad I amto see you— 
my dear father!” 





No, there was nothing mawkish nor sen- ' 


timental about it. It was the outward 
expression of a true heart, a beautiful 
illustration of the fact that the “partner- 
ship” formed in the days of the younger 
man’s childhood still existed, and the bond |: 


' . 
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“Silver Plate 


that Wears? . 

















of love that held it could never be broken. 
—Mrs. Loren Travis. 
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Read about The Free Seed Farce. 


You can learn more about modern improvements from reading the 
catalogues sent out by our advertisers than in any other way. Write for 


those that interest you. 
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Farm Building Plans 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLE, ARCHITECT 


, The Open Fireplace. 

“Yes, I like your plans very much— 
but I'd ‘cut out’ those fireplaces, if I were 
you.” 

” Now, the old gentleman who said this 
had passed his boyhood days in a home 
heated (or not heated!) by open fires; and 
he had a most vivid memory of the chilly 
discomfort that gripped the household 
throughout the long winters! And so he 
held a not unnatural prejudice against 
fireplaces—they were ut- 

terly useless, worthless 
things, he thought. Y 

Exactly. The open fire- 
place is a very poor sort 
of heating device; it is 
wasteful of fuel, requires 
constant attention, and 
fails utterly to warm the 
room in very cold weather. 
No;—save in the far 
South, one should always 
have a proper heating 
system—vapor, hot water, 
or hot air, as the case 
may be,—to do the heavy 
duty of warming the 


house 
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Nevertheless, in these 
days, we are coming to 
appreciate the very great 
value and convenience of 
the open fireplace, as an 
adjunct to the regular 
heating-place. In late 
spring or early fall, it’s a 
wonderful comfort to start 
a little blaze on !a chilly 
evening; but if we fired 
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Fig. 1 


up our furnace, we should soon be far too 
hot And, the charm of the crackling, 
sparkling logs, the sputtering red embers, 
and the dancing flames,—one can sit 
and dream over these by the hour! 

But there’s another point. In _ the 
average house, there is no provision for 





ventilation whatever; 
together in close, crowded rooms, breath- 
ing over and over the same vitiated air. 
The fearful increase in tuberculosis is 
largely due, scientists say, to the want of 


ventilation in our present-day life. Now, 
the home of a century past had fire- 
places in all living-rooms; and there is no 


ventilator half so good as our open fire- 
place. I recall a certain school building 
of some years back, with an open fire- 


place in every class-room; a little blaze | 





, | 
and we sit hours| 





, winter and summer— 
and the air in that school was purer than 
in almost any other. Even if no fire is 
lighted, there is always an upward draught 
sufficient to entirely change the air in an 
average room every half-hour or so. 

But, too often, when we build an open 
fireplace, it refuses to work—sending 
out suffocating clouds of sooty smoke 
into the room, until, in desperation, we 
give up all attempts at a fire. Now, the 
whole trouble, in such lies in the 
flue—it is too small. e old-time 
builders knew quite well what size to 
make the chimney, to fit the fireplace, 
but this know has been lost, now- 
adays. Indeed, I never was able to get 
any information on this subject, and final- 
ly, I had to carry on a series of experi- 
ments, and work out the proper rule, 


myself. 

Here’s the rule: For every square foot 
of opening in the fireplace, there 
must be not less than 13 square 
inches in the flue. For instance: If 
the fireplace is three feet high and four 
feet wide, 3x4 equals 12 square feet; 
12x13 equals 156 square inches in the 
flue. Therefore, we must have a flue at 
least 12 inches by 13 inches—to be on the 
safe side, it should measure 13 inches by 
17 inches. 

There are other important points to 
consider, too. Very often careless brick- 
layers will put wooden beams under the 
brick hearth, to support it; and, sooner or 
later, these will take fire. The 
proper method is to build a brick “trim- 
mer arch” with temporary wooden cen- 


was kept goi 


tering, pulled out as soon as the arch is 
set. othing but hard, well-burned 
bricks should be used in fireplace and 


chimney construction; and the mortar 
should be Portland cement, instead of 
lime. The chimney walls by the way, 
should be two bricks thick, unless a terra- 
cotta flue-lining is used; indeed, one- 
brick flues are forbidden by law, in most 
cities. 

A cast iron “throat” (with dampers 
in it) is a very desirable feature (Fig. 2); 
too often, if this isn’t used, the brick- 
layers will make the throat too small, or 
too short, or something. Indeed, I have 
had such trouble along this line that 
I nearly always specify such a throat, 
now. If the throat is not used, an iron 
bar must be run across in its place to 
support the bricks. 

The proper depth of the average fire- 
place is 1 foot 9 inches; if shallower 
sparks will snap out into the room, and 
if deeper, very little heat will come out. 
The hearth should be about 2 feet wide 

Fig. 2), and may be laid of brick, tile, 
cement, etc. In the back of the fireplace, a 
small ash drop hole permits the ashes to 
fall into the ash-pit, down in the cellar; 
a little tilting “ash drop cover” can be 
bought to fit over the hole. A small iron 
door in the cellar permits one to clean 
out the ash-pit when needed; the ashes 
from wood, by the way, make most ex- 
cellent fertilizer for vegetables, small 
fruits, ete. 

A small fireplace is much more efficient 
than a large one, so far as mere heat goes; 


























Fig. 3 


a huge affair five feet wide and four feet 
high will not send out anything like the 
amount of warmth, blaze for blaze, that a 











Makes the 
Most Practical Wails 


OMPO-BOARD walls and Ceilings 
are ideal from every standpoint. 


They have actually held buildings 

together in California earthquakes. 
Durability. In houses lined with Compo-Board 
twelve to thirteen years ago, they are stil in 
good condition. 
Fire Resisting. 


lutely air-tight; Compo-Board walls as far North 
as Alaska are known to keep bomes comfortable. 

Damp Proof. Thousands of homes are always 
dry and sanitary. Moisture cannet penctrate 
Compo-Board. 

Beauty. Their smooth surface is casily and 
artistically decorated by any method; you don’t 
have to pancl Compo-Board walls, unless you 
desire 


Economy. Cheaper than lath and plaster, ‘Wall 
Boards,"’ or substitutes in the long run. 
Free Sample and Booklets Tell the Whole 
Story-- tell the unique construction of Compo- 
Board that gives it all these advantages, gives letters 
from hundreds of users in evidence of these 
claims, tells of the many other uses of Compo- 
Board besides a wall lining. Write for this inter- 





esting matter. It's worth while. 

Compo-Board is sold in strips four feet wide and 
one to eighteen feet long vy dealers in most every 
town. 

Furniture, incubator, novelty and other manufacturers 
have found Compo-Board the ideal material for 
many purposes. 


Northwestern Compo-Board 
Company 


4302 Lyndale Avenue No., Minneapolis, Mina. 
The border of this advertisement te a 
ustration 


slightly reduced cross-section ili 
of Compo- Board. 








Don’t Fool With 
Wood SWS 
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pat ocer thele td westes eaten: ano ibe 
we nga to choses BIEEL SHINGLES. 










No extras, no painting, 
money can't bay & more 
Absolutely Rust-Proof 
Don't jadge Edwards Steel Shingles by common galvan- 
ized iron roofing—the kind that rusts. We haveinventede 
thatabsolutely prevents rust from getting » foo® 
hold, as 100,000 delighted owners of Edwards Roofs have 
found. It’s the famous Edwards Tightcote Process. 


Protection From Fire 
Don't take chancesof fire from defective a fy- 
ing sparks and bghtning Roof your buildings with these 
STEEL Shingles and make them safe. Remember, nineoud 
of every ten fires start with the roof. eee { ko 
antee every Edwards Stee! Shingle Roof against t 
ming. This guaranty is by s $10,000 Cash Bond. 

for F Prices 


We sell direct from 7 weet, thes savi 3 
a basiness is 80 we our p 
And our be r) —_ 


pat 
hole sheet right over old roof or on sheath: 
ngil the whole e — oa 
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THE EQWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cincinnati, 


106-166 Lock Street (93) 





It costs only a one cent postal caré 
to answer any advertisement in Suce- 
cessful Farming and you will get many 
dollars worth of information. 
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little two-by-three fireplace will. Never- 
theless, we must be governed somewhat 
by the size of the room—a tiny two-foot 
fireplace will look ridiculously out of 
proportion in a twenty-five-foot parlor, 
for instance. 

Don’t imagine that bricks are the only 
possible material—one can use stone, con- 





Fig. 4 


crete, or a variety of things. Rough 
stone, for instance, is excellent in a very 
large apartment; but in a smaller room, 
it looks too heavy. The same may be said 
of cement block. Solid concrete, however, 
will be in keeping with any size room. 

But suppose one already has a smoky 
fireplace, what then? Well, I’ve cured 
some mighty bad cases, and you can do 
the same, with a trifle of trouble. 

Of course, the proper thing would be, to 
increase the size of the flue; but we very 
obviously can’t do that, save by tearing 
down and rebuilding the entire ‘chimney. 
So we must do the next best thing, reduce 
the fireplace; and here’s the way we 
about it: Cut a thin four-inch board the 
exact length of the fireplace opening, and 
wedge it temporarily at the top; with 
another similar board behind it (Fig. 
4). Now light a little fire, and slip the 
rear board down, an inch at a time, until 
the smoke ceases to come out at the front. 
Measure the total exposed width of these 
boards, and have a sheet-iron curtain 
made of this exact size. Fit this curtain 
in the top of the fireplace (Fig. 5) and you 
will find that all your smoke-troubles are 
over. 

Very often folks try to remedy smoky 
fireplaces by fastening a projecting copper 
or sheet iron “hood” at the top, fan 
ing that thus the escaping smoke will 
caught and conducted back ‘into the fire- 

lace; but such a device is absolutely use- 
ess. The point is just here; a certain 
sized fireplace must have a certain sized 
flue to carry off the air that enters; if the 
flue is too small to do this, some of the 
entering air will have to find its way out 
again, at the front, and, of course it will 
take some smoke with it. Some wise 
perso will try to persuade you that 
the cause of a smoky fireplace lies 
elsewhere, that the chimney is crooked, or 
the shape of the opening isn’t right, or 
the back is too straight, and so on. Now 

I have planned fireplaces that violated 
almost every preconceived notion; the 
flues were crooked as cork-screws, 





Fig. 5 


openings were shaped like the ace of 
spades, and so forth; but so long as I 
kept within the ratio of one square foot 
to thirteen square inches, these fireplaces 
drew like suction-dredges! 

And, if you keep to that ratio, your 
fireplaces will draw, too! 
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Roofing and Siding 


SOLD BY WEIGHT 

Guarantees good protection and lasting service. 
Here are some of the features of superiority to 
remember about Apollo Roofing and Siding: 


Fire and lightning proof—low insurance. 

Can be used on practically any type of building. 

Neat in appearance. Easy to put on—apply it yourself. 
Absolutely weatherproof—will not buckle or rattle. 
Reasonable cost. Full weight sheets only. 

Clean and sanitary—no dirty cistern water. 


These products are light and rigid—strengthens building—no sheath- 
ing required. Cannot crack, warp, split, run, blow off or clog gutters. 





on the top of each bundle. 
Every sheet of Apollo Roof- 
ing and Siding is strictly 
standard and ful! weight; 
buy it by weight. 

Sold everywhere. Ask your 
dealer neist on having 
only APOLLO brand. 


BETTER BUILDINGS 
is a book that givesa lot of 

ractical information on 
Roofing and Siding, plans 
for farm . tables 
of weights, ete rite for 
a copy to-day—it is free. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. 

District Sales OFFIces 

Chicago, Cincinnati, Denes. Detroit, New Oriceme, | Fer York, Falledelnd! Pittsburgh, 8t. Louis 
U, 8. 1 Products Co., York Ot 


rt Representatives 
Pac. Coast Rese C. 8. Bteel tec! Products Go... ia Francisco, Los Pm Portland, Seattle 


EVANS ARTISTS MODEL 































he : chest tone of any piano 
made. It stands the test for durabil- 
ity. It has seouee of design and the 
finest finish possible to produce, in a 
factory wher. every condition assists 
in obtaining perfection. 


Shipped To You 
Without Cost 


Write to Me Now! I am aaa to ship 
one Evans Artist Model Piano to some- 
one in your neighbortood as an ad- 
vertisement. Deo you want itt 





























This is a part of my plan for advertising Evans Artists Prd 
oS 





write me now. 
Model Pianos, but I will only ship one 
you want the one for your ncighborhood write me at once. 
tell you how to get this piano shipped to you without cost. 
You Should Be First to Get This Monte Offer 


Absolutely only on one in each Tocallty on asts. le 
will appoint the first buyer as our local agent, "Paying 4 
a commission for all future sales influenc 
them. Write at once for catalog and + + 
price list to agents. 


F. 0. Evans Plano Co. 41 Fine Arts Bidg. Chicago, in. 
, Manufacturers 


to each neighborhood. 
I will 
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at your convenience, We ship the = your order comes and 
we pay the freight—right to your station. 


30 Days | Free Trial Ss 
Row?" ase) Sor may FS a aieo make 
er catalogs free. 












Direct to en 


The appearance of an advertisement in Successful Farmiug is a guar- 
antee of the reliability, honesty and square dealing of the advertiser. We 
will not accept an advertisement that we cannot guarantee. 
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Our Young Housekeepers 


Who Waits Upon the Table 


How many of my 
Young House- 
keepers let mother 
wait upon the table? 
She has prepared 
the meal and is en- 
titled to a rest. 
tesides, my dear, 
you need to know 
how to wait upon 
the table for some- 
day you will have a 
home of your own 
and will have both 








one inch from the 
edge of the table. 
The salts and pep- 
pers should be 
placed near the 
corners of the table. 
Place everything 
straight on the 
table. Never turn 
plates or glasses up 
side down. Have 
nothing on the table 
that is not to be 
used at that meal 
unless it be a bowl 





the meal to get and 
the food to serve 
A home is known 
by the table it pre- 
sents. No matter how well cooked the 
food may be, if it is badly served it loses 
much of its attraction. A simple meal, 
well served, is very much better than a 
poorly set table piled high with good 
things 

To begin, we must learn to lay the cloth 
straight and smooth. Under the cloth we 
will put a silence cloth. These are usuall 
made of heavy outing flannel, whic 
washes easily, or they may be made of felt. 
They must be white else they may show 
through. They should cover the table 
and be long enough to drop over the sides 
and ends at least six inches. 

When the cover is laid on the silence 
cloth it should be smoothed with the 
hands to remove all creases. Be sure the 
middle fold of the cloth divides the table 
in two equal halves 

Place the knife at the right of each plate, 
the sharp edge loward the plate. Put the 
fork on the left side of the plate, tines up. 
Che teaspoons are usually placed next to 
the forks, however I prefer to place mine 
on the right of the knife. They are used 
by the right hand and I see no reason for 
putting them on the left side. If you are 
to have soup, place the soup spoon on the 
outside, then the teaspoon, then the knife. 
All the silver should be 1 inch from the 
edge of the table 

Place the water glass at the right of the 
plate and at the end of the knife blade. 

Place the napkin at the left of the plate, 


A Home is known by 


of flowers, a potted 
lant or a dish of 
ruit. 


the Table it Presents 


When passing a dish be sure to pass it on | 


the left side so the n is free to use his 
right hand. This is one of the most im- 
portant points in serving. If you are 
placing a dish of salad or desert you 

place it from the right of the person owreet. 

Keep the water glasses filled. Watch 
the ae late. Don’t let people ask for 
things. Keep your eyes open and supply 
their needs at once. 

If your table is attractive and the meals 
well served your guests and your own 
family will enjoy thelr meals to the utmost. 

When you wait upon the table be sure to 
have tidy hair, clean hands and finger 
nails, and a clean apron. 

Learn to move quietly and quickly. 

The next time you go to town take your 
dinner at the best hotel and see how the 
tables are taken care of. Don’t think the 
service is perfect because it is in a hotel. 
Keep your eyes open; see if the waiter is 
neat, quiet, and see if she passes things at 
the left and places things at the right. Is 
the table set correctly? The silver placed 
right. Many times you will find thin 
far from right. Make a note of all the 
things which are wrong. 

I would like to know how many of my 
girls help with the meals and how many 
take all the responsibility of setting the 
table and serving the meal. Surely it is 





not too much for you to do when mother 
has been busy all day. 








strain. Saves oil. 
Fine forall night use. Guaran- 
teed, Price ah for r No. 1 or 
he 
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rn. ts Wanted! Propaic tea 


472 Boltsor Bida. Toledo, O. 
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Exclusive territory free. 


ie 0.8. Write te today 
‘Bunskine & Satety Lamp Co. 
326 Festory Bidg.. Kansas 





AIR TO BURN 
fe plents of and it costs nothing. 
— Over 100 styles of of 
fixtures for home or business. Write for 
catalogue. American Gas Machine Ce., 
203 Clark St. Albert Lea, Mint 
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MANTLE LAMP CO., 467 Aladdin Bide, Chicage 
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Proverbs Puzzle 

Here is something to make you put your 
thinking cap on. Five well known pro- 
verbs are hidden in this square of 169 let- 
ters. Just a hint. Begin at the central A 
and work round from there. Use each 
letter just once. Send your answers to 
Mrs. F. H. Waters, Ames, Iowa. 

The first five girls sending in the correct 


answers, will receive honorable mention in 
Successful Farming 

hI WNEE HANW 
U R : EANODA 
OB kK . RHR 
[I LEAF 

[ ITDV 
' M | ,ET Ss @ 
S A | GMEHMIR 
; SOBATS 
; TS RNPA 
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R [ILAHTDAS 
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When you finis h you will have nine let- 

ters left 
* * * a 
The Cookie-Jar 

“‘Cookie-jar’’—what pleasant memories 
the word brings. The old home of long ago 
with dear patient mother bending over the 
mix ng bowl, with a troop of happy, 
healthy youngsters waiting for the de- 


licious, crisp ‘‘cakes” fresh from her loving 
hands. Mother's cookie jar never was 
empty, and I often wondered how she kept 
it replenished, with seven little ones con- 
stantly visiting it. In this day of pack 
goods, home made cookies are scarcely 
known inthe home, yet no bakery product 
has the delicious crisp daintiness of the 
home-made ones. Let’s revive the good 
old-fashioned jar for our children, that 
they, too, may revel in memories sweet 
and dear in the future. 


Fruit Cookies.—One-half —— of su 
one cup of butter or lard, three woke 
to a cream, one-half cup of mh ay one 
teaspoon of soda dissolved in a little water, 
one cup of raisins seeded and chopped, one 
cup of currants, one teaspoon of gin- 
ger, cinnamon and cloves. Flour eno h 


to make a stiff dough. Roll thin and b 
in hot oven. 

Drop Cookies.—Cream ether one- 
half cup of lard with one cup of sugar, add 


one cup of sweet milk, one egg, two cups 
of flour sifted with two teaspoons baki 
powder. Flavor, beat well. Drop wit 
spoon in greased pans and bake in quick 
oven. 

Lemon Cookies.—Two cups of sugar, 
one cup lard. Cream tunnthes. Add one 

int of sweet milk, two eggs, a lump of 

paking amonia as large as a walnut, dis- 
solve in half a cup of milk, one tablespoon 
lemon extract. Flour to make stiff dough. 
Roll out and cut with biscuit cutter and 
bake.—J. H. R. 
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BEST LIGHT 
Makes and barns its own No 

grease, odor nor dirt. Brighter than 

acetylene Over 200 styies. Every 

lamp ge Write for catalog. 
YouCanOwnthis 
Incubator Free 
It’s the world’s best hatcher, 

teed to hatch 904 or better. Ordinary 

incubators hatch 40 to 60@, the differ- 

sree bstenze roan Soe, ere 

derful hatcher — you buy. Write for free catalog 


full particulars about how you 
can Own @ Fairfield free on 
first hatch. 
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The Farm Library 
First,every home should be comfortable Anyone Can Install This Simpl e I i s} ti ng 
System in Two Hours’ Time. 


and contain all convenience which would 


lesson the labor and add to the sanitation, 
Many Other Beautiful Fixtures to Select From 


provided they are not beyond the means of 
The Short Cut to Light. 


the family. If possible the home should be 
neither too large nor too small as extra 
work is the result of either. In building 
a new home or maintaining an old one the 
question of good reading matter and a 
proper place for it is. very vital. I know of 
no improvement which can be made in the 
Lights that can be switched on and off instantly. Artistic fixtures for all 
purposes, such as the lighting of stores, homes, churches, halls streets, etc. 
Nothing to wear out or get out of order. Positive guarantee for a life-time 
furnished with each system. 
Dennis Stovall, author of ‘The Bunaglow as a Farm Home” and other articles formerly 
published in “Successful Farming” says: ‘It only costs us 15 cents a week to operate 
the GLORIA meg System in our home and it is less trouble than kerosene lamps’’. 





































to keep them clean. Instead of a closed 
parlor we have a little library. It is the 
favorite room of the whole family and 
inany are the hours profitably spent with- 
in it. 

When choosing the furnishings we tried 
to combine art and beauty with durability 
and serviceableness. We used the room 
which had formerly been the parlor, re- 
taining the rug and such chairs as were 
comfortable. Our bookcase we got a sec- 
tion at a time as our library grew and did 
not feel the expense. 

We bought a desk for one corner and in 
another we had a carpenter build in some 
book shelves. ‘There were three shelves 
the bottom shelf being two feet from the 
floor. The top shelf was narrow and on 
it were placed a few well chosen vases and 
ornaments. The second shelf was a little 
wider and used for books and the third 
shelf, still wiaer, was used for magazines. 
These shelves fitted into the corner ex- 
tending along each wall for three feet. 
These were varnished like the woodwork 
and made a very attractive addition to the 
room at a cost of only $3, including both 
work and lumber. 

We also added a beautiful library table 
and a reading lamp. If judiciously used 
a few dollars will go a long way toward 
providing good and varied magazine read- 
ing for all the family. At least one daily 
hews paper should be taken. Books and 
bulletins can be procured from time to ¢ 
time free from the State or U. S. govern- | HAS Here’s five to ten real crinkling $5 bills—your saving on 
ment and with these alone the farmer can ‘ a Manure Spreader if you send me your name NOW. 
build up an inexpensive but valuable You simply must have my latest offer. Write me tonight for 
library. Books of fiction or non-fiction your copy of “A Streak of Gold” which will tell you how 
may be bought from time to time or earned you can raise a streak of gold dollars from your 
as premiums. In giving gifts, books can manure pile. Let this book tell you about 
be substituted for the foolish novelties the tremendous profits the great soil experts, A 
usually given and thus the library in- and thousands of farmers have discovered ig 
creases. Each magazine is kept upon the in manure—and then consider my offer. AUP 


shelf in a neat pile by itself and when a ; Bie 
NOW Sz — 


member of the family uses a magazine he 

puts it back in the pile where it belongs. : 

This is in no way inconvenient to the read- spews ; Write me today 

er and the room always looks tidy and the oo ae Oe before you forget. fi 

work of caring for it is reduced to a mini- Mandt’s a fece. T'll match it PAR 
against any other spreader in the world—let youtryit ViaE 
on your farm 30 to 90 days free. That's proofenough 


mum. I know of no other way in which 

such a small amount of money will pro- “| 
Wm. Galloway, Prest. THE WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY [/ 
199CY Galloway Station WATERLOO, IOWA Vig 


duce such valuable and enjoyable results. 
We have all received much practical and 
REMEMBER—We carry stocks of el! our machines at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Council Bluffs and Minneapolis—insuring prompt sh! t 


useful information through our reading 
TRY THIS REPAIR KIT AT OUR RIS 


and new methods and labor-saving advice 
With this ha Repair Kit you can mend your own harness, saddles, 


from our farm papers more than covers all 
cost each year. People can cultivate a ] 
j buggy tops, belts, chevomengeins made of leather or canvas. Will 
f oe stitch the heaviest tug or the lightest glove. Automatic Awl sews 
a4 « NAG\ Perfect lock stitch. Far betterthan rivets. Holds better and lasts 


















home which will promote moral uplift, 

mental progress and peaceful and con- 

tented living as will the addition of a read- 

ing room, or library. Many will think 
this a luxury, in our home it is almost a 

Gloria Lighting Systems are giving satisfactory service to thousands of readers of 

“Successful Farming.” They can be installed at a cost less than any other known 

method of artificial lighting. The cost of installation can be sayed ina few months’ use. 

Let us give you the names of users near you who would not be without the system for 

twice what they paid for it. 

HOW IT IS DONE 


necessity. 

In thousands of farm homes we find ex- 
pensively furnished parlors, darkened and 
unused except when ‘‘company” comes. 
Such unused rooms require too much work 

From a tank placed anywhere most convenient a small. flexible, hollow wire, no larger in diameter than 

@ match, is used to convey the gasoline from the tank to the different lamps, where it is converted into gas 

end mixed with 9% percent ofair. A few strokes of a small pump once a week is all that is necessary to pro- 

Quce the softest, steadiest and most brilliant light known to science. Safer from an insurance standpoint 

than electricity, gas, kerosene or acetylene. No unsightly black p!pes or insulated wires to be seen. A nyone 

can > enn cousete hem, a Gos So a a be run this Wonderful system. Five Hundred 

Candie Power two hours a nig ora ‘KE SEK. Send for our thirt trial introductc 
@ition and compiete descriptive matter, y Gay — 


An opportunity of a life-time is offered to get into a per- 
Resident Agents Wanted. manent money-making business. Every system install- 
ed sellsothers. Every user an enthusiastic booster. WRITE AT ONCE. 


Gloria Light Co., 1269 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
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taste for reading. A well supplied reading 
room is 'a strong factor in keeping boys on 
the farm. It is also greatly enjoyed by 
the hired help. 

Magazines should be selected to meet 
individual tastes and requirements. Chil- 
dren should have ievenile reading and the 
women fashion or household literature..— 


C. J. Grifring. 


“gH 


When a man is willing to do more for the 
comfort arid health of his stock than he 
is for his family, something is radically 
wrong with him. The farm home ought 
to be of more importance than the barn 
and hog-house. 







longer. Paysfor itself in few times use. Outfit is complete as 
shown—contains everything needed for repairing leather goods of 
any kind. Complete instructions included. . 
SENT POSTPAID ANYWHERE FOR $1.50 
Send for one now. Use it 30 or 60 days at our risk. Ii not satisfied 
seturn Outfit e's your money back Circular free. 
LAWTON BUSHMAN 52, Wis. 


















WATCH, RING 
AND CHAIN 


000-00 = eat NS Tanoes omopen paying from $1.000.0008 ° 
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Read the advertisements in this issue; when you write, say you saw 
it in Successful Farming. 
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Cautious Carpenter 

A carpenter, sent to make some repairs 
in a private house, entered the apartments 
of the lady of the house, and with his ap- 
prentice began work. “Mary,” said the 
lady to her maid, ‘‘see that my jewel case 
is locked up at once.” 

The carpenter understood. He removed 
his watch and chain from his vest, and 
gave them to his apprentice. “John,” he 
said, “take these right back to the shop. 
It seems that this house ain’t safe.’ 


McCalls. 


Doesn’t Eat Pork 


The noted Rabbi Hirsch had risen to 
give his seat to a lady, but before she 
could take it a burly young fellow slid into 
it. The Rabbi looked very meaningly at 
him, and after an uncomfortable silence, 
the young fellow finally blurted out: 
“Well, what are you gl: ring at me for? 
Want to eat me? Eh?” “No,” calmly 
replied the Rabbi, “I’m forbidden to eat 
you—I am a Jew.” 























A Pin Puzzle 
Take six sharp pins, and go out how 
to stick them into six black dots, so that 
no two pins are on the same line, in any 
direction, vertical, horizontal or diagonal. 


* > . + 
Mrs. Justwed—‘“Robert, just think 
what the neighbors will say when they 
hear that I do my own work.”’ 
Mr. Justwed—‘“Whose work do you 


to do?” 


want 








A New Specimen 
Dressed in the latest and nost approved 
motor-cycling costume and goggles, the 
motor-cyclist gayly toot-tooted his way 
toward the Zoo. Suddenly he dismounted 


and said to a small, grubby urchin: ‘I say 
my boy, am I right for the Zoo?”’ 
The boy gasped at so strange a sight, 


and thought it must be some new apimal 
for the gardens. 

“You may be alright if they have a spare 
cage,’ said he, doubtfully, “but you’d 
stood a better chanst if you'd only had a 
tail.” — MeCalls. 
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Rather Weak Coffee 


It was his first morning in London 
“apartmenta.”” His landlady came up 
with the breakfast, and as he began the 
meal, she opened a slight conversation. 
“It looks like rain,” she said. 

“It does,” replied the American, “but it 
smells rather like coffee.””—McCalls. 





A Bunch of Ivy 

Eleven, thirteen or fifteen players make 
a favorite number for this game although 
it may be played with any odd number of 
participants.. 

If there be eleven players, let five 
choose partners, each girl kneeling and 
her partner taking her hand and circling 
around her as in a dance to the tune of 
some lively familiar song. 

A girl chosen as leader then asks “What 
time does the King come home?” and the 
odd player names some hour one, two, 
three or five o'clock as chances. 

The leader then says “What does om 
bring?” and the odd player may reply ‘ 
ribbon,” “a bit of silver,” “a flower,” in 
fact anything which he thinks a propriate. 
If, however, he says “a hen of ivy, 
then all the boys must leave their partners 
and run around the circle as many times 
as was indicated by the hour named for the 
King’s return. 

The one who reaches his partner’s side 
last becomes the odd player.—L. M. 
Thornton. 

* * * 
“Mike, I am going to make you a pre- 
sent of this pig. 
‘Ah, sure; an’ tis just like you, sir.”’ 
‘ Woman’s Home Companion 
* * * > 

“Colonel Brown seems to be very liter- 
ary’’ remarked a visitor at the Brown 
house to the negro maid, glancing at a pile 
of magazines lying on the floor. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ replied the ebony-faced 
girl, “yes, ma'am, he sholey am literary. 
He jest nat ‘ally littahs things all ovah 
dis year house.” 

—Woman’s Home Companion. 
Stepping Over Sofa Pillows 

To render this game most laughable 
four persons who know nothing whatever 
about it should be inveigled into taking 
part, one at a time, however, the other 
three being requested to remain in an ad- 
joining room. 

Place four sofa pillows upon the floor 
equal distances apart and request the one 
who is at that time going through the 
“stunt”’ to practice stepping over the row, 
one at a time, without touching the next 
one. This being satisfactorily accom- 


rsement:s 
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plished, blindfold the victim and quietly 
pick up the pillows, then request him to 
repeat the performance. 

It is very laughable to witness the fran- 
tic strides that are made to avoid stepping 
upon an imaginary pillow obstruction. 
After each contestant has gone through the 
ordeal the bandage is removed and he is 
allowed to see what every one has been 
laughing at, as well as the others as they 
singly seek to perform the seemingly 
manner.— 


difficult task in a creditable 
Helen M. Richardson. 











Change For The Better 


A Scotch minister had been away on a 
vacation and on his return asked the sexton 
how all had gone in his absence. ‘Very 
well indeed,”” was the cheering. response. 
“They do say that most ministers leave 
| someone worse than themselves to fill the 
pulpit when they go away—but you never 
do that, sir.” 


Author’s Contest 


1—A name that means such fiery things 
you can’t describe their pains and stings. 

2—What a rough man said to his son, 
when he wished him to eat properly. 

3—Makes and mends for first-class cus- 
tomers. 

4—The dwelling place of civilized man. 

5—Something that is worn on the head. 

6—A worker in precious metals. 

7—A vital part of the body. 

8—A disagreeable fellow "te have on 
one’s foot. 

9—What you do when you drive a slow 


horse. 

Answers—1—Burns. 2—Chaucer. 3— 
Taylor. 4—Holmes. 5—Hood. 6—Gold- 
smith. 7—Hart. 8—Bunyan. 9—Polk. 





The Declaration Was Wrong 
“Do you believe that all men are created 
equal?’ 
“T used to before I was married.” 
“And now? 
“Now I find I can’t begin to compare 
with other women’s husbands.” 


Detroit Free Press 
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Beautiful 32-Piece 
SET OF DISHES 





GIVEN AWAY 





The above half-tone was made from an actual photograph of the splendid new pattern Dinner Set I offer 


The set is tastily decorated in a thistle and gold leaf 


The color scheme is artistic and there is just enough of the color work to give the set a dignified 


you. ‘This Dinner Set is made of imported material. 
design. 
appearance. This is a first-class, useful and practical Dinner Set. 
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Plan For Easily Getting Set of Dishes 


Everbody needs needles; no one ever gets enough 
Season Postcards; everyone who is interested tall in farming 
should read SUCCESSFUL FARMING. Don't you begin 
to see how easy it will be—I'll send you a set of needles and 
a package of cards right away. If you really want the dishes 

and you surely do—when the cards and needles come, you 
can show each one of your friends your copy of SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING and your set of needles and the set of cards 
and tell them that if they will subscribe through you I will 
send them each a set of cards like yours and a set of needles 
like yours and SUCCESSFUL FARMING for three years 
for only 50c. Isn't that a bargain! You can’t help but get 
subscribers with such a great offer to them, can you? You 
only need to get 10 three-year subscribers on this ‘‘easy for 
you plan’’ and the dishes will be shipped to you at once. I 
will also give a prize to each person who sends in two of these 
subscribers within one week from the date they receive the first 
set of needles and cards. Then there is another surprise gift 
which you will receive with the Dinner Set. Send the cou- 
pon today or mail me a letter or postcard. 





DINNER SET COUPON 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 


Des Moines, lowa 


I want to earn a 32-piece Dinner Set by your easy pian. Send me the set of 
ample postcards, the package of needles, the picture of the dishes and all de 
ails regarding your offer. | really want the dishes. 





Mieeman Cats 
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You Are Sure to Be Pleased 


I never knew a woman who had too many dishes. Very 
frequently one has more company than was expected and then 
is when you would give a good deal for a few extra dishes. 

My splendid plan <ertainly will appeal to you. You'll 
be surprised to knew how easy it is for you to get a Dinner 
Set. Please remember these dishes are not for sale at any 
price. Write your name and address in the coupon below, 
mail the coupon to me at once and you will receive a litho- 
graphed picture or the Dinner Set. 


©" WARRANTED-HIGH GRADE >| 
= - — 





The Dinner Set Contains: 
6 DeeaR PLATES 





1 VEGETABLE DISH 

You are probably wondering how 
I can make you such a liberal offer 
and send you this fine Dinner Set for 
so small a favor on your part. This 
is the explanation: I have bought a 
carload of dishes at the lowest price 
anyone ca. getfor buying in im- 
mense quantities. I am glad to give 
you part of the benefit of my big 
bargain. By all means take advan- 
tage of this unusual opportuzity. The 
first thing to do is send me the coupon 























Enclosed please find 4 cents in stamps to help pay postage on the sample 
eedies and postcards. This offer is not good outside of the United States nor 





west of the Rocky Mountains SFi 








E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Mr. Edison’s 


Pet and Hobby 


He realizes the wonderful value 
of his phonograph as a cementer 
of home ties and asa maker of happy 
homes. And for this reason ne 
worked for years striving to produce 
the most perfect phonograph. At 
last he has produced this new model, 
and his friends have induced him to 
take the first vacation he has had 
in over a quarter of a century. Just 

hink of it; over twenty-five years of 
unremitting work on many inven- 
tions—then his pet and hobby per- 
fected—then a vacation. 





Edison 
Shipped 





-Wonderfui: NEW 


you all about the wonderful new model Edison with Mr. 


Edison’s new Model R Reproducer and the new parlor grand equipment. “I want to see a rc de 4 


With this catalog we also send full explanation of our free shipment offer. in every American home. 


The Offer We will send you the new Rea lg mee 


model Edison Phonograph and gaEME offer on the first lot | 








FREE 


| Write today for our new Edison catalog that tells Mr. Edison Say s| 





~ 


vour choice of over a thousand records on an absolutely free loan. We of the new style Edison phage a 


wan* ‘rou to have all the waltzes, two-steps, vaudevilles, minstrels, grand these new Phonographs to be shippe 
operas, also the sacred music, etc., etc., by the world’s greatest artists. FREE on this special offer NOW. 
Entertain your family and your friends. Give plays and concerts right in 

your own parlor. Hear the songs, solos, duets and quartettes, the pealing organs, the brass bands, the symphony 


ve 


orchestras, the choirs of Furope’s great cathedrals, the piano and violin concerts, virtuoso—all these we want you to | 


hear free as reproduced on the new Edison. Then, when you are through with the outfit you may send it back to us. 
The Reason Why should we make such an ultra-liberal offer? 

Why should we go to all this expense and trouble just so 
you can have all these free concerts? Well, we'll tell you: we are tremendously proud of this magnificent new 


instrument. When you get it in your town we know everybody will say that nothing like it has ever been 
heard—so wonderful, so grand, so beautiful, such a king of entertainers—so we are pretty sure that at least some 


ee 


one, if not you, then somebody else, will want to buy one of these new style Edisons (especially as they are be- | 


ing offered now at the most astounding rock-bottom price and on easy terms as low as $2.00 a month). 


But even it nobody buys there is no obligation and we'll be just as glad anyway that we sent you the New Edison [ 


on our free trial ; for that is our way of advertising quickly everywhere the wonderful superiority of the New Edison. | 
SS a WR Sa Ser es ey oe a ee 


FREE: Our New Edison Catalog » FREE COUPON 


Write today for our new Edison catalog 


and learn all about the wonderful New Edison. Learn 3 BABSON BROS., Edison Phonograph Distrs. 
how thousands of people are entertaining their friends P Dept. 3521 Edison Bik., Chicago, II 


by giving Edison concerts —learn how the boys and 


derful Edison. No obligations whatsoever in asking for this Mag- 
nificently illustrated catalog, so write now. 3 model Edison Phonographs. 
dison Phonograph Dist. estern Office 
Babson Bros., pest 3e21 Edison Block, Chicago, UL 65 Feet St San Prost, Cab Name 
Canadian Office: 355 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Canada 
ey a Dd a ee Address 








Dear Sir:—Please send me your New 
girls are kept at home and all the family made happy by the won- é Edison Catalog and full particulars of your 
free trial offer on the first lot of the new 











